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PREFACE 

TO THE NIHTH TO LOME. 


JF wt may not be permitted to say of our Mirror, as tve do 
wine, that it improves in quality as it advances in age, vie have, at 
least, the satisfailion to knovi, that vie art not adding one volume to 
another, viithout a constant cucession of friends i — and an increase of 
circulation is, perhaps, the least equivocal, and certainly the most 
agreeable, testimony that can be produced in favour of a periodical 
miscellasy. 

We knovi hovi to be grateful for this extended psstronage. The 
present viork vias not instituted for the purpose of gain. It vias the 
original and continues to be the leading intention of the proprietors 
to sacrifice profit to respeSability ; and, conformably to their general 
tystem, they have disdained to take advantage of the advance of 
paper, to raise the price of their work, a measure that has 
been almost exclusively adopted by the proprietors of other magazines 
and reviews, and which, indeed, so unexpeiled and alarming a cir- 
cumstance has rendered perfeilly warrantable, if not indispensiblj 
necessary. 

As a further proof of our anxiety to keep pace with the liberality 
of the public, we have, at a very considerable and unusual expence, 
procured an entirely new Type, from the Foundry of Caslon and Co. 
a Specimen of which is given in the present number-, and we trust its 
superior elegance will be m less conspicuous them the acknowledged 
taste and accuracy of our printer. 

We are convinced that this is the way to command success, as 
well as to deserve it } for we have received an earnest of its eficacy. 
We do not rely altogether on rewards that are merely casual and pros- 
peflive. We are not among those “ who listen with credulity to the 
whispers of Fancy, and purssu with eagerness the phemtoms of 
Hope but we are enabled, from experience of the past, to form a 
reasonable judgment of the future ; and we, therefore, commence a 
new year, a new volume, and, if the chronologists will give us leave, 
es new century, with unabated industry, with expeSations sanguine 
css our wishes, and with a determination to surmount all obstacles 
whatsoever, that shall threaten to impede our progress-, for wt art 
* inclined to subscribe to the animating sentiment of Ovid~ 

Audentes forsque deusque juvat. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In No. 51 '‘Joill be given a Portrait of Benjamin Thompson, Esq. 
translator of the Stranger, the German 'Theatre, (Sc. and in No 
m Portrmt of Ednuard ferningham. Esq. the Poet. 

The eoremunicetion on the &ub]eft of HetAldr/, frora our {osteeaed corrcepondent it Heru 
f>rdf is unaroidaMy delayed. 

W. MUDFORD has dUccrered that Gray borrowed i patstcCf in hit OtU tn Springy from 
Cocpet'tYemP 0/SJMtksperi. Our correspoodent H rather unforcuoate in tAis remark } fSor^ in 
the first place, the cotneidence is merely general ; and, in the next, Che poem of CRAY was 
pabKsbed thirteeo years ttftrt the Elegy of COOPER. If there be any imitatids, the latter^ 
tnectibte, ia the plagiary. 

Z. la again requested to accept of our best thaska for her several coAmuoicattOBa. 

CRITO requests that we will deliver cor aentimenta with respefr to tbo THEATRICAL 
ZiSPUTE. Let us first hear the fatts. 

Two original Sonnets, from the pen of Mr. HARLEY, the afror, as soon as possible. 

S. I. win see that we have paid attention to his note. 

The Complaint, by T. G»«» Shall have a place as soon aa Its length and the claims of 
prirr correspondent! will permit. 

OCTAvlOii, S. K. and I. P. TAYLOR, are severally eotitled to ovr best ackaowfedg- 
meots. 

A H'tlvtrhamftMninn shall be attended to. 

we thaak Mr. Siddona for bis [aifcAing Lirtes on a departed Sister, from WnmdttU, 

We are aware of the nbjeftioos pointed out to us In a letter from ^ss/« ; but we fear thr7 
arc nut to ec remedied atogtther. The audi alteram partan is the only counieraftioathat cas 
possibly be devised, In such cases a« our correspondent complains of. 

The rival eflTorts of C. H. and I. A.S. from Liverpool, are received, end under coftflder> 
adon. 

The letter of an aMATEVR, from i,/vrrpM/, is likewise i» our poesesssofs, 

1 . B’s pamphlet was ant forgotten. The epigrams we beg leave to decliae. 

The length of the poem addressed ft an unfertunate ysung Ladj^ is not compensated by ita 
interest, or its elegance. We are still willing to give a place to the author’s first transmittal. 

If our correspondenT, in Dtvemtlrt^ will permit us to lower his ooteofculogium, and soften 
■iraspcrityofhlsccRSure, the favourof VERtTASsbsll be liHcrted, 

Marcuf on the Suanctr of Shaktpere, in reply to Mr. Chalmen»* Letter I. io our dcsK 

Remarks on the perTurmrn in Piaarro are omitted fiir want of room* 

luseois wUl exaose os, on the same account. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

MISS IJNWO(JD. 

WITH A PORTRAIT, 

It Is to the credit of European natioac, and more particularly of 
our own, that the gentler sex have obtained their due rank in the 
orders of civil society ; that in useful knowledge and elegant accom- 
plishments they arc successful -ompetitors for the palm of excellence ; 
and that in many of the higher walks of art, they even take the lead to 
thetempleof fame. Ourpresent galaxy offemale genius is Britain’s most 
honourable boast. As devotional and moral writers, it is gratifying to 
name Mrs.Trimmer, Chapone, and Miss More; as novelists, Mrs. 
D'Arblay, Ratcliffe, West, &c. as dramatists, Mrs. Inchbald, Cowley, 
and Miss Lee ; while in the higher paths of poesy tread Miss Seward, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and Charlotte Smith ; In the regions of attic lore, 

, ranges Mrs. Caiter ; and over a branch of ancient art, which has 
been retrieved from oblivion by female skill, presides the lady who U 
the subjeft of this memoir. 

She is descended from an ancient and respeflable family in North- 
amptonshire, whose names stand in the list of members for that county. 
She was bom in Warwickshire, but from her infancy her residenct 
has been in Leicester. 

Like many who have been led to the discovery of a natural bias 
by some accidental cause, this lady owes her first ideas of an art, 
in which she has so eminently distinguished herself, to a very trilling 
circumstance. 

In the year 178a, a friend sent her, for inspeflion, a large col- 
le£Iion of prints, in various styles of engraving, with no other view 
than that of affording a casual amusement. Inspefting them with 
the eye of genius. Miss Linwood conceived that the force of ap en- 
graving might be united with the softness of a mezzotinto : but being 
totally unacquainted with any process in that art, she had no instru- 
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ment, by which to make the experiment, but her needle. With 
that she endeavoured to realize her first idea, by copying such 
prints as most engaged her attention, with the rovings of pure 
coloured silk, upon white sarsenet. The needle, in her band, 
soon became like the plastic chissel of Praxiteles, upon a block of 
marble : she touched the ground-work, and the figures started 
into form. 

Encouraged by the liberal applause bestowed upon these first at- 
tempts, she made copies of them upon an enlarged scale ; and the Em- 
press of Russia, being then considered as the grand patroness of the 
arts, and her court becoming the repository of every ingenious 
produflion in Europe, Miss Linwood was persuaded, by the then 
ambassador from the court of Petersburgh, to present a specimen of 
her unrivalled work to the Empress. Not having, at that time, 
a thought of making a collection. Miss Linwood consented, and 
consigned a large picture to Petersburgh, which, in OCtober 
1783, was presented to her imperial majesty, by her then favou- 
rite general, Landskoy. She expressed the highest admiration of 
the performance, said “ it was exquisite in that branch of art, 
unquestionably the first in the world;” and orderd the General 
to make such a return to Miss Linwood, as might be worthy of 
the work, and of herself. But the death of that General frus- 
trated these liberal intentions ; no one presuming to mention any 
thing which had reference to him in the presence of Her Majesty.— 
The picture, however, is particularly honoured, and occupies a 
favoured situation in the emperor’s palace. 

The first essay made by Miss Linwood to imitate paintings, was 
in 1785, and she so far succeeded, that, in the following year, 
she addressed, to the society for the encouragement of arts, &c. 
a St. Peter, from Guido ; a head of Lear, from Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and a hare, from the Houghton collection. For these, the society 
complimented her with a medal, on which is engraved, " FOR ex- 
cellent IMITATIONS OF PICTURES IN NEEDLE-WORK.” This 
was the first, and, we believe, the only instance of the society’s pre- 
senting a medal for this species of art. 

Encouraged by this flatteringdistinClion, Miss L. made great addi- 
tions to her collection, and, in the year 1789, copied the Salvatot 
Mundi, from a picture of Carlo Dolci, in the Earl of Exeter’s posses- 
sion, for which exquisite production she has since been offered tbt 
prodigious sum of three thousand guineas. 
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Miss Linwood is entitled to the patriotic praise of having 
wrought the first banner which wxs offered to any military associa- 
tion, since the commencement of the present war, and had the honour 
of presenting it, in 1794, to the united corps of cavalry and yeo- 
manry in Leictstershire. The very appropriate design wxs her own, 
and the workmanship was executed with a neatness which rarely has 
been united with so powerful an effeif. 

We have been informed tliat Miss Linwood never was regularly 
instmeled in drawing, which may be considered as the grammar of 
her ait i but, certain it is, that, by studious application, she has ac- 
quired the pewere of designing and executing, in crayons, distem- 
per, and colours, with accuracy, taste, and spirit. 

Her first thought of making an exhibition of her own paintings, 
originated from some piftures which were sent to the royal academy 
having been refused admission ; as one of the regulations of that in- 
ttitution is, that they do not admit any thing to be exhibited in 
veedle-nvork. Nothing can more completely evince the absurdity of 
such a regulation, than the applause and attention which Miss Lin- 
wood’s peformances have obtained from a discerning public ; an at- 
tention which reflefts equal credit on the taste of the metropolis, and 
the talents of the artist. 

Among the cultivators of this new method of painting, the names 
of Lady Yates, of Mrs. Wright, and of Mrs. Knowles, deserve to be 
respeiSfully noticed, for their excellent imitations of historical pic- 
tures, of fruit, and of flower-pieces : but it was reserved for Miss 
Linwood, to produce a gallery of imitative art, which, considering 
its magnitude and excellence, must be deemed a monument, not only 
of uncommon genius, but of a persevering industry, which surpasses 
the labours of Penelope at her procrastinated web. 

From the late and the present president of the Koyal Academy, her 
works have received the highest and most generous praise ; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds gave a sanelioii to Ms approbation, by pointing out 
*uch of his own piftures, as would h.ave the best effeft in her copies. 
By him, as well as by the late Earls of Exeter and Gainsltorough, 
she was favoured with many capital paintings, of which her admi- 
rable imitations are now exhibiting in Hanover-Squarc. Miss Lin- 
wood will shortly add to her colleflion the Woodman, and the Shep- 
herd’s Boy, from the pencil of Gainsborough y and Lady Jane Grey, 
with Ephraim and Manasseh, from that of Northcote. 


£ — VOL. IX. 
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’ CRASHAW, I'HE POET. 

Mr. Editor, 

Octavius, in his laudable recommendation of Crashcrw, at p. 
^69, of your last volume, appears to have overlooked a valuable tri- 
bute to the memory of that devout poet and accomplished scholar, 
by the bard of Eartham, who contributed the article of his life, in 
the new edition ofBiographiaBritannica*. The zeal of Mr. Phillips, 
in vindicating the reputation of Crashaw, had led him to make some 
severe remarks on several English poets, and particularly on Pope, 
which have been repelled by Mr. Hayley, with much ingenuity and 
candour : but, from the charge of intentional borrowing, without 
acknowledgment, it does not appear in the power of any advocate 
to exonerate “ the poet of reason,” as, I think, he is styled by Dr. 
Warton. 

Mr. Phillips was far from accurate in his account of editions of 
Crashaw’s works ; and Mr. Hayley has, therefore, erred by followinghim 
too implicitly. The second edition of “ Steps to the Temple,” did 
not appear in 1 649, nor were the “ Sacred Poems” included in the 
second edition ; neither was it afterwards published with the false 
date of 1670, for they were entirely distinft impressions. Having 
taken some pains to colleft and compare the successive copies of 
Crashaw’s poems, the following list will probably be more correft 
than what has yet been given. 

** Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber.” — Cantab. 16.3.1. pHiis publication ap- 
peared without the author’s name. His initials only were prefixed to the dctli- 
cation.] 

“ Steps to the Temple, with other Delights of the Muses, by Richard Crmhaav, 
■ometiraesof Fembroke-Hail, and late Fellow of S. Peter’s Coll, in Cambridge.’’ — 
Lond. 1646. 

Steps to the Temple, with the Delights of the Muses, by Richard Crashaav, 
icc. The Second Edition, wherein are added divers Pieces not before e.xtant.” — 
Lond. 1648. [A frontispiece by Cross was prefixed to this edition.] 

“ Carmen Deo Nostro, Te decet Hymnus. Sacred I’oeins, collected, correct- 
ed, augmented, most humbly presented to my Lady the Countess of Denbigh, 
by her most devoted Servant, R. C. in hearty Acknowledgment of his immortal 
Obligadon to her Goodness and Charity,” — Printed at Paris, 1652. fPhis curi- 
ous little volume is embellished with beautiful vignettes, which appear, from some 
introductory verses, to have lieen designed, if not engraved, by Crashaw himself, 
who, according to his early editor, was accomplished in ‘ music, drawing, limn- 
ing, and graving.’ At the end of the volume is Cowley’s poem of “ Hope,” and 
Crashaw’s “ Answer for Ho[)e.”J 

“ Richardi Craihavii Poemata et Epigrammata, Qua seripsit Latina & 
Graca. EdiUo secunda, auctior & emendatior.” Cantab, 16'TO. [The additi- 

• It should alto be reiaarked that Headley, In hia ‘ Bioersphicel sketches,* end Dr. An- 
dertnn, ia his * Lives of the British Beets,' have Ipeid respettful attention to the merits of 

Crsthaw, 
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ttnal poems occur between sig. A 4 and B 3, with 3 pages at the end, coosistiDg 
of Latin and Greek distiches.] 

“ Steps to the Temple, the Delights of the Muses, and Carmen deo nostro. 
By Rich. Craiha-u ;” — printed in tlie Savoy, 1670. [This is erroneously called 
the second edition in the title page : most, if not all of the poems printed in the 
Paris edit, of ** Carmen deo nostro,” arc contained in this volume, but they dilTer 
very materially in the tw'o publications ; and where the earlier reading Is departed 
from, it is commonly for the worse. Between the two copies, a much better text 
might be obtained than hitherto has ap|>earcd.] 

** Poetry by Richard Crashasv, who was a Canon in the Chapel of Loretto, 
and died there in the Year 1650; wdth some Account of the Author, and an in- 
troductory Address to the Reader, by Per. Phillips.” — [This is ajudicious selection 
from the Eng. and lait. Poems] Lund. 1785. A copy of verses by Craskanu is 
printed before Herbert’s Hygiasticon, or Course of preserving Health,” 1634, 
and another in V’oees Votiva Acad. Cantab.” 1637. 

Anthony Wood has entered Richard Crajkaru among the incor- 
porations at Cambridge in i6g.i, and his authority is confided in by 
Messrs. Hayley and Phillips ; but the diligence of Dr. Farmer disco- 
vered that our poet proceeded A. B. in 1634, and A. M. in 1638. 

Pray pardon this antiquarian trespass on your elegant miscellany, 
from. 

Sir, yours, &c. S. K. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MIRROR. 


Sir, 

Xo attempt to account for a mere dlfFerence of taste, would be 
equally frivolous and tedIou.s. The subjefl has been “ bolted to the 
bran.” Allow me, Sir, however, to say to my friend Octavius, that, 
though he has assuredly “ extended that pleasure which he himself 
received,” by his quotations from the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ I atn un- 
fortunate enough not to relish the beauties of ‘ Gondibert at least, 
I conceive them too thinly interspersed, to repay a m;m for wading 
through such an ocean of alternate verse. Dr. Aikin’s support is, 
indeed, a tower of strength ; and of his taste I should have enter- 
tained no mean opinion, had I read nothing besides his beautiful 
little ballad (the composition of his youth) ‘ It was a Winter’s 
Evening, and fast came down the Snow.’ 

, Under the auspices of Dr. Aikin, a new edition of ‘ The Spleen’ 
has lately issued from the press. The Doilor notices, in the preface, 
Melmoth’s observation, in hU ‘ Fitiosbome’s Letters,’ that “ no 
poem of the same length (I think only seven or eight hundred lines, 
of eight-feet verse) contains so much originality of thought." Yet 
two of his lines brought so strongly to my memory two of Prior’s, 
that I wonder the authsr gave them admittance. 

B a 
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“ Perceiv’d in hack, with lover fine, 

“ Like ICiU and Mary on the coin " — 
ire too palpable a plagiary from 

“ Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

" Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 

For this slip of Green’s, however, were it not pedantic, we might, 
with so much justice, quote the old“ Veruin ubipluranitent, &c.” as 
wholly to obviate any unfavourable impression of the author, whom, 
when once perused, the purchaser will not allow to be a “ fixture on 
his shelf.” A short specimen from him is here presented, not for its 
poetic beauty, but its solid sense, and as affording excellent advice 
to those youths who are for ever wishing to push Reason entirely off 
the coach-box, and to let Imagination take the reins into her own 
hands, uncontrolled by the admonitions of so cold-blooded a friend. 

“ 'Whon Fancy tries her limning skill. 

To draw and colour at her will, 

And raise and round the figures well* 

And shew her talent to excel — 

I guard my heart, lest it fhould woo 
Unreal beauties Fancy drew. 

And, disappointed, feel despair. 

At loss of things that nenser •voere. 

With Oflavius I perfeftly coincide in substituting Cowper, 

' Beattie, Bums, and Gisborne, for^those he has named, as classed 
among the poets, but very little read : of the last, indeed, I trust it 
is no disrespeft to say, that I prefer the manly convincing reasoning 
of his prose, to his ‘ Walks in a h'orcst.' Of poor Burns I well re- 
member being in the company, with a large party, at Edinburgh, 
in the spring of 1787; that period of his life when he 

“ Bore hisblulliing honours thick upon him;” 
when, together with the literary, the noble, the gay, and the afflu- 
ent, all paid court to him. He possessed strong intellcfl, as well as 
a fine poetic vein ; but, alas ! a too great love of company, and of 
those certain poisons, spirituous liquors, brought to an eaily grave a 
man formed, by nature, for nobler purposes. 

I am, Sir, 

fheatre Halifax, respeflfiilly yours, 

Dec. 2^. W.P. Taylor. 
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REMARKS 

ON THE 

MORAL AND LITERARY CHARACTER 

OF 

DR. JOHNSON. 


Peace to the memory of « man of worth, 

A man of letters, tool 

Hit sun is set.'*— Oh rise come other such. Civptri 

The name of Dr. Johnson must ever be revered, for the valuable 
and great additions, made by his exertions, to the literature of Ijis 
country. Considering the complication of disorders under which he 
laboured, one cannot but be snrpriscd at the clearness of his percep- 
tion, the brightness of his imagination, and the accuracy of his judg- 
ment. As a poet, an essayist, a biographer, or a philologist, he 
stands in the first class ; and I am not hazarding too much, when 1 
say, no writer has done more real service to society. 

His imitations of Juvenal possess the indigi'.ant fire and pointed 
severity of the Roman satirist. Of his London, published before 
the death of Pope, that great poet was heard to saj',» “Whoever 
the author is, he will not be long concealed j” alluding to the pas- 
sage in Terence: Ul’i, ubiest,tiiucelari non potest. The merit of the 
Rambler the world has long acknotvledged ; and, therefore, of it I 
need say but little : those who are fond of maintaining useless para- 
doxes (the petty wits and prigs in literature) endeavour to detract 
from the merit of Johnson, by invidiously comparing his style with 
the style of Addison, not considering the different views of the au- 
thors -.—the elegant irony of the courtly Speflator was calculated to 
laugh them out of their vices and follies ; the sententious gravity of 
the argumentative Rambler was meant to reason them into right ; 
each has his distinft and peculiar merit ; both pursued the same ends, ' 
by different means, and he who endeavours to raise one, at the ex- 
pence of the other, will les.sen the merit of both. The style of Ad- 
dison is certainly safer to copy, for Johnson’s language is suited only 
to the weight of Johnson’s thoughts. In the compilation of the Dic- 
tionary of the Englilh Language, he has added science to labour, 
and united genius to learning : the academy Della Crusca, at Florence, 
his biographers tell us, would scarcely believe that so great a work was 
performed by one man. In his political, there is the same harmo- 
nious style, and fertility of thought, as in his other writings ; and 
there is little doubt but his benevolent exertions helped to allay the 

* Murpbjr'l Kllty oo tS« Lift tod Ctniui of Jobiiso. 
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ferment of a heated populace. His Journey to the Western Islands 
gave him an opportunity of surveying the various habits and man- 
ners of men, in their different situations. His account abounds with 
such judicious remarks, growing, as it were, out of the narrative, as 
might be expefted from so accurate an observer of human nature ; 
and every one must wish, if it would not have interfered with his • 
more serious avocations, that “ to travel, and to tell his travels, had 
been more of his business.” The beautiful tale of Rasselas should 
not be forgotten ; and it should be remembered that the best papers 
in the Adventurer were written by him. The Lives of the Poets 
were written when the author was seventy years of age, and were pro- 
bably occasioned by a conversation he once had with the king*.— 
This is generally considered the most popular of his works. As a 
biographer, he stands confessedly unrivalled ; his nan'ative is regular 
and judicious, not clogged with unnecessary circumstances, but em- 
bellished with anecdote and moral refleiSlion ; and his charafters have 
♦he nice discrimination of Clarendon, without his carelessness of lan- 
guage. Bold and original in his striflures, he is never the echo of 
former critics j no teaf/t transmitter of a preconceived opinion ; 
and if the mists of prejudice have, in one or two instances, clouded 
and perverted his judgment, let not misguided malice condemn him in 
the gross. There is not, perhaps, any author who has so little need 
to blot, nor any in whom there is so much to admire. From his 
writings much learning may be gathered, and much information ob- 
tained : his pen was always exerted in the cause of virtue and morality, 
and, on whatever subjeft his mind was employed, it was his determined 
purpose to give ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth. 

“ The best part of an author,” Johnson has said, “ Is to be 
found in his works but if we turn from his books before us, to the 
volume of his life, we shall not have much cause to regret the transi- 
tion : in his moral concerns, pious and devout, almost to enthusiasm ; 
in his domestic relations of man to his fellow, he was benevolent and 
charitable ; 

And, from the prayer of want, and plaint of woe. 

He never, never turn’d away his ear. • 

His house was the resort of penury and wretchedness, and misery and 
disease seldom went unrelieved: he was least amiable as a compa- 
nion ; he was rough and uncivil, sometimes even to his best friends ; 
but this rudeness was momentary, and he was always desirous and 
anxious to be reconciled. One good effeft, htt would say, his aspe- 

• Vide BotwcU’c Life of Jolmioii. 

f l«truc. 
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rity had, was, that folly, obscenity, and irreligious conversation 
were repressed in his presence. By those who are fond of looking on 
the black side cf human nature, his ascerbity of temper has been 
magnified into the greatest crime, and the glass has been reversed in 
looking on his virtues : but it will be well for us if, “ when we shall 
meet at compt,” a little roughness of diposition, caused by constitu^ 
tiunal melancholy and disease, shall be the greatest and only crime 
imputed to us. To say he had failings, is only to say he was a man. 
No temporary and time-serving moralist, his works will probably sink 
only with the language in which they are written, and we should be 
mindful that every one who is made better by his writings, adds a leaf 
to his laurel. 

Stamford. Octavius. 


THE C0NVERS.\T10N OF BIRDS. 


Mr. Editor, 

Gkssner relatesa long dialogue which passed between two nightin- 
gales, at an inn in Ratisbon, in which not only the human voice was 
imitated to admiration, but where sagacity, and strength of argu- 
ment, were displayed on both sides. Thus, when we are possessed 
of high reputation, for any one quality, the world is ready to allow us 
others, to which we have no pretensions. Gessner seems to credit the 
relation from his correspondent ; and it can only be produced from the 
pen of so great a naturalist, as a proof how much the most enlightened 
minds may be biassed, on a favourite subjedl j and how difficult it is 
to discriminate between truth and error, when our passions and preju- 
dices prompt our belief. “ Whilst I was at Ratisbon, I put up at an 
inn, the sign of the Golden Crown, where my host had three night- 
ingales. What I am going to repeat is wonderful ; almost incredi- 
ble ; yet true. The nightingales were placed separately ; so that 
each was shut up by itself, in a dark cage. All day long they were 
silent. But it was usual, about midnight, when there was no noise 
in the house, but all still, to hear two of the nightingales Jangling, 
talking to each other, and plainly imitating men’s discourses. For 
my part, I was lost in wonder ! — for at this time, when all was quiet, 
they held conferences together, and repeated whatever they had heard 
among the guests by day. They even rehearsed unseemly words, 
that they had heard cast out, which ought rather to have been re- 
pressed. But these birds, not knowing the difference between filthy 
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and hontst tuards, did out with them. I verily had never believed 
*ur Pliny* writing so many wonderful things concerning these little 
creatures, had I not mj'self seen with my eyes, and heard them with 
my ears, uttering such things as I have related ! Neither can I yet, 
of a sudden, write all, or call to remembrance every particular that I 
heard.” This power of ratiocination, in birds, from a natu- 

ralist of that age [1565] not only approaches them, so near human 
nature as to degrade it, but is apt to lead it into farther error. How 
pleasing it is to man to fancy himself the peculiar favourite of heaven, 
and how important to his desire to deserve its favour, we need not 
expatiate upon. But our modern naturalist, BulFon, gives us the 
happiest cause for exultation, in his refleftions on the anatomy of the 
ourang-otang — refleftions, which would have comforted Dr. Johnson, 
when he exclaimed, on the sight of a monkey, “ Oh ! it is so like us.” 
“ The tongue, and all the organs of the voice, are the same as man’s, 
and yet the animal is dumb ; the brain is likewise formed in the same 
manner, though the creature is destitute of reason : an enjident proof 
that no disposition of snatter can constitute a mind ; and that the body, 
however nicely construfted, is construfled in vain, when «o SOUL 
is infused into it, for the purpose of direOing its operations.” 

Q. Z. 


AN ALLEGORY ON THE ACACIA TREE. 


Ut Sytvx foliic pronot rautuitur in «mos( 
Pnm« cadunt ; 

Dcbcmur mnrti nas, no$traque. 


As I sat carelessly at my window, and threw my eyes upon a larg« 
Acacia, which grew before me, I conceived it might aptly represent 
a countiy divided into provinces, towns, and families. The larger 
branches might hold out the first j the fmaller branches, connefted 
with them, the second ; and those combinations of collateral leaves, 
which specify the acacia, might represent families composed of indi- 
viduals. It was now late in the year, and the autumnal tint had 
taken possession of the greater part of the tree. As I sat looking at 
it, many of the yellow leaves (which, having been produced earlier 
decayed sooner) were continually dropping into the lap of their great 
mother. Here was an emblem of natural decay. The most obviou* 
appearance of mortality. 

As I continued looking, a gentle breeze rustled amongst the 

» Conrad CessBcr, the PUay of Censtnyt 
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leaves ; many fell, which, in a natural course, might have enjoyed life 
longer. Here malady was added to decay. 

The blast increased ; and every branch that presented itself 
bowed before it. A shower of leaves covered the ground. “ The 
cup of vengeance,” said I, “ is poured out upon th« people. Pesti- 
lence shakes the land. Nature sickens in the gale. They fall by 
multitudes. Whole families are cut off together!” Among th* 
branches svas one, entirely withered ; the leaves were shriselled, yet 
still clinging to it. Here was an emblem of famine. The nutriment 
of life was stopped. Existence was just supported ; but every form 
was emaciated and shrunk. ^ 

In the neighbourhood was a branch, not only shrivelled and wi- 
thered, but, having been more exposed to winds, was stripped, al- 
most entirely, of its leaves; here and there hung a solitary leaf, just 
enough to shew that the whole had lately been alive. “ Ah,” said 
I, “ here is an emblem of depopulation ; some violent cause hath 
laid waste the land ; towns and villages, as well as families, are de- 
solated ; scarce ten are left to bemoan a thousand.” How docs eve- 
ry thing around us bring its lesson to our minds I Nature is the 
great book of God ; in every page is instruflion to those who read. 
Mortality must claim its due. Death, in various shapes, hovers 
round us ; and thus far went the Heathen moralist. He had learned 
no other knowledge from these perishing forms of nature, but that 
men, like trees, are subjeft to death. 

Ita 

Debemur morti nos, nostraque — 

Better instu3ed Christian, learn thou, that that God, who, with 
the blast of winter, shrivels the tree, and with the breezes of spring 
restores it, offers to thee an emblem for thy hope. His works are 
uniform ; the truths which nature teaches, as far as they go, are the 
works of renjelatiqn also. It is written in both these books, that the 
pO'-wer nuhich rensinses the tret) ’will reyinse thee also, like it, ’with 
increasing perfeHion* . 

Hertford. Q. Z. 

« ** And thi«, our lifet 

“ Find timsues in treet. 

Books in the nimiinc brookCf 
Sermons In stoneS'—OfU in tvfrj 

Shiksptirt's ** ftu iikt it'* 


Q — VOL. IX. 
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A TALE OK Ol’HER TIMES. 

TEMP. CAR. 2. 

FROM Dr. PWTVS HIST. OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


As to wliat concerns death, I must add a relation as strange, as it 
is true, of the family of Captain Wood, late of Bampton, nonu of 
Brise-norton, captain in the late wars of the king; some whereof, 
before their deaths, have had signal warning given them by a cer- 
tain knocking, either at the door without, or tables and shelves 
within the house. The number of strokes, and distance between 
them, and the flace where, for the most part, respefling the circum- 
stances of the persons to die, or their deaths themselves, will be 
collefted from the following circumstances and relation. The first 
knocking that was observed w'as about a year after the restoration of 
the king : in the afternoon, a little before night, at or upon the 
door, it being then open. Mrs. Eleanor Wood, mother of the cap- 
tain, only heard it. She was much disturbed, thinking it boded 
some ill to her or her’s — fourteen days after she heard news of the 
death of her son-in-law, Mr. George Smith. 

Three years after that, there were great knocks thrice given, very 
audibly to every body in the house, viz. to Mrs. Eleanor Wood, Mr. 
Basil Wood and his wife, Mrs. Hester W. and some servants, which 
knocks were so remarkable, that one of the maids came from the 
well, which was about twenty yards from the place, to see what was 
the matter ; and another maid saw three pans of lard shake and totter 
so, upo.i a shelf, in the milk-house, that she was like to fail down. 
Upon this violent knocking, Mr. Basil Wood and his wife, being 
then in the hall, came pi-e.scntly running into the milk-house, to their 
mother, and, finding her much disturbed, she lepncd “ God knew 
the matter — she could tell nothing but that she heard the knocking.” 
Mr. B. W. concluded it must be for some of the family at home ; 
and that upon the door for a friend abroad, which accordingly fell 
out ; three of the family, according to the number of the knocks, 
dying withing half a year after, viz. Mrs. Hester Wood, a child of 
Mr. Wood’s sister, and Mrs. Eleanor Wood, his mother I 

Q. Z. 


[To be contuiued.] 
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CASTLE OF LAXGARRAN. 

A WELSH STORY. 

From the MSS. of the late fames Petit Andreojos, Esq. F. S. A. 


Letter XVI. 

Sir George Sinclair to Lord Glcnham. 

I MUST, I verily believe, Glcnham, leave off all my friendly admo- 
nitions. You are incorrigible ; and this last story of the girl at 
Amiens heaps up (he measure of your noxious follies so high, that I 
can only console myself with the idea of its holding no more. But 
take heed, most ineffable non-descript coxcomb ! the ground you now 
tread is dangerous j the relations of Letty Fletcher were peaceable 
clergymen j you could escape the ‘ trombone’ of Signor . . ... by 
crossing the sea, and the ‘ stiletto’ of Don Lopez di Velasquez, by 
climbing the Pyrenees ; but here you will have two spirited Irishmen 
to deal with ; fellows that will pursue you over the Channel, and make 
you honest in spite of yourself. You are no coward, I know ; but a 
cause so wretchedly bad, aisthat which I foresee you will soon have 
to defend, would blunt the point of a Durindana, if mad Orlando 
were to step out of his grave and hand it to you. 

In spite of your faults, however, I cannot get rid of my old trick 
of serving you, when you stand in need of me. So, yesterday, I had 
little to do but to be scolded for your confounded inconsistencies.— 
Early in the morn, I was visited by your pliant, placable, insipid 
caput mortuum of a tutor. He begged me to attend the admiral, 
your uncle, immediately, as he had left him, last night, in a very ill 
humour. I desired to know the particulars, and found that, as soon 
as the uninteresting priest reached town, he went to Weymouth- 
street, and apologized, as you bade him, for your absence. That 
the old tar, fixing his goggling eyes upon him, roared out, ‘ Doftor, 
I respefl the cloth ; no man in England respeCls it more, else I should 
tell you that it’s all a d — d lie, and you know it is, doftor ; the young 
wh — son is as well as you are, only he’s got foul of some d — nd out- 
landish painted galley ; that’s all, doftor : but I’d fain know why you 
don't preach to him, doilor, and tell him about the harlot Rahab, 
and Queen Jezebel, and what sad ends they came to : that would be 
doing your duty, doilor, better than in shewing false lights, and 
leading his kinsman astray.’ The poor doftor, as your uncle calls 
him, not being able to comprehend eitlicr his divinity or his taftics, 

c z 
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made off, in some confusion, and left the whole knotty business to 
my consideration. 

As soon as I coidd get ready, I repaired to Weymouth-street, 
where I found the old gentleman, growling like a bear, and walking 
across and across his study, with all the graces of a Newcastle skipper. 
Your last letter, which he held in his hand, seemed by no means to 
supply any grains of alkali to the acidity of his sensations. His rage 
found a happy vent at the sight of me. ‘ Here’s a dog. Sir (jeorge ! 
here's a pretty son of a (and there he stopped, recollefling his re- 

lationship to the lady in question) D’ye know what his plausible 
b— h of a tutor has been jawing about ?’ He then related to me what 
your commissioner had told him, and how thoroughly he believed it 
all a lie. I shall now try to proceed in his own emphatic words ; but 
you must pardon me if I err, as I am no adept in the sea language, 
and hardly comprehended half what he said. — ‘ D — n the lubber, 
does a think to come over me with all this gabb ? Why didn’t he 
make sail, when I hove out a signal that his commanding officer was 
dead ? Answer me that, now ! Instead o’ that, did not a hawl upon 
his wind, and stand off. 

• • • • Don’t I know the trim of his vessel ? He’* 

a.s surely foul of the hawser of some d— d painted French galley, as 
ever my name’s Tobias : but as he brews he may bake, for me ; I 
ha’ been his friend, man and boy, as the saying is, these twenty good 
years, and if I had not bou.scd out cable for him, his sheet anchor 
would ha’ come home many a good time and oft. But no matter 
for that : all I know is, that if he gow to sea under outlandi.sh co- 
lours, the devil a dollar shall he ever see of my money, to pay 
for the viflualling of his ship. No, I think, for my share, the family 
have had enough of French women, .already ; apacko’ false-hearted 
papish b— — s ! A fine madam, indeed, I shall have for a niece ! 
D — me if I sha’n’t exjreft to have her lie in of the pope, the devil, 
and the pretender, at a birth.’ 

I cannot repeat any more of the good man’s rhapsody, verbatim ; 
but I gathered, from the tenor of it, that he wanted to write you a 
letter, on the subjeft of your supposed engagement in France, but 
that the wound in his right hand had lately broke out again, and that 
he must, therefore, wait until Mrs. Walden comes from Bath, and 
t’.ien make use of her pen. His voice now sunk into a surly hum, 
out of which I could make veiy little meaning ; yet I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that he has got some heiress in his eye for you ; 
but 'whom, I cannot tell. 
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And now, Glenham, if you have not gone too far with your new 
love, take my advice, and come home instantly. Your connexion 
with her will only produce misery to both. Your uncle will never 
bear with patience your marrying what he will call an outlandish, 
Jacobite, Irish Papist } and how Can you, ‘ cntre nous,’ go on, with- 
out either a legacy from your uncle, or a fortune with your wife t 
One or other, it should seem, were ncces-sary, after such a possessor 
as lately tenanted Glenham Place. In the mean time, I enclose a 
draught for two hundred pounds : — take it, without scruple, and re- 
pay it from the first quarterly payment of your estate, which will be 
next Friday six weeks — a month after quarter day. You may find it 
convenient, for I do not think the good man Tobias is in a humour 
to (send you any remittances this post or two) bouse out any more 
cable, a.s he calls it, to you, for one while. 

I will find no more faults in this letter, lest you should tell me that 
I have been only gilding a bitter pill ; and, lest I should relapse Into 
nny monitories, I will conclude, as 

Your truly affeftionate friend, 

George Sinclair. 


SERIFS OF SELECT POEMS BY L.VDIES. 

[Number x.] 


NfARY OXLIE OF MORPETH* 

Mary Morpeth was a Scotch poetess, (says Phillips, in T/ieatr. 
Poetarum, p. 159) and a friend of the poet Drummond, of whom, 
besides many other things in poetry, she hath % large encomium in 
Terse. The “ m;my other things" mentioned by Phillips, are, per- 
haps, no longer extant; but her panegyric on the Petraich of Scot- 
land, hath been presen'cd before a rare edition of his poems, printed 
at London in 1656, and affords no unpleasing testimony of this la!*^ 
dy’s poetical attainments. 

TO WELUAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 

I never rested on the Muse’s bed. 

Nor dipt my quill in the Thessalian fountain j 
My rustic Muse was rudely fostered. 

And flies too low to reach the double mountain. 
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Then do not sparks with your bright suns compare, 
Perfeftion in a woman’s work is rare ; 

From an untroubled mind should verses flow, 

My discontents make mine too muddy show ; 

And hoarse encumbrances of houshold care. 

Where these remain, the Muses ne'er repair. 

If thou dost extol her hair. 

Or her ivory forehead fair, , 

Or those stars whose bright refleflion. 

Thralls thy heart in sweet subjeflion : 

Or, when to display, thou seeks 
The snow-mixt roses on her cheeks ; 

Or those mbies, soft and sweet. 

Over those pretty rows that meet ; 

The chian painter, as asham'd. 

Hides his pifture, so far fam’d ; 

And the queen he carv’d it by. 

With a blush her face doth dye ; 

Since those lines do limn a creature. 

That so far surpast her feature. 

When thou shew’st how fairest Flora 
Prank’t with pride the banks of Ora*; 

So thy verse her streams doth honour. 

Strangers grow enamour’d on her. 

All the swans that swim in Po, 

"Would their native brooks forego; 

And, as loathing Phoebus’ beams. 

Long to bathe in cooler streams. 

Tree-turn’d Daphne vvould be seen 
In her groves to flourish green ; 

And her boughs would gladly spai'C 
To frame a garland for her hair. 

That fairest nymphs with finest fingers. 

May thee crown the best of singers. 

But when thy Muse, dissolv’d in show’rs. 

Wails that peerlessf prince of ours 4 

• The mistresi rtf Pmmmrrd wa« s daughter of Cunningham of Barnt, who dwelled on 
the Ora^ which Mr. Pinkertoa believes to have been the river so called in Fife* running from 
^och Orr to Leven river. See list of the Scottish Poets, 1786, p. ct aiv. 

f Prince Henry, son to James f. on whose death in ifi3, Drummond published *n clegiftc 
poem, entitled Tetres on the Death of Maliades,’* 
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Cropt by too untimely fate, 

Her mourning doth exasperate 
Senseless things to see thee moan, 

Stones do weep, and trees do groan ; ■ 

Birds in air, Ashes in floo<l. 

Beasts in field forsake their food ; 

The nymphs, foregoing all their bow’rs. 

Tear their chaplets deckt with flow’rs, 

Sol himself, with misty vapour. 

Hides from earth his glorious taper. 

And, as mov’d to hear thee plain, • 

Shews his grief in show’rs of rain. 

S. K. 


ANECDOTES. 

INNOCENT IMPIETY. 

The foUowing three anecdotes are of a congenial nature, and 
the same very singular wish seems to have been formed, by three 
persons, who, it is very certain, could have no knowledge of 
each other. 

Herbelot, in his treasure of oriental literature, notices the prayer 
of a Turkish captain, which finishes thus : “ O Almighty God, I, 
thy servant, do never forget thee, so do thou please sometimes to re- 
member me." 

M. De la Hire, a French general, in the reign of Charles VI. be- 
fore a battle, prayed to God, that God would give him the viiSory, 
as he would give the viftory to God, if he were De la Hire. 

Camden gives us an epitaph, inscribed on the tomb of Martin 
Eltingbrod, which equals these in absurdity ; for we must not sup- 
pose that either of these persons were sensible of the impiety of their 
addresses to the Divinity. 

“ Here ligg I, Martin Eltingbrod, 

“ Have mercy on my soul. Lord God ; 

“ As I would do, if I were God, 

“ And thou wert Martin Eltingbrod.” 

Addison.— T he following curious particulars relating to this 
celebrated man, deserve to be revived, and will be interesting to his 
admirers. 

Budgel gives this account of a conversation between Lord Halifa* 
and Addison, at which himself was present. It happened a little 
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tefore they went to wait on George I. at Greenwich, at his first lajiding 
after his accession to the throne. Lord Halifax told them that he ex- 
pcfted the white staff, and intended to recommend Mr. Addison to the 
king, for one of the secretaries of state. Mr. Addison, I believe, sayi 
Budgel, veiy sincerely told his lordship that he did not aim at so high a 
post, and desired him to remember he ’was not a speaker in the house. 
Lord Halifax briskly replied, “ Come, prithee, Addison, no unsea- 
sonable modesty. I made thee secretary to the Regency with this , 
very view. Thou hast the best right, of any man in England, to be 
secretary of state j nay it will be a sort of displacing thee, not to make 
thee so. If thou couldst but get over that silly sheepishness of thine, 
that makes thee sit in the house and hear a fellow prate, for half an 
hour together, who has not a tenth part of thy good sense ; I should 
be glad to sec it, but since I believe that is impossible, we must con- 
trive as well as we can. Thy pen ha.s alreaily been an honour to thy 
country, and will be a credit to thy king.” 

The well-known modesty of Addison is confirmed by this conver- 
sation i but Lord Halifax was too partial to his friend, when he sup- 
posed him endowed with the talents of a statesman. 

Thomson. — The adulation of this great descriptive poet, when 
yet a young and obscure writer, is singularly apparent, in his letters 
to Aaron Hill. He there employs language, little short of impiety. 
He says, that “ Next to the approbation of heaven, he wishes his. 
(Hill's). That Hill’s lines were most glorious, and that he shall ever 
be his devoted servant.” 

A manuscript annotator, as.suredly a person of a temperate con- 
stitution, and who seems not to have even heard of the name of Thom- 
son, had no conception of the ar dent feelings of a poetical young 
man, trying at patronage; and he wrote on the page, whoever this 
Mr. I'homson was, he must have been a strange kind of a man. 
Perhaps there was something of the Scotchman in Thomson’s charac- 
ter ; and his associate and compatriot Mallet was one of the most 
impudent of literary fawners. 

Dryden. — In one of Dryden’s pieces of heroic nonsense, a lover 
said, with an unfortunate antithesis, 

“ My worrnd is great, because It is so small !” 

The Duke of Buckingham cried out, with astonishing quickne**— 
“ Then ’twould be greater, were it none at all.” 

And the play was instantly damned 1 
♦ 
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BEVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

rLSCTKRE NON ODIUM COCIT* NON GRATIA SUADET, 


Miscellaneous. 

Lton 1 a 'Tale of the Sixteenth Century. By William Cod^win. 4. 
yds. izmo. 16/. Robinsons. 1799. 

“ It is well known that the philosophers’ stone — the art of trans- 
muting metals into gold, and xht elixir^-vitte, which was to restore 
youth, and make him that possessed it immortal, formed a principal 
• objeft of the studies of the curious for centuries.” Mr. Godwin puts 
his hero in possession of these long-sought treasures, and endeavours 
to demonstrate, what, however, hardly required demonstration, that 
a man, thus gifted, must be miserable. The author has, therefore, 
created a charailcr that never existed, merely to draw an inference 
that was never disputed. The subjeft, however, opens a wide 
field for Fancy to range in, inasmuch as it renders an author inde- 
pendent of many pf the restriilions to which the delineator of life 
and manners, and even the moral fabulist, are necessarily subject, 
and gives him an opportunity Of indulging in the maivellous, without 
much fear of encountering the scepticism of the reader, who com- 
mences \he work with the expeclaticn of unusual occurrences. Though 
we consider this as an advantage, we are, at the same time, aware of 
the difficulty of throwing a man, who is supposed to enjoy inex- 
haustible riches, and immortal vigour, into situations and perplexities 
adequate to the importance of his charafler : — ordinary calamities 
cannot affedl him ; common incidents are unsuitable to the dignity 
of his endowments. This difficulty Mr. G. has not sunnounted ; his 
attempts to represent the pernicious effefls of the secte's v/hich have 
been entrusted to his hero, are, generally, either ludicrous or unin- 
teresting ; and, to shew the inefficacy of gold, and the inutility of 
endless youth, he is at last obliged to resort to the common expedients 
of other novelists, byshutting him up in the cells of the Inquisition, 
or immuring him in the dungeon of a solitary castle. 

The Story. — St. Leon, a nobleman of France, having lost his 
whole fortune at the gaming table, accompanies his wife and family 
to R retreat in Switzerland, where he endures all the miseries attend- 
ant on extreme indigence. After some years of severe suffering, a 
decrepid old man arrives at his cottage, and, in return for the hospi- 
tality with which he is treated by St. Leon, bequeaths to him the se- 
crets of the philosophers' stone and the elixir vitee. The old man dies 
D — VOL. IX. 
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soon after the communication, ant! St. Leon, quitting his wife and 
d.iughters, in-stantly travels, with his son Charles, to Dresden, where 
the Duke of Saxony holds hi^ court. Here the extraordinary splen- 
dour in which St. Leon lives, withosit any apparent means of sup- 
porting it, excites suspicion, and Charles, h.aving received some af- 
front, in consequence of the ambiguity of his charaiier, hastens to his 
father, and ferempinrily insists on an explanation of the manner in 
which he has acquired his wealth. The most determined silence, 
upon this point, is one of the conditions which the stranger had im- 
posed on St. Leon, when he disclosed to him the great secrets. The 
required information is, of course, not given, and Charles takes a 
formal leave of his father, resolved to throw himself into the arms of 
poverty, rather than suffer the imputation of dishonour. Aletterfrom 
his wife summons St. Leon back to bis residence, at Constance ; and 
here he listens to a similar remonstrance from her, which is no sooner 
concluded, than the poor man is committed to prison, on suspicidn of 
having murdere<d the mysterious stranger. His wealth is now of ser- 
vice to him the keeper is bribed to permit his escape, and St. Leon 
accompanies his family to Pisa, from whence he is coHijrellcd to fly 
by the populace, who consider him as a conjuror. He arrives at 
Lucca, where his wife dies. Having repurchased his estate of St. 
Leon, he sends his daughters to resident the paternal Chateau, 
and departs himself for Madrid. Here he is soon recognized by a 
person who had seen him at Pisa, and, information against him being 
lodged with the holy office, he is consigned to the dungeons of the 
inquisition, from whence, after an imprisonment of twelve years, he 
is released, to increase the triumph of an Auta de fi, at Valladolid, hut 
escapes through the crowd which had assembled in that city, to witi 
ness the procession. He is now fifty-four years of age j but, from 
his long confinement, has more the appearance of eighty. He 
thinks this a favourable time for him to try the effects of the elixir, 
and, having mixed it up secundum artem, and swallowed it, behold ! 
he is no longer either eighty or fifty-four, but a blooming youth of 
twenty ! ! Under the disguise of a travelling merchant, he pays a 
visit to St. Leon, in order to gratify the anxiety of a parent with a 
sight of his daughters. One of them had died during his imprison- 
ment, hut the others still existed, and were, in appearance, consider- 
ably older than himself. The sight of his children strongly affefts 
his feelings, and he has much difficultv to retire without a discovery. 
He now resolves to make a good use of his inexhaustible resources, 
and journies to Buda, in Hungary, the inhabitants of which town 
are nearly perishing with hunger, the consequence of a tedious war. 
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He saves the country, and is worshipped as a deity by the people, to 
whose ingratitudo, on a reverse ot fortune, he is near falling a viilim. 
To shield himself from the effetts of popular resentment, he makes 
choice of a friend, Bethlem Gabor, a gigantic Turk, whom misfor- 
tune and disappointment had converted into a misanthrope and a bar- 
barian — a sort of Polypheme, in short, and strikingly answerable, in 
person, to the description of Virgil— 

Monstnim, horrendum, inforrae, ingens, cui lumen ademptum eit. 
With this savage he enters into the closest alliance but, possessing 
some of the ‘ milk cf human kindness,' and not delighting in blood, 
like his friend Bethlem, the latter conceives an antipathy to him, 
stronger than was at first his attachment ; and, causing him to be 
ronducled to his castle, shuts him up in one of its remotest dungeons. 
While he continues in this situation, the Austrians attack and set fire 
to the castle, and Gabor is slain. The release of St. Leon follows of 
course : he demands to see the commander of the viiflorious assailants, 
and discovers him to be no other than his son Charles, who had em- 
braced a soldier’s life, and, having distinguished himself in several 
campaigns, had been entrusted with an important military command. 
He succeeds in gaining the confidence of his son, who is old enough 
to be considered the father of a stripling like himself; and, learning 
that he is attached to a young female related to the Palatine of Hun- 
gary, he interests himself to bring about the match. His interviews 
with the lady, for this purpose, are so frequent, that he unfortu- 
nately excites the jealousy of his son Charles ; and the report of his 
being a de:der in magic prevailing, at the same time, St. Leon flies 
the country, and pens that history of his life, of which vje have at- 
tempted to give the above imperfeil outline. 

It w'ill be seen, from this sketch, that the story is full of extrava- 
gance and absurdity. It shotdd seem that the author has put inven- 
tion to the rack to produce a series of incidents, which should entitle 
him to take the lead of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, whom he quotes in 
his title-page, or of that /far of still greater magnitude, the adven- 
turous and renowned traveller — Baron de Munchausen. 

This, however, is not one of those hold fiflions, which, though 
founded on a supposition irrcconcilcable with the ordinary course of 
human events, discovers such a felicity of arrangement, and con- 
sistency of charaftcr, — such a “ dependency of thing on thing,” 
that the reader, by taking the outset for granted, can readily account 
for all the subsequent stages of the narrative ; nor is it a romance of 
which we can pardon the incongruities, in consideration of the powtr- 
D a 
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ful interest that it excite.s, or the excellency of the moral it inculcates; 
but it is a farrago, as unmeaning as it is improbable, and as useless 
as it is dull ; for, though wc admit that a man may possess the mag- 
num opus which shall endue him with immortal youth and endless 
riches, not one of the adventures in which St. Leon engages, or of 
the distresses he undergoes, appears to be a natural consequence of 
those extraordinary endowments. 

If it were the express intention of Mr. Godwin to prove that the 
possession of those advantages which are supposed to constitute the 
perfeflion of the cheniic art is incompatible with the present condi- 
tion of humanity, and would operate as a curse, rather than a bles- 
sing ; that intention should have been borne out by correspondent 
illustration ; but St. Leon’s misfortunes arise, not from his possession 
of the philosophers’ stone and the dixW but from circumstances 
totally disconnefted with either. An oath is taken — a mystery is 
created — and hence originate the persecutions of St Leon t — he is sent 
to the prison of Constance, on a su.spicion of murder — his wife dies— - 
his son insults and forsakes him — and he consents to estrange himself 
from Ms children, because he cannot communicate his secret j though 
why all or any of these events should take place, it is not easy to 
comprehend. The mob at Pisa set fire to his house, in consequence 
of his having tfeedlessiy tried certain magical experiments. On the 
same account he is imprisoned in the Inqi/isition. The people of 
Buda become his enemies from the same principle which induces any 
mob to attribute their calamities to the supposed misconduff of any 
governor indeed, it is to his gold that he is indebted for his life, by 
making presents to the Bashaw, as before he had clFefled bis liberty by 
bribing the gaoler in Switzerland. His suflerings, in the castle of 
Bethlem Gabor, are the consequence, not of his wealth, nor of his 
immortality, but of his own folly, in selefling a “ demi-deviV' for 
his friend, who looked, and spoke, and thought, as never human 
being thought, looked, or spoke, and who has a motive for his cru- 
elty which it never did, nor can, enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. His subsequent adventures are but links of the same chain, 
cxc(;pting that the author outdoes his usual outdoing towards the end 
of the work, and closes with a climax worthy such a tissue of ab- 
surdity. 

Were we not fearful cf extending this article farther than our 
limits will allow, we would state what we conceive might have been 
done with this subjeift," so as to have satisfied the judgment, and left 
a good moral impression on the rpind, of the reader. Mr. Godwin 
has done neither. 
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The author recants some of the opinions advanced in his Political 
’Justice, and pays respeft to the social feelings and relations which 
bind one human creature to another ; but he has adoptcsl the sicken- 
ing sentimentality of Rousseau, and other writers of that class, which 
is as injurious to society, and, we sincerely believe, as fofeij^n to the 
heart, as the opposite extreme of apathy ; nay, we are not sure that 
Mr. Godwin’s Political Justice is not preferable to his scheme of mo~ 
rality ; for it is better to sacrifice individual connexions to the public 
good, than foster a OToef-SENSiBiLlTY, which is to be considered 
as paramoiuit to all the ties of alFeclion and consanguinity. St. Leon’s 
is a family of love, and not a rnember of it but overflows with sensi- 
bility : but, maik the disunion of these “ commingling souls." The 
mother dies, with a solemn injuni5iion that St. Leon should snap the 
cord that binds him to his children ; and St. Leon adopts the resolu- 
tion, instantly, though he has nothing to do, nor any where to go } 
but he feels himself alone in the nvorLl, and, therefore, he can do no 
less than abandon his female offspring to their fate. The young la- 
dies, it must be confessed, part with their parent with equal sang 
froid, notwithstanding their exetssiase susceptibility, and Charles, 
who is the very soul of affeiUon and honour, gives up father, mother, 
sisters, and all, because, forsooth, a French coxcomb had thought 
proper to be impertinent to him in a tennis-court. If such are the 
mysterious sympathies qf our stature, heaven forbid that they should 
ever be unravelled. 

It would be both endless and without use to state all the objec- 
tions to which the work ts open. The negro — the stranger — Beth- 
lem Gfl/'or— and, though last, not least, the blcuk dog, will not es- 
cape the animadversion of the critical reader, if the frequency of the 
digressions, the procrastination of the story, and the clumsiness of 
its const ruftion, do not deter him from proceeding to the end of the 
tale. 

The general tendency of the produflion is certainly not good 
and there are some sentinvents advanced in it which we pronounce to 
be immoral, blasphemous, and dangerous to the civil and political 
institutions of society. 

In point of style, it is, in general, nervous, glowing, and lofty, 
but redundant ; and the language is, occasionally, obscure, affefted, 
vulgar, and, sometimes, even grossly ungrammatical. 

It would be urrjust, however, to deny that the volumes present 
many choice specimens of fine writing, and that the interest is, at 
times, extremely powerful. The first volume is by far the best, and 
we have no recollection of any work in which gaming has been ex- 
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hibited in a‘more detestable point of view, or in which the agonies 
of a gamester have been more forcibly depict. 

St. Cod’voin : a Tale of ike sixteenth, senjenHenth, and eighteenth 

Centuries. By Count Reginald De St. Leon. ixmo. 3J. 6d. IVright. 

1800. 

This is a satirical parody on the produftion we have just review- 
ed, and a more .seasonable and humorous exposure of its absurdities 
could not have been planned. 

The author, who is evidently a wit and a scholar, has seized, 
with uncommon felicity, upon the most reprehensible and ridiculous 
parts of Mr. Godwin’s work, and has given him a castigation of 
which he will not forget the effefts, even should he take a ssip of his 
own elixir. 

If a man can be laughed out of his follies, sve have some hope of 
Mr. Godwin’s reformation, for here is “ a glass held up to him 
where he may see his iijmost part.” The obliquities of his judg- 
ment — the errors of his philosophy — the looseness of his principles — 
his inflated diftion — his alfefted phraseology — his grammatical 
lapses — are all exhibited to him, in the mirror of this literary Demo- 
critus, with that liveliness of humour which is often produftive of 
the desired effeft, when the force of argument and the gravity of 
criticism arc either unheeded or ilesplsed. 

The author's burlesque is not a whit inferior to his satire. By a 
very justifiable licence, he has given to incidents, which Mr. G. de- 
signed should ‘ freeze the blood,' and ‘ harrooju up the soul,' the 
most ludicrous turn imaginable ; and the expertness he has discovered, 
in this mode of treatment, is equal to that of Pietro di Cortona, 
who, by a single dash of his pencil, upon the portrait of a child he 
svas painting, so completely altered the effeft, that the infant, “ who, 
a minute before, seemed ready to break its heart with ciying, ap- 
peared in equal danger of bureting its sides with immoderate laugh- 
ter.”* We call this a. justifiable liberty, since it is exailly conforma- 
ble to the principle of Mr. Godwin’s novel ; for if we siippose a fa- 
ther in possession of youth that never can decay, we may as easily 
fancy his daughters to be sensenty-four as tmeenty-eight, and then the 
following scene becomes as probable as the original, which it is in- 
tended to burlesque. 

St. Godwin's l^isit to his Daughters. 

* As I (frew near the <ioor, “ their light and airy figures, as I last saw them 
at Constance, in 1 j47, danced txjfcre tlie eyes of my imagination. 1 was afrtud to 
hreaUie.” 

« Set p. 177 of tbe Monthl/ Mirror, vol. VIII. 
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* Entering, ** 1 saw two ladies who appeared to be respectively about seventy- 
eight and seventy-four yci^rs of age, and wliom, but not without much difScultj'^ 
1 recognised for my ilaughers, Julia and Louisa,” The youngest appeared to me 
lo have St. Vitus’s dance, and the cldc t, whose nose and chin w«ut* in perfect 
o)ntact, w'as very much palsied, and nodded Le/hrad about in sdl directions, like 
a mandarine ou a chimney-piece. “ Their gesture and manners, as I expected, 
w matronly^ and sedate.'* 

‘ They were seatod in arm chairs, with their backs to the door, and being, as 
I afterwards understood, both deaf, they did not knowUiatl was in the nx>m, un- 
til 1 marched up between them; when one mumbling out, I.a, bless me, how 
you friglden a bw\y ! the other, putting oa her spectacles, and looking up, took 
me for the apothecary. What a situation for a father ! 

‘ In vain did I protest that I was no apothecary, for they could not hear a word 
I said. At length, ** the mysterious sympathies of our natur^* jp^tting the better 
of me, I seized hold of l^uisQ, and threw my arms round her neck. The other 
instantly began kicking the floor as if she was mad. Immediately two servants 
appeared, and according to their misstresses orders, notwithstanding all the oratory 
of a father, I was kicked out of doors, 

** I now quitted the residence of my daughters. I had satisfied the longing cu- 
riosity of a father ; had seen their situation ; had witnessed their beauty, their 
aciompiishments, and their •virtues, 

‘ Leaving St. Godwin, “ the idea of these two amiable sisters soon faded in mp 
sensoriumy ** I laid my- huJid upon my heart and congratulated myself.” 

Tlie extraordinary intimacy which takes place between St. Leon 
and Bethlcm Gabor is no less happily ridiculed. 

‘ 1 wanted a friend to consult — 1 1 ’ast iny eyes about, and soon fixed upon one. 
The name of the man was Bethlem Gabor, or as he told me Giber — lay some sup- 
ply ing the vowels in that manner. 1 »hal| describe him. He was a Turkish-Jew, 
and had been a desperate warrior. “ He was more than six feet in stature. Hi* 
voice was like thunder. His head and chin were cloathetl with a shaggv hair, in 
colour a dead black. Li the w ars he had lost three fingers of one of his hands ; 
the sigid of his right eye was extinguished, and tire check half shot away, while 
the same explc^ion had burned iiisconiplexiou into a colour that was universally' 
dun or black. His nose was scarred, and his lips were thick and large.” 

‘ Such was the amiable creature 1 elected for my bosom friend. 

“ If ever, on the face of the eartli, there lived a misanthrope, old Bedlam (for 
so I used to call him) was the man. 

** He cursed maitkind, he rose up Its fierce defiance of eternal prmddenee; and 
your blood curdled within you as lie spoke. Such was Bethlem Gaixrr: 1 could 
NOT HELP ADMIRING HIM !” ** lu his estimate, the poorest and most servileof 

all maxims, was that of the author of tl c Christian religion, to repay injury with 
favour, and curses with benediction. — 1 felt my sell' attached to him !” 

“ Frequently did wc continue whole nights, relieving our souls by cursing and 

d g all the world ; and were surpriseil still at our serious board by the liglit 

of the morrow’s sun. It is scarcely necessary to add, tlrat my understanding con- 
iirmed what my heart impelled, and that old Bedlam appeared to me the fittest num 
In the world upon whom to fix for a friend !” 

1 have now, 1 believe, fully accuunt<;d ior our mtimacy', and displayed the 
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ligaiurti tiiat secretly bound us to each oUier.~l did him every service in my 

* I believed him to l>e just the “ self-centred indi^'idunP'* I was myself. But 
“ Little, alas ! did I understand the compound oS tenderness and ferocity, of 
ciiivenea and inscrutability', with which 1 was now concerned.” 

Having very humorously described the manner in which St. God- 
win was lured into the dungeon, by Old Bedlam, the ingenious au- 
thor thus proceeds. 

* Thus entrapped, “ I cursed j I statnped with my feet ; I smote my forehead 
wiili my closed hands; I lore my hair ; but all in vain ; nothing came of it . 
I stayed here one month without seeing any one, during which time I felt “ the 
horrors of hungir sublimed by despair ** }Vhat a termination of life •was thii 
for** AN IMMORTAL BEING ! 

* At last Gabor came, and peeped into the cell, thinking to find me dead, or, 
at any rate, too sick to eat ; he, tlierefore, brought me some provision. Seeing I 
still lived, he looked at “ my glassy and rayless eyes,** and said, in a lone that 
might “ quail the stoutest,” 

“ I hate 

* ‘ It seems almost unnecessary for me to say, that I borrowed this character 
in part from De Montfortl, a tragedy, published in a scries of plays, depicting 
tlic passions, and now preparing for representation at Drury-lanc theatre. The 
misantliropic hero, there, experiences ev'erj’ description of kindness fft>m another, 
which only serves to make him hate his benefactor the more, and he in the end 
destrov’s him. It will be seen that old Bedlam would have rcwardctl me in the same 
manner, if I had not tasted the julep. 

* It may appear remarkable that I, who live, as it were, in the theatres, should 
say nothing about them *in my whole work, but what I htTe state. This is my 
reason : to descant on Shakspeare, and the wwiters of the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, would lx; superfluous ; and in those of the latter end of it, al- 
though I hare watched them narrowly, I have discovered but one thing of their 
invention important enough to rescue the dramatists of this pericxi from the impu- 
tation of dulness and ant of originality. I am happy to record it 

‘ Mr. Knight, author of the Turnpike Gate, with all the daring boldness of 
genius, proposes, hi his advertisement, to substitute, “ for the old and ridiculous 
Bignsof P. S. (prompt side) and O. P. (opposite prompt) R. H. (right hajid) and 
L, H. (left hand).” To this truly original thought, there is but one objection, 
and that the fervour of the author’s imagination led him to neglect. It is, that 
the players all know where the prompter is, but all do not know their right band 
from their left. If the military plan, however, of chalking the right arm, was in- 
troduced, I think this great idea would then be every way perfect, 

* Other ingetiious novelties, (but far less momentous,) gudi as a man in want 
of light, calling to the moon to apptftr, and she ap]>ears, (Votary of Wealth); 
or virgins singing to the sun to come and light their tire, which he does, (Pizar- 
ro) ; or the veiy clever trick, when an author ha» brought his characters all toge- 
tlier, and does not know how to get rid of them, of suddenly letting the curtaia 
fail, &c. 3dc. I could dwell on with delight ; but paper is so excessively dear, 
that I must be excused for thus briefly touching on the grand apd sublime iav«n- 
liont of tliefsg-end of fSOO.* 
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** / hate the man in nvhom kindness produces no responsive afeetion ! There i* 
fowl ; there is a light j eat !” 

Though I obsened that his look was very “ trsscnient,” and his “ eyes « 

blasted and dried to horn,” I determined to expostulate with him.* 

We shall make one other short extraft from this whimsical little 
volume. It is a dialogue between St. Godwin and the negro he is 
supposed to meet wfith in the prison of Constance. The philosopher 
stands convifted by hi s own testimony. • 

“ You arc very ])Oor,” said I. 

“ So they tell me," said he. 

“ I nssas surprised at the propriety of his ansvsers. I am unable, at this distance 
of time, to recal the defects of his language j and 1 disdaid the mimic toil of in- 
venting a jargon j” — ^yes, my characters shall all think and speak like philosophers 
— such philosophers as myself. I went on : 

“ It is a very sad thing to be poor 

“ Why, yes,” said he, ** so 1 have heard, Sir,'^ 

I had before been struck <with a certain correctness of thinking in him but 
his last answer was so just and philosophical, that I could not help gazing upon 
him with amazement. I marked the lineaments of his face, in which I fancied I 
discerned the interminable lines which denote a love of liberty. 1 therefore asked 
him whether he “ would be pleaded, instead of being a turnkey, to liave the key 
turned on himself,” 

‘ To this the negro answered, with his usual acuteness, “ that he should not ;” 
but finding this a round-about way of coming to the point, I cut short all further 
preliminaries, and oti'ered him a sum of money to connive at my escape. This, 
with a philosophy much above my cansprehension, he |H)sitivcly relused, saying, he 
would remain faithful to his master. I now perceived tliat he was alfected with 
the “ whim of integrity (indeed integiity and every thing of that sort is all 
suhim •,) but, before 1 could attack him in any other way, he quitted me. 

“ Ki.wcs might have confessed tlieir inferiority to tliis man,” as they should 
to any man ' “ But is he” (nvho is only superior to kings J “ to be regarded as 

the model of what a human creature should be wished to be. i Oh, no 

The Travels of St. Leon and the Travels of St. Go.lv'ia we now 
leave to the choice of the reader. 

“ Hh bane And antidote ate both before him." 

Neva Tales of the Castle ; or the Noble Emigrants t a Story of Mo- 
dern Times. By Mrs. PUkington, iimo. zs. Pernor and Hood, 
lioo. 

The ingenuity of Mrs. Pilkiugton is so conspicuous, in all her 
produffions, and her condescension is so amiable, in applying it to 
the amusement and instruffion of juvenile readers, that she merits 
the praise of every critic, and the gratitude bf every preceptor. 

These “ New Tales” are calculated to excite an equal interest with 
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any that have preceded, and abound with useful observations on the 
vicissitudes of life. 

Inkle and Yariet. A Poem. By Mr. C. Bronxnt. 4J0. pp. 55. *r. 

Glendinning. 1799. 

The affefting tale of Inkle and Yarico is formed to leave a last- 
ing impression on every reader of sensibility. Hence, it has been 
novelized, dramatised, and poetised ; but, in our opinion, with a 
diminution of that pathetic effeft which is produced by the simple 
prose narrative of Sir Richard Steele. We cannot compliment the 
present writer on being adequate to the task he has undertaken, for 
a task indeed it appears, as we gather from more passages than his 
address to Miranda, which may serve as a fair sample of the versifi* 
•ation. 

“ Engai;ing fair, with every virtue blest. 

Of every female excellenee posrest ; 

Whose outward beauty mental charms improve. 

Charms ever bloomin;;, and w hich merit love ; 

Who all y our «ex*s follieH can despise, 

And o’er their little arts superior i^se : 

Before you, by your orders 1 appear, 

And as you bid, a dress poetic wear. 

1 doubt it all behts— but as I pay 
Respect to all your orders, 1 obey ; 

Oh ! should 1 chance to please— Hjbtain your praise; 

Shou’d you attend too, and approve my lays. 

Then greatly blest— I have my utmost aim, 

Nor vainly covet more extensive fame. 

The author dreads not the harsh critic’s rage. 

Too weak for their attacks his humble page ; 

He boasts no favour of the sacred nine, 

And feeU no influence of their pow’r divine; 

Ne’er have they ton’d to sing his artless tongue, 

Or Uess’d his numbers, or inspir’d his song: 

Why writes he then ? he writes to please a friend, 

And if she loves, let others discommend, 
ll' here the smallest pleasure you shall find. 

Aught to impr>ve, or to ddight the mind : 

If with your sntiles you bless my humble strain. 

My utmost w'ishes 1 shall then obtain, 

And shall not, dear Miranda, write in vain,” 

The modest pretensions of this author disarm the ‘ critic’s rage,’ 
and make us wish that his endeavours to please his ‘ lovely fair,' may 
Bet have been exerted in <vain. 
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7 'Ae Importance of Religion considered, and the relative Duties it incul- 
cates ; with occasional Meditations, Prayers, and Hymns, itmo. 
ts. id. Scatcherd and Sael. 1799. 

By those who think seriously on a serious subjeft, this volume 
will not be lightly esteemed. It asserts the leading doftrines of Chris- 
tianity, in a clear and comprehensive manner ; and it forcibly incul- 
cates the importance of a moral and religious life. These topics 
were ably treated in a valuable little traft which appeared long since, 
under a kindred title : but the vast accession of theological publica- 
tions, since that period, has given to the present writer an opportu- 
nity of modelling a new work on a similarly useful plan. 

The following note contains a pointed allusion to an opprobrious 
fashion of the times. 

“ In the neighbourhood of laindon, it was a custom, not many years ago, 
to assemble in the public walks on a Sunday evening, when the public worship of 
the day was over ; but now, the morning-sen'ux is scarcely at an end, betbre 
Hyde Park is crowded like a race-course, and a sort of Vauxliall promenade is 
kept up all the afternoon, to the almost total desertion of our churches and cha- 
pels, at both ends of the town. Surely these things ought not to l>e so in a Cliris- 
tian countrv, under circumstances so peculiarly awakening as our present are, 
and especially w hen we sec before us, in a neighbouring kingdom, the baleful 
Mxisequences of national apostacy from religious faith, religious practice, and re- 
ligious principles.” p. 171 . 

The Life of Robert Ferguson ; with a Critique on his Works. By Da- 
vid Irving. t-vo. Glasgow. Chapmftn. 1799. 

Though it may not often be an objeft of solicitude, to know 
whether an author be ‘ a fair or brown man,’ before we peruse his 
works, it certainly is a gratification to be made acquainted with his 
general charafler. That of Ferguson was far from exemplary — but 
his life forms a desirable addition to our poetical biography. It is 
written with a manly zeal for historic truth, and with a candid spirit 
of critical inquiry. 

A Historical and Philosophical Sketch of the Disco veries and Settle- 
ments of the Europeans in Northern and Western Africa, at the 
Close of the eighteenth Century, pp. 441, i zmo. y. Edinburgh, 
Brown and Symington, 1799. 

“ The acquaintance of the ancients with Nigritia, beyond Ceme 
•r Arguin,' ' says the able author of this interesting volume, “ was 
extremely vague and inaccurate, and the information of the modems 
is scattered over a wide surface of crude, superficial, inconsistent, and 
desultory relations. By attempting to collect, condense, and arrange 
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this knowledge, the author imagines that he has performed an accep- 
table service to men of literature, taste, and philosophy.” 

This “ service” the anonymous author may assure Mmself of hav- 
ing performed, in a manner eminently useful to others, and honoura- 
ble to himself. Abridgements and compilations too frequently are 
undertaken by those whose sole stimulus is gain, and whose objeft 
therefore is dispatch j whence it follows, as a natural consequence, 
that they are crudely digested, and incongruously put together.— 
They may be considered as dwarfs in literature, whose several parts 
seldom bear any just or relative proportion. Of the present work, we 
can give, with much confidence, a very different charafter. It is the 
labour of a man of letters, of liberal principles, and of ingenuous re- 
search j who.se intclleft is expanded by philosophical knowledge, and 
whose mind is enlarged by Christian philanthropy. This, without 
knowing the author, we may safely pronounce, at the same time that 
we recommend his produftion to every reader with whom the utile et 
dulce is a desideratum in historical composition. 

The following spirited lines point out the author to be a student 
in the Darwinian school of poe.sy. They describe the confla- 
gration of an Indian forest, which the Hindus assert to be fre- 
quently occasioned by the percussion of tire flexile canes, agitated by 
the storm. 

“ In Mysore thus the shrill tornado raves. 

And bends tlie pliant canes in cnrlin;; waves, 

Grincis thin silieious joints with ccasele.ss ire, 

Till bright emerge the ruby seeds ot' lire j 

While heav’n*3 broad arch around him seems to blare, 

The Hindu dreads on seas of tiame to gaae ; 

While o’er him floats the burning crimson ray. 

That flashes o’er the earth infernal day : 

The hills resound witli one discordant yell 
Of fiercest beasts that, harmless, crowd the dell ; 

The barb’rous tiger whets his fangs no more, 

Nor laps, with lingering wrath, his victim’s gore. 

Curb’d of his rage, the lion’s strength is tame, 

And owns the pow’r of all-devouring flame.” 

Frederic Latimer j or the History of a Young Man of Fashion, j -vols. 

I ^mo. Cadel. 

W E here find an interesting fable, and impressive moral ; a pic- 
ture, too faithfully drawn, of what is called elegant life, and a spe- 
cimen of sensible and unaffeiied di£fion> 
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Sheridan and Kotzebue. — The enterprizing Adventures of Pizarro ; 
preceded by a Brief Sketch of the V oyages and Discoveries of Co- 
lumbus and Cortez ; to vs hie h are subjoined, the Histories of Alon- 
zo and Cora, on vihich Kotzebue founded his tnvo celebrated Plays 
of the Kirgin of the Sun, and the Death of RoHa. Also Varieties 
and Oppositions of Criticisms on the Play of Pizarro. With Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Sheridan and Kotzebue : the vshole forming 
a Comprehensive Account of those Plays, and the Grand Ballads 
[Ballets'^ of Cora, esnd Rolla and Cora, at the Royal Circus, and 
Royal Ampitheatre. Dedicated to R. B. Sheridan, Esq. ivo. zs. 
bd. Fairburn. 1 799. 

The extraordinary success of the play of Pizarro will naturally 
excite the curiosity of the public towards that portion of the History 
of America, upon which Kotzebue has founded his drama. Mr. 
Britton, the compiler of this little work, has colleflcd, from Dr. Ro- 
bertson, -and other respetbable authors, the various particulars rela- 
tive to the discovery of the new world, by Columbus, and the subse- 
quent expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro. He has likewise extrafted, 
from the Incas of Marmontel, the several passage which describe 
the cruelties of the Spaniards, inflifted on the Peruvians, under the 
command of Pizarro, and the loves of Alonzo and the Virgin of the 
Sun. 

The Biographical Sketches of Sheridan and Kotzebue are those 
which appeared in this miscellany. Among the criticisms, we ob- 
serve Mr. Britton’s “ Observations on an illiberal Critique on Pizar- 
ro,” the greater part whereof was inserted in the Mirror, p. 39, 
vol. VIII. and also extrafls from oar rema;ks upon the play, some 
of which he has omitted to distinguish by inverted commas. 

Upon the whole, we can recommend this pamphlet, as affording, 
at a very moderate price, a great variety of interesting information 
upon the subjetls of which it professes to treat. It is decorated with 
a frontispiece, from the design of Thurston, representing Rolla in the 
afl of protefling the child of Cora, which he had just rescued from 
the hands of the Spanish chieftains. 

We were sorry to notice such inaccuracies as the following : “ the 
cautious politics of that prince [Henry 7th] avas totally inimical, 
&c.” — “ The Indies he was in quest of, vas still at a distance,” 
[p. z.] “ The charaflers of Elvira and Rolla has subjefted him,” 

[p. 70.] “ The manners and playing of this aftress, justly personi- 

fies," [p. 91. Note.] Mr. Britton is not coneCl when he states 
that Marmontel’s Incas is “ but little knozvn in England," few works 
arc more deservedly popular in this country. 
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A Memoir of the Life of R. B. Sheridan, Esq. ’with a concise Critique 
upon the ne-iu Trajedy [Tra^?<^] entitled Piiutrro. t’vo. pp. 
Parsons. 1799. 

This memoir appeared, several years ago, in the paper of the 
JVorld, and came from the jwn of the Reverend Mr. Este. It is 
written with spirit, but gives a very imperfeft account of Mr. Sheri- 
dan ; and the authenticity of some of the anecdotes is extremely dis- 
putable. It is not true that Mr. Sheridan was bom on the passage 
from Dublin to Holyhead ; and the following story we believe to be 
equally void of foundation : 

' Mr. Sheridan's father introduced him at Bath, with a view to anistance in hit 
readings, where the following story b told of him : the father, knowing the son's 
excellence at declamation, had caused iib name to be inserted in the advertise- 
ment of his ow n reading ; the youth, mortiiicd at thb supposed degradation of 
education and character, went to the printer, and menaced him with chastise- 
ment, if he shcruld ever again make free with his name, and the printer remem- 
bering the wholesome advice of the old adage in propria pelle juiesce, omitted it, 
and to this circumstance is imputed the subsequent mbunderstanding between him 
and his father.' 

The critique .subjoined to the memoir does not appear to be 
written by the same person. It enters very slightly into the merits 
of the play, of which the author gives a dull, perplexed, and very 
unsatisfa£fory account. 

T/ie Abbess ; a Romance. By W. H. Ireland, the a’vo’wed Author of 
the Shakspeare Papers, jimo. 4. >vols. Earle and Hemet. lygS. 
Mr. Ireland has produced this novel to convince the public 
that he can ’wsite ; and that they have, therefore, no right to deny his 
claim to the reputation of being the author of the Shakspeare Pa- 
pers. He glories in, what he calls, the success of his literary fraud, 
and laughs at the folly of those who attributed the MSS. to the pen 
of Shakspeare. — “ Whose fault is it,” he asks, “ that they were so 
considered, mine or the world’s ? How could they suffer themselves 
to be thus deceived. ? Men of superior genius, of uncommon un- 
derstanding, truly, sincerely, and firmly believed, that Shakspeare 
alone, and no other, wrote those papers. I knew they would be- 
lieve it. I knew how far the credulity of mankind might be im- 
]K)sed upon. — Success crowned my bold attempt. I have deceived 
the world, you say. No, the world have deceived themselves. Whose 
fault is it .> I ask again ; mine or the world’s ?” ' 

This is the triumph of the devil, when he has caught a viilim in 
his toils : — he first betrays, and then insults the credulity he has en- 
snared. If Mr. Ireland, the a’vo’wed author of the Shakspeare Pa- 
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pers, (giving credit to his avowal, though we have still no proof that 
he is the sole author ; nor, indeed, the author of any part of them) 
can rest contented with a pitiful sophistry, like this, we fear he is 
something worse than the knave he has openly declared himself. 

It is not the mere fabrication of the papers in question that at- 
taches so much criminality on Mr. Ireland, but the impudent and 
wicked falshoods of which he ha.*; been guilty, in the course of that 
.public examination to which they were exposed. He has deceived, 
NOT the ’world, but the incautious and precipitate few who pro- 
nounced judgment in favour of their authenticity. The ’world de- 
tefled the lie, and despised the forgery. He has decerned himself, 
woefully and beyond reparation. The ’veorld will question his vera. 
city, even when he may aft towards them with the most scrupulous 
sincerity. He has decerned his friends, who listened to his protesta- 
tions, and joined in the defence of his charafter. He has decei’ved 
HIS OWN FATHER, whom he made the instiniment to proclaim the 
wonderful discovery, and perpetuate the infamy of his son. Such, 
perhaps^ have been his deceptions — but he has not decei’ved the 
WORLD. 

As to the Abbess, it is evidently intended as a counterpart to the 
Monk ; though infinitely inferior to the original in point of writing, 
invention, and interest ; the grossest plagiarisms are apparent from 
Mrs. RadclifFe, as well as Mr. Lewis i and a variety of episodic 
matter is introduced, which fatigues the reader’s attention, and 
sometimes excites his disgust. The aifeftation of padre, madre, 
Comte, Duca, Domina, dec. though every other person and objeft 
are expressed Anglice', merits repreliension ; and the grossness of the 
Abbess's charafter may prove injurious to the morals, and will cer- 
tainly shock the delicacy, of the female mind. 

Upon the whole, however, the volumes discover a degree of ta- 
lent above what we ordinarily meet with in produftions of a similar 
nature. 

DRAMATIC. 

The Tournament, a Tragedy j imitated from the celebrated German 
Drama ent'Hled Agnes Bernaueur, ’which ’was ’written by a Ne- 
, bleman of high Rank, and founded on a toH that occurred 'in 
Ba’varia, about the Tear M,cccc,xxxv. By Marianne Starke. 
Author of the Widonw of Malabar, of Letters from Italy, 

between the Tears and ijqi. %’vo. ir. Phillips. 1800. 
Albert, son to the Duke of Bavaria-Munick, having united 
liiaueif to Agnes, who it supposed to be of obscure and illegitimate 
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origin, his father, indignant at the marriage, debars him from 
tile privileges of knighthood, and denies his right of succession to 
the throne of Bavaria, unless he will consent to renounce his brkle. 
This he absolutely refuses, and expresses his determination to resist 
any measures that shall be taken to separate him from his wife, who 
resides at his castle near Ratisbon. The Viceroy of Straubing, how- 
ever, who indulges a passion for Agnes, and is commissioned, by the 
Duke, to proceed against her as a state criminal, contrives to carry 
her off by force : and upon her refusal to accept of life, upon the 
vile conditions he proposes, she is publicly tried, and, being pro- 
nounced guilty by the deciding voice of the viceroy, he orders her 
to be thrown from a bridge into the Danube ; but, just as the 
guards are about to cxectite the sentence, Albert rushes in, with a 
band of knights, and, rescuing his bride, inflifls that punishment 
on the viceroy, which he had designed for the innocent Agnes, 
who, in the course of the play, is tliscovercd to be the ncglcifed 
daughter of a brave prince, the friend and kinsman of Ernest. The 
Duke is reconciled to his son, and the tragedy concludes. 

This catastrophe does not accord with the historical fa£l, for 
Agnes was really thrown into the Danube. Miss Starke has pre- 
served her life, for the sake of dramatic justice. 

'I'he language of this play is neither so correil nor so poetical as the 
author’s tragedy of the IVUowofMalai/ar, which veiy deservedly met 
with considerable success on the stage. The sentiment and phraseo- 
log)’ are hacknied, and the constant recurrence of the words ly Hea- 
ven, an asseveration in too common use with dramatic writers, is ex- 
tremely offensive both to the car and feelings. The story, however, 
is not uninteasting, and the maimer in which it is conduced, disco- 
vers considerable ingenuity. 

Edmond ; Orphan of the Castle, a 7 ” ragedy, in five ABs. Bounded 

on the “ Old English Baron," a Gothic Story, ivo. pp. 73. 

Faulder. 1799. 

There is not a fault in composition which the author of this 
wretched doggrel has not committed, in every page of his produftion. 
For the benefit of the poor deluded writer, and as awarningto all other 
illiterate scribblers, who may feel an untimely ambition to supply the 
cheese-mongers with waste paper, we shall transcribe the first scene of 
aft the third, in which the Orphan oftheCastleii supposed to discover 
the ghost of his murdered father. Imperfeft metre, obscurity, tur- 
gidity, nonsense, bad English, flat contradiftions, are observable ijj 
almost every line. 
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ACT III.— SCENE I. 

£JmenJ tn the bed asleep \ on one side the ghost of Lord Lovel in armour f luitA 
tfu bea'ver donun : on the other Lad^' Love/ } soft music is heardf and thejr re- 
tire though the folding doors* 

Edmond (awakes much disturbed,) 

Edmond , — Ah ! is it so? or do ideal flights oppress my brain? 

<• Methought, they said “ Hail Edmond Lord of Lovel I” 

And then ! Oh God ! with solemn groans cried “ Murder” thrice !— 
With hands uplifted blest me astlieir son, 

W'hen heav’iily sounds possess’d my wond’ring soul !— — 

^1/ stricken hearty of superstition void^ 

Beats with emotion at marvelous dreamt : 

(A wind proceeds through the apartments, and the folding doors dost,') 
Behold ! the doors no\r clo^ through which they pass'd ! 

Great Heaven ! are these thy messengers of fate ; 

Arc the)' decreed t’uufold each darkened deed^ 

Which sapient villar.y hath still secreted ? * 

Yet stop, and ponder well, vain Edmond ! 

E’er fere] thou’rt convinc’d, to thee the augur tends ; 

Edmonds there are besides tl)e orphan Edmond I 
My mind’s a labyrinth witltout a clue, 

Oft have 1 dreaiu’d, and like a vision ’twas 
Vlaying o'er my fancy of reflection void. 

My new 'woke eyes by real objects struck, 

The fleeting fom\s lost ev’ry' faint impression 

Here ! dread solemnity my senses powet^d^ 

And though I dept, yet still I seem’d awake ! 

(turning tonvards the doors) 

Through yonder doors they made their awful exit ! 

My enquiring mind would i'ain seek further proof— 

Guilt may have fears— but innocence hatii none I 

I’ll follow ! “ (goes through the door). 

It will scarcely be doubted, whatever the reader may think of 
the ^ ideal flights' of the Lord of Lovel, that the mind oi this 
prince of Grub-street drones is truly a ‘ labyrinth nvithout a clue,' 
and that a ^ fancy" so completely ‘ njoid of rcfleSlion" should not be 
permitted to circulate its *■ marnflous dreams" any where but within 
the walls of Bethlem or St. Luke's. 

Sir John Butt : a Farce. In tvjo Adis. 12/wo. Edinburgh. 1798. 
The objeft of this farce, as far as we can coIIe^SI, (for it does not 
appear to be very obvious) is to point out the consequences of an al- 
liance, or fraternization, with the French. The author's humour is 
extieinely coarse and indelicate, and he makes no scruple to use ex- 
pressions which would defile the lips, and offend the car, of depravity 
itself. It must be observed, however, that his Dramatis Persone^ 
consist chiefly of Butchers^ Lamplighters^ Sca^tjengers^ Chinfney- 
snAseeferSy and Fish^omen, 

F — VOL. IJC. 
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THE BRITISH STAGE. 


IMl rATIO VIT>*, SPECULUM CONSUETUDINIS, IMACO ♦EEITATIS. Ci.in. 
The Imiutioa of LIFE — The Mirror of MANNERS— The Rcpreiemillon of TRUTH. 


WHAT ARE THE PARTICULAR EFFECTS OF THE STAGE ? 

AN ESSAY. 

By Frederick Schiller. 

fcoutlnucd from Phge j6o, VOL VIII.] 

Should we attempt to appreciate comedy and tragedy, in propor> 
tion to the efFeiSl produced, experience would probably give the pre- 
ference to the first. Ridicule and contempt otfend the pride of man 
more sensibly than detestation torments his conscience. Our cowar- 
dice shrinks before the terrible ; but even this cowardice exposes us 
to the sting of satire. Laws and conscience often guard us against 
the commission of vice and crimes ; — to escape ridicule requires a 
peculiarly fine taste, which we have no where so good an opportunity 
to cultivate as at the theatre. We could accord, to a friend, the 
liberty to attack our morals and our hearts ; but could not, without 
difficulty and pain, forgive him a single laugh. Our mistakes can 
endure the presence of an inspeftor and judge ; our bad habits 
scarcely a single witness. The stage alone is privileged to laugh 
at our weaknesses, because she spares our sensibility, and appears to 
be unacquainted with the culpable fool. We observe our masks fall 
to the ground, without blushing, and return thanks, in secret, for the 
gentle admonition. 

This is, however, but a small part of her power t the stage is, 
more than any other public Institution, a school of pra£lical wisdom ; 
a guide through domestic life ; the safest key to the most secret pas- 
sages of the human heart. I grant that self-love, and stubbornness 
of conscience, frequently render abortive her best attempts ; that 
thousands of the vicious stand unabashed before her tribunal — thou- 
sands of good feelings rebound fruitless, from the cold hearts of the 
speilators. I am even of opinion, that the Harpagon of Moliere 
never reformed one miser j that the example of the self-murderer, 
Beverley, never cured the fatal passion for play ; that the unhappy 
fate of Charles Moor has contributed but little to the security of the 
high roads: — yet, though we circumscribe, in a great measure, these 
effeels of the stage ; should we be unjust enough to deny them alto- 
gether j still how vast remains her influence 1 If she neither annihi- 
late, nor lessen, the sum of vice, — lias she not made it knovrn to us > 
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With vice and folly we are doomed to live we must either yield to 
them, or oppose them ; either undermine them, or ourselves succumb. 
They can no longer, however, take us by surprise. We are in- 
ftru^ed with their designs. The stage has betrayed to us the secret 
of dete£Hng and rendering them innoxious. She unmasks the aitful 
hypocrite, and disentangles the net in which cunning and cabal had 
enveloped us. Deception and falshood she drags from their winding 
labyrinths, and exposes their frightful visages to the face of day. 
Perhaps the dying Sarah has never shocked a single voluptuary, nor 
all the pictures of punished seduction cooled his ardour for a moment ; 
perhaps even the frail’actress has earnestly striven not to produce these 
effects i yet how happy is it, that unsuspefting iimocence is now 
acquainted with his snares ; that the stage has taught hen to suspefl 
his oaths, and tremble before his adorations. 

The stage does not merely direfl our attention to men and cha- 
racters, but likewise teaches us the great art of supporting our des- 
tinies. In the play of life. Design and Chance aft parts of equal 
magnitude : we direft the one — are blindly subjeft to the other.— 
Happy are we, indeed, if inevitable fate come not upon us unawares; 
if our fortitude and prudence have been already exercised on similar 
occasions ; if our hearts be fortified against the attack. The stage 
exposes to our view the many-coloured scenes of human sufferings. 

She artfully entices us to participate in sorrow not our own, then 

rewards us, for the transitory pain, with tears of the most exquisite 
pleasure. With her we follow Ariadne through the echoing Naxos, 
accompany her to Ugolino’s tower, ascend with her the bloody 
scaffold, and listen with her for the awful toll of death. Nature, 
surprised, here confirms, loudly and incontestibly, the slight presen- 
timent of our souls. In the prisons of the Tower, the deluded fa- 
vourite is abandoned by his queen. At the hour of death, the tor- 
tured Moor is forsaken by his false sophistical wisdom. The Al- 
mighty permits the dead to reveal secrets which to none living can be 
known ; and the fearless villain loses his last resource, when he knows 
even graves can speak. 

But it is not enough that he stage informs us of the destim'es 
of man ; she likewise inspires us with mercy for the unfortunate, 
and teaches us to judge them with indulgence. It is only when 
we are able to estimate the pressure of his wants, that we ought 
to pronounce judgment. No crime is more shameful than theft 
yet, does not a tear of compassion accompany our coadenanation, 
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when we reflefl on the maddcnirg distress which urges Edward Ruh- 
bcrg to commit the deed. Suicide is commonly abhorred as impiety ; 
yet, when Marian, assaulted by love, by the threatenings of an en- 
raged father, by the image of a frightful cloister, drinks the poison, 
which of us would be the first to pass sentence on the unfortunate 
viflim of an accursed prejudice. Toleration and humanity become 
the predominating feelings of our times : their rays penetrate to the 
seat of justice ; — yea, farther still, even to the hearts of our princes. 
What portion of this excellent work is to be ascribed to the stage ? 
Was it not she who made man known to man, and first disclosed the 
secret movements of his mind ? 

The higher ranks of men have cause to be more thankful to the 
•tage than all the rest. The great meet here, what they never, or 
seldom, meet — truth ; see, what they never, or seldom, see — man. 

So manifold and important are the services which the improved 
stage renders to moral cultivation. Her power s are not less suitable 
to the enlargement of the understanding. It is in this high sphere 
the ardent patriot, and philosopher, knows how to make the most 
advantageous use of the theatre. He casts a look through the human 
race ; compares people with people, centuries with centuries, and 
finds how slavishly the great mass of mankind lay fettered to the 
chains of prejudice and opinion — eternal obstacles to happiness ; 
learns how few are the minds which have been enlightened by the pure 
rays of truth, and how the little gain has probably been purchased 
with the whole labour of a life. — By what means can a wise legislator 
communicate it to a nation ? 

The stage is the common canal, by which the choicer spirits of a 
nation pour down the light of wisdom, in gentle currents, through 
the entire state. Juster notions, more enlightened principles, purer 
feelings, flow hence through all the veins of a people ; the clouds of 
barbarism and superstition disappear, and night gives place to day. 
Of so many admirable fruits of the improved stage, I shall only no- 
tice two : — How general is the toleration of religion and seifs become 
within a few years! Nathan, the Jew, and the Saracen, Saladin, 
have already put us to the blush, and preached the divine doitrine, 
that devotion was independent of our opinion of God. Long before 
Joseph the Second attacked the fearful hydra of pious hatred, the 
stage had planted humanity and benignity in our hearts, and taught 
us, through horrible piiluresof the rage of heathen priests, to avoid 
religious rancour. By the help of this frightful mirror, Christianity 
has wiped away her stains. . . 
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Errors in education might be, in the like manntr, successfully 
attacked by the stage : the piece is still a desideratum which shaU 
treat this interesting subje£l. No employment is of such importance 
to the state as that of education ; yet it is, of all othere, the raost 
neglefted ; the most confided to the direftion of whim and caprice. 
It belongs to the stage, alone, to exhibit the unfortunate viftims of 
neglefted education, in touching and alfefling forms. Our fathers 
might here reje61 their obstinate maxims, and our mothers learn to 
mix sense with love. False notions mislead preceptors who possess the 
best of hearts ! it is still worse if they boast of methods, and systema« 
tically destroy the tender shoot in hot-houses and academies. The pre- 
sent prevailing propensity to trifle with God’s creatures ; the memora- 
ble frenzy to metamorphose man, which resembles Deucalion, (with 
this difference, to be sure, that they change man to stone— he changed 
stones to men), deserves, more than any other wandering of the mind, 
to feel the scourge of satire. 

The stage is, likewise, an excellent means by which the minis- 
ters and guardians of a state may correft the opinions of the nation, 
concerning the government and governors. Here the legislature 
speaks to its subjects, in borrowed symbols ; justifies itself against 
their complaints, before they become public ; and, unperceivedly, 
silences their murmurs. Even emulation, and the arts, might be 
powerfully excited, if dramatists would become patriots, and go* 
vemors condescend to listen to them. 

I cannot forget to mention, in this place, the great influence 
which a well-regulated theatre might have on the spirit of a nation. 
The agreement in the opinions and tastes of a people upon 
points respefling which other nations think and feel differently, I 
call national spirit. It is in the power of the stage alone to pro- 
duce this confonnity in a high degree ; because she alone tra- 
verses the whole empire of human knowledge, exhausts every situa- 
tion of life, peeps into every comer of the heart ; because she alone 
unites in herself all classes and conditions, and possesses the direftest 
way to the head and heart. If a characteristic trait predominated 
in all our vices, if our dramatists were all of one accord, and would 
enter into a combination for this purpose ; if an inflexible choice pr» 
sided over their labours, and their pencils were devoted solely to national 
objeils — then we might possess a national stage ; then should we be- 
come a nation. What chained the people of Greece so fast together ? 
AVhat attrafled them so Irreiistibly to the tbeatte ? What but the 
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national contents of their pieces, the great preponderating interests 
•f the state, the polished humanity which breathed in them. 

The stage possesses still another merit — a merit which I the ra- 
ther mention, because I conjeflure that its adversaries are already 
put to silence. What it has been the business of this essay thus 
to shew, “ that she was of real service to morals and the under- 
•tanding,” has been hitherto doubtful ; but that she, “ of all 
the inventions of luxury, of all the institutions for social recreations, 
deserved the preference,” even her enemies have confessed. Yet, 
what she eifefls in this point is more important than has usually been 
nipposed. 

Human nature caimot endure to lay eternally upon the rack of 
occupation ; tire attraflions of sense perish with their gratification. 
Man, glutted with sensual enjoyments, weary of continued efforts, 
and tormented by the ceaseless impulse to aflion, either thirsts for 
choicer pleasures, or rushes headlong into extravagant dissipations, 
which precipitate his fall, and disturb the repose of society. Bac- 
chanalian joys, nrinous play, a thousand freiuies which idleness be- 
gets, are unavoidable, if the legislator know not how to conduft this 
propensity of the people. The man of business is in danger of em- 
bittering a life with dismal spleen, which he devotes so magnani- 
mously to the state ; the man of learning of degenerating into the 
stupid pedant ; and the people of becoming brutes. The stage is 
the establishment in which pleasure with instruflion, repose with ef- 
fort, and pastime with improvement, go hand in hand ; in which no 
faculty of the soul is str ained to the prejudice of another, nor any 
pleasure enjoyed at the cost of the whole. If grief corrode the heart, 
if clouded humours empoison the hours of loneliness, if business and 
the world disgust us, if a crowd of vices oppress our souls, and pro- 
fessional drudgery threaten to destroy our excitability — then let us 
repair to the theatre : in this fi£litious world we dream away the 
real, we again collecSl ourselves, our feelings again awaken, saluta- 
ry passions agitate our slumbering nature, and impel the blood in 
more impetuous streams. The unhappy, here, in bewailing the sor- 
rows of others, assuage their own ; the fearless become apprehensive, ^ 
and the happy melt into tears. 
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MR. SHERID.\N’S PIZARRO. 


Mr. Editor. 

IMuch has been said of Pizarro, and much of Rolla’s patristic 
speech, which is the only passage in the play that Mr. Sheridan ex- 
clusively claims for his own : but even that scanty claim must admit 
of some deduftion, when the following lines are recoUefted in Mr. 
Cowper’s justly celebrated “ Task.’’ 

, “ We love 

The king who loves the laws, respefls his bounds. 

And reigns content within them : him we serve 
Freely and with delight, who leaves us free. 

We love the man ; the paltry pageant 
We, the chief patron of the commonwealth ; 

Tou the regardless authors of Its woes. 

We, for the sake of liberty, a king ; • 

You, chains and bondage for a tyrant’s sake. 

Our love is principle, and has its root 
In reason, is judicious, manly, free ; 

Yours, a blind instinft, crouches to the rod. 

And licks the foot that treads it in the dust.” 

S. K. 

lAGO’S FIR.ST SPEECH TO OTHELLO. 


Mr. Editor, 

'Xis possible I may add to the number of those, who, asyourcorres- 
pondent observes, “ still leave some difficulty unexplained,” but the 
passage from Othello seems, to me, very clear— not that he could 
have conscientiously killed Brabantio ; for how is It possible to suppose 
it ? but that his conscience deterred him from murdering him ; under 
which designation lago would not have been singular, had he classed 
that aftlon by which a man takes away the life of a fellow-creature 
In a duel. I forbear a long explanation, as I doubt not, ere this, a 
more full and satisfaftory one, from some of your ingenious corres- 
pondents, has reached you. 

Theatre Halifax. W. P. Taylor. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET 

TO MISS MARY B M. 

Lo dreaiy Winter has begun his reign. 

The leafless trees confess his chilling power j 
While silently upon the rvhiten’d plain ' 

He sheds his all -assimilating show'r. 

Short are the days, and dismal is the night. 

No birds, hannonious, proclaim the morn 
And usher in the sun’s refreshing light — 

Speedy to go, unwilling to return. 

Yet oft thy converse, Mary, has beguil’d 

The weary length of winter’s ling’ring space ; 

While pleas’d I mark’d “Serena’s temper mild, 
Reflefted in thy kind and fairer face : 

Thy absence, hopeless, I must now deplore. 

And those bright scenes which will return no more. 
Stamfordy No‘v. 1799. Octavius. 


THE KISS. 

Long have I sedulously tried 
My fair ones lips to press ; 

Long has the cruel maid denied 
My ardent hopes to bless. 

At length the lovely girl complies. 

And grants the balmy treasure i 

Love sparkles in her brilliant eyes. 

And every look is pleasure. 

Kitty ! I thank thee for the kiss. 

Of each dull care the soother. 

But oh ! when next thou grant’st the bliss. 
Pray sha've a little smoother ! ! ! 

Exeter. Giafar. 

• Hajrlex’t Triumphf «f Temper. 
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MEMORANDA DHAMATICA, &c. 


DRURY-LANE. 

Jan. 18. — ^Miss Dc Camp apprarc.l^ for the first time, in the eliaracter of 
Itfisi Hoyden, in the Tiip to Scatkorough, which slie played in a very arch and 
spirited manner, and proved herself fully competent to act as a substitute for tlie 
iaimitable Jordan, in case of her illness, or occasional secession from tlie sta^e. 

‘21 . — The King, or love me for myself . — ^Tliis is the entertainment of the Pa- 
vilion, altererl, and somew hat improvcsl ; but the audience were still dissatisfied, 
and once more dismissed it from the stage, with every mark of disapprobation. 

Jan. 25. — Adelaide — a tragedy, by Mr. Pye, the laureat— autlior of the 
Siege of Meaux, an historical play in tliree acts, represented a few years Ijack at 
Covent-Garden tlieatre. This drama is founded upon events which took place in 
the reign of Henry the Second. Richard,* his son, having Ireen aflianged to 
Adelaide,^ sister of Philip, king of France, who remains a hostage at the court 
of Henry demands that the nuptial ceremony l>e performed. This the Pope’s 
Legate,^ absolutely prohibits, till Richard shall have first fulfilled tjie vow he iiad 
made to join a crusade against the Saraiens. This interference of the Legate his 
brother John\\ attributes to the influence of Henry, whp, he pretends, has a pas- 
sion for Adelaide, and alarms the jealousy of Ctrur de Lion, by insinuations in- 
urious to the character of his betrothed princess. Ridiard instantly u|ibraids 
Adelaide witli her inconstancy, who soon succeeds in removing his suspicions, 
but, refusing to esc.apc w ith him to the court of Philip, and thereby Irecome acces- 
sary to his design of taking up arms against bis fatlier, John adduces this is an 
additional proof of her fickleness, and urges his brother to oppose the measures 
of Henry and the legate by force of arms. Hav ing succeeded thus far, he ob- 
tains permissiMt, from his brotlier, to follow him, at the he.id of a formidable 
force, under the pretence of obstructing his rebellious progress, instead of which 
he joins the standard of Richard. The old king is so affecteti by the ]wrfidy of 
this his favourite son, tl.at he instantly falls ill, and dies of a broken heart. His 
body is brought upon the stage by Clifford,** his natural son by Rosamond, at 
the moment the two princes return to enforce their pretensions, and Adelaide, 
who had retired into a cloister, appears only to announce t> Richard tiie everlast- 
ing impediment to their union. 

The autlior has adhered pretty closely to lustorical fact, in the fable of his 
tragedy. The perfidy of John, the rebellion of Richard, his resistance to the pa- 
pal authority, his attempt to draw his sword on the Legate, and the deatli of 
Henrv, occurrcvl nearly in the manner here represented. Tlie artifice practised 
by John upon Richard, and afterwards upon his father, are tlie invention pi the 
poet, w ho has also given an importance and interest to tlie character of Atlelaidc, 
which are not justified by tlie fact. Neitlier does it apiiear that Henry had any 
child bv Rosamond, though it is true that he was attended, in his .sickness wid last 
moments, by an illegitimate son, who bore the name of (icoffry. 

a Mr. Kemble. ' f Mrs. siddoDi. t Mr. Aickin. ^ Mr. Cyry. 

II Mr. Barrymore, s» Mr. C. Kemble, 

G— VOL. IX. 
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We do not think that the portion which Mr. Pye ha*? selected from our En- 
glish annals, affonls much scope to the dramatic writer ; nor are wt of opinion 
that the deficiencies of history ha\e been satisfactorily supplied by the art 
and address of the pt)Ct. fire artJ heroism of the Richard i« 

exchanged for weakness, credulity, juspicion. John’s contrivances arc clum- 
sy, siiallow , and unncccssarj- j for the arivantages he is to gain by them arc not 
von. apparent; and so much pains were hardly necessary to incite a prince to 
rebellion who had already Iwen, more than once, guilty of that crime, impel- 
led by no other motive than his own an4jilion. Adelaide is a consistent and 
amiable character ; chaste, gencrmis, and digirified ; sacrificing even her love to 
the sacrednessof principle, and disdaining to accept the hand of aauan who had 
groundlessly suspected her fidelity, and wickedly opposed the auliiority of Iiis 
parent. 

We commend Mr. Pye for having omitlect to notice the tradition of the 
ing corpse t but the remorse of Richard, on the sight of his father’s body, might 
have furnished a more empasbioned burst of grief and self-accusation, which would 
have givTn some degree of spirit to a denouement at present exceedingly fiat and 
unimpressive. 

If, to constitute a Iraeedy, it be necessary to raise eitlier/r/ror or then tJiis 
play is not cntitlKl to that denomination, for it excites no emotion, and induc'es 
no anxiet>’. Wc behold, we listen, but wc do not feel. Interest there is scarcely 
any. Incident there is not much. Fassion there is none. Tlie diction is chaste 
and classical, but frigid and unawakening. It is not prosaic, but, on tlie contra- 
ry, it is not poetical ; and the sentiments seldom discover any novelty of thought, 
or that unexpected aptness and fervency of expression, which are sometimes even 
better than originality of idea. 

There is some little spirit in Richard’s retort upon Ute legate, but it is a mere 
flaih in the partf which rouses tlie audience for a moment, who relapse immedi- 
ately into indi/Terence, and yawn for the dropping of the curtain. 

Mrs, Skldous, Kemble, Aickin, Barrymore, Coiy', and C. Kemble did every 
possible justice to the piece. 

The Prologue, or rather the Ode^ (for it is an yJpostrophe to the Tragic Mu>e) • 
is a very fine composition. Mr. Sotheby is the author. The Epilogue, by Mr, 
Taylor, which possesses infinite point and humour, turns tipun tlte circumstance 
of Adelaide’s retreat into a convent, to avoid the addresses of her lover, a pro- 
ceeding whkii Mr. Tavlur whinisicaily contrasts w ith the less scrupulous conduct 
of our modem belles. 

Tite prolpgua was delivered by Mr. C. Kemble, and tJie Epilogue by Miss 
Mellon. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Jan. 1 6.— ‘ a Romance of the fourteenth Century, formed upon 
the Plan of an unpublished Drainu, written and transmitted by Augustus Von 
Kotzcbile.’ Tlic task of adapting Utis drama to the English stage has been as- 
signed to Mr. CUMBERLAND, who, 33 we understand, has merely made use of 
tl>e of tlie German bard ; the seuuuieut and diction are said to be entirely 
hii own. 
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We cannot detail tliis plot — and nc would not if we could} for we do not 
think that it would be eitlier useful or^entertaining to ftJlow M. Von Kotzcbiic 
tJtrough al) the intricades of a »tor\', not highly interesting in itself, and of vk hich 
the dyect seems to create perplexity Milhout interest, bustle without meaning, 
and multiplicity wilhont variety. The outline, however, is this : 

Albert y the LortI of Thurtty in SwitzerlanJy and Lazarrity an Italian chief- 
tain, are rivals in arms, as well as in love. The influence of the former predo- 
minates in Iwth } for, having defeated I.azarra, in single combat, he obtains the 
hand of Joanna oi' Afont/aufcny and retires witli her to his castle, w hich Lazarra, 
w ith the assistance ol’ a formidable baiulitti, whom he had gained over to his inte- 
rest, suddenly surprises, All)frl with difficulty escapes, leaving Im wife beijind 
him, at tlie mercy of tlie victor, who, in vain, endeavours, lioth by fuitreaties 
and threats, to shake her fidelity. Albert, in the mean time, falls into the hands 
of a man w ho, in resentment for stme supposed iajurj-, otxlcrs him into confine- 
ment, and gives a promise to Lazarra, that, at a certain liuur, he will put the 
Lord of Tburn io dmh. His deliverance, however, is effected, by the heroism 
oi' Pbilip of Beimcnty who frustrates the sanguinaiy intentions of his father, and 
excites tlie pcjirants to arm in support of their chief. Allicrt advam cs at their 
head, and, meeting with lazarra, a contest ensues, in which the latter has tlie ad- 
vantage, and is on the }K>int of sacrificing his enemy to bis vengeance, when Jo- 
anna unexpectedly enters, and plunge's her dagger in the. tyvant’s heart. 

The under plot discloses an attachment between Philip and £/o/i<a, the sup- 
posetl daughter of a cruel and avaricious Swiss, w ho insists on her marrying a 
leader of the troops of Lazarra: from this tletesled connection she is rescued by 
the stratagem of a hermit, who, in the end, proves to be herfather, and thcriglit- 
ful Lord of Thum, of wiiich he had l>ccn dispossessed by the falhcrof Alliert. 

The scene w here Kotzebue has lakl his play, and the time of action, the four- 
teenth century, are favourable to the rcpreMMitatiou of occurrences which may 
be allowed to fall under the description of Romance, Differences lietw'een petty 
states and petty lords, on the continent, were perpetually springing up, the feu- 
dal system was in full force, an I jiuwcr was res[>cctetl more than the claims of 
justir'C. Such was the spirit of the times, and hence the incessant turbulence and 
confusion which prevailed at that period, and of which a description is attcmptc-d 
to be given in the drama ot' Joanna, which is nutlilng but hu>rjt tkurr^' fiom be- 
ginning to end — battles, processions, marches, skirmishes, assaults, exits, and en» 
trances. 

This is more a spectacle, therefore, than a play, and it seems to have l>oea 
the intention of tlic parties concerned in preparing it for exhibition, to dazzle the 
view by magnificence of scenery' and decoration } to occupy the attention by a 
bewildering rapidity of action, and a constant succession of tumult and disorder ; 
rather Ibaii to interest the feelings, by a story' of gradual and well-wrought dis- 
tress, to satisfy the judgment by skilful discrimiiratipps of character, orcaptivatt 
the fancy by the charms of sentiment and language. 

Considering it in this light, the rules of criticism are nugatory, and it wouUl 
be the height of pedantry to apply them to such a subject} but it may not be 
unreasonable to express our surprise that Mr. Cuinbcriand, who has dUcariled 
every' thing belonging to Kotzebue but the plot, should uot have put that into 
tome better regulation, by amputating those excrescences into w hich Ui^ luxuriant 
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muse of the German hard had betrayed him, Wc are likewise at libcrtj toquestion 
the propriety of sulwtituting, in so general a manner as is acknowledged, the 
thr.ighti and the ‘ivordi of Cumberland, for thoughts and ivords of Kotzebue, 
of whoti) it is notone the Icxst excellencies, to conceive justly, poetically, and 
originally, and to express his sentiments with correspondent manliness and vi- 
gour. This mode of proceeding seems to imply a disdain of his great abilities, 
which an author, who has coudc^cendet^ to become the servile instrument of his 
inventhuy has scarcely a right to indulge; and it dot's not appear to us improba- 
ble that the jeZ/'-Zor/r, which is almost inseparable from the character of an au- 
thor, may have induced Mr. C. to reject many fine passages, In favour of othen 
which an impartial judge might pmnounce inferior to the original; for the writ- 
ing of Joitnna is certainly not remarkable either for elegance, spirit, or poetic 
embellishment, but is, on the contraiy, often gross, vulgar, inatrurate, and in- 
ane. The speeches are few indeed w hich sparkle with the brilliancy of genius, 
and the.^are hardly to be considered but as scintillations reflected from the bright 

of Shakj^icrc. 

There arc frequent attempts to imitate and to rival the most popular passages 
h\ PizarrCy hut they arc neither ingenious nor successful, Mr. C. follows, at 
humble distance, in point of tdcut, as well as time, and reminds us of a lamft 
man hobbling after tbc vigorous youth w ho had nearly' attained the goal. 

Though tlvc incidents are, in gcneTal, trifling and common, the scene in 
which PhUift of Belmont y w ho is by far the mo>t interesting personage in the w hole 
drama, opposes his falhcr^s determination to take aw’ay the life of Albert, and 
that in w liich his mind is tom by the slmggles of contending love and friend.dnp, 
deserve to be ranked among the mO'tt successful exhibitions of the German dra- 
ma. Mr. H. whose merits we have frc<|ucntly noticed, and whose ex- 

cellence w e Iiavc protUcteri, discovered a degree of genius and sensibilit)', in this 
character, which excited the general admiration of the audience, and which 
certainly pre^ci^ed the piece from utter condemnation. The enei^y, pathos, and 
activity of this young actor merit tlic highest thanks both of the managers and the 
author. The otlier |>errormers, particularly Holman, Murray, Munden, Incle- 
don, and Mrs. H. Johnston, are entitlfcd to much commciulation. The chancier 
assigned to Mr. Pope was scarcely worthy of his talents, and Joanna is but little 
calculated for Mrs. Pope's style of acting. 

W' ith respec t to the getting up of the piece, no opportunity has been neglected 
of bestowing upon it every decoration of dress andscenciy, and of rendering the 
spectacle as striking and magnificent as piisdble. Tlie mustering of Lazarra’s troops 
produces a very grand effect, and forms a coup d'ocil which has seldom been 
ecjualled on the English stage. 

The music is by Mr. Busby, the composer of Oceariy an ode, and the oratorio 
df the Prophecy, which was, some time back, performed at the Little Theatre in 
the Hay-Market. Its general character is grandeur and solemnity; much, (per- 
haps too much for thejitrical music,) in the style of Handel. The overture is bold 
and masterly, and the airs and chorusses swell into full tide of harmony ioz 
which tlic composer we have mentioned was so desenetlly celebrated. 

VrC understand that, after the first night, the catastrophe was altered, by 
making Laiarra (all by tlic sword of Albert, instead of the dagger of Joanna, 
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A prologue, contrary to custom, was delivered, before the overture, by Mr. 
Murrav, who also informed tire audience that Mr. Incledon, in conse<iuence of a 
domestic misfortune, laboured under a derangement of intellect. This infonnation, 
conveved in a tone of uncommon seriousness, somewhat alarmed the audience at 
first, but Mr. Incledon soon proved that his voice had suffered no Jerangement, 

notwithstanding the disorder into which Mr. Murray had thrown his intellect 

We arc worry to stale, that the loss of an infant daughter was the occasion of tliis 
apology, which was followed, in a few days, by the death of his wife, a most 
worthy and amiable woman, a tender and affectionate w ife, and a fond and effrefui 
miother. 

king’s theatre. 

If ever endeavour and ability to produce effect sufficient to attract and hold 
captive the admiration of tlie world of taste and fashion were crowned with suev 
cess, by the proprietors’ best reward, a numerous and brilliant audience, such, 
in the fullest extent, was displayed on the night in whicli the doors of this magni- 
ficent theatre were thrown open to the subscribers and the public. The new opera 
was received tliroughout with repeated bursts of applause, which were bestowed 
alternately on the efforts of the composer, the perfonners, the machinist, and th* 
painter. As acting manager, encomium camiot ad\ ance too far in favour of Mr. 
Kelly. 

MASQUERADE AT RANELAGH. 

From a mistaken notion, that the fire at Brahain’s ingenious manufactory, was, 
instead of making its ravages on that spot, consuming the rotunda, many were 
kept from visiting a mas<iuerade, in our opinion, the worst we have ever wit- 
nessed. The admission was certainly at an humble price, and humble indeed 
was the fare. The few attempts at character were too impotent to waf te a censui* 
uixm ; the company, in the mass, too vulgar for notice. 


HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF CARRICK's MANAGEMENT. 

[Continued from Pnee 


DRURY-LANE. 

Seaion of 1738-9, continued, 

Tuesday, May 1. — Orphan of China. 

2. — Ben. oi Mr. RookerujK) Mrs. Vernon.— -Mrs. Yates. Fortunatui^ 

3. (Author’s night) — 0. of China, 

4. (Ben. of Mr. Cross, prompter, and Mrs. C.)—B, Body — poiitivefy'thc iast 
time that uason. — Patcli, Mrs. Cross. t’Vith the Epilogue addressed to the Tonun 
in the Character of the B. Body, by GdrrKft(a). Q. Mab. 


(a) “Garrick,” says Mr. Dasics, “endeavoured to support his consequence 
by ati epilogue, spoken in the character of Marplot j luit he soon discontinued 
the part. 
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5. — 0. of China, 7. (Ben. of Braml)y and Chainpnes.) — B. Optra,^ 
Machealb, Beard j Peacluim, Hransby ; Locket, ChampniN ; Filch, Raftor ; 
Luca*, Mrs. Clire; Mr 4. Pcachum, Mp. Cro^ ; D. Trapes, Mrs. Bradshaw j 
Polly, Macklin. yipprentice, 

8.— O. of Ciiina, 9. (Ben. of Leviez, Ballet Maxter,') — C. LOTvri,*«^Scaland, 
klavard , Indiana, Miss Macklin. Q. Afah, 

10. (Eea. of Mr. Pritchard, Treasurer,) — R9m. and Julie/^—lRameQt Flect- 
woo<]. Q. Afah.{h) 

11. (Ben. of Burton and Idiilips.)— iV. to pajf 0. Dehts,^l. Greedy, 

Wclllwrn, and Allwortli, (hf t/nte) Yale-, Palmer, and Holland ; I.d. Lovell, 
Havard 5 Sir G. Overreach, Burton; Marall, Philips; Margaret, Mrs. Davies j 
Ly. Allworth, Mrs. Pritclianl. 1cm Thumb the Great, — T. Tl)uinb, Miss Sim- 
son ; King, Philijtf ; !-<}. Gri/: 2 le, Clough, 

I'i. (AulhoPs night.) — 0. of China — last time that season. 

14. (Wilkinson^s night.) — OtheIlo~^{\st time) Wilkinson; Brabantio, Burton j 
Roderit'o, Yales ; Cassio, Palmer; lago, Havard; Emilia, Mrs. Bennct ; Dcs- 
demona, (H/ time) Mrs. Davies. ^Diversions <f the Morning, Footers Charac- 
ter\ of Lilly BenfivemJey and Tuzzley the Instructor ^ •ivitk Additionsy by Wil- 
kinson, (in the manner of the Original ) in ‘which he introduced a Mock Italian 
BurletlUy <sf c, 

l:i. — *R. Q^cer. — Kite, Bransby ; 2d. Recruit, BrownsmiUi(d). T. Thumb, 

Id. (Ben. of Aa-^tin, and Wood, ^b^treasurerl) — Vuh (Quaker of Deal,— 
Beau Mi 2 cn, (li/ time) O’Brien ; Captain W'orthy, Ha\ard ; Rovewell, Austin; 
Sir C. Plciisant, Palmer ; Commodore Flip, Yates; Aral>eHa Zt^l, MissHaugh- 
ton. D. of the Morning.ly) 

VI.— London Alerchant. — ^Thorowgood, Davis, Eng. in Paris, 

18. {By command of P. of Wales.) — Anth. and Chop. — Knol>arhiis, Burton. 

19. (Ben. of Vamey, Housekeeper.)— Orphan, — Monimia, Miss Pritchard. 
T. Thumb, 

21 . — ^Tancred and Sigis, and {\st time) The Heiress, or Antigallican{i ), — 


Charles Fox, tl>e pre-^ent illustrious statesman, w'hcn a boy, being asked, by 
his father, when Garrick was dining with him, what he thought of his Marplot, 
said, Mr. Garrick could not look tbolish enough for the part. Davies, 

(b) Tlie farce of Catherine and Petruehio w as changed to this pantomime, by 
desire of the African Prince. 

* Ticket niglits. 

(d) Under-prompter to Mr. Cross. 

(c) Mr. Wilkinson had ventured towntroducc a scene from the Author, the 
re]>re^cntation of which iiad been prohibited. A verj' severe letter from the 
chaml)crlabi was tlic consequence oi' this teineritA’, and the objectionable scene 
was, therefore, not repeated on this evening. 

(f) This farce is the prosluction of Mr. Mozeen, the actor, who was one of 
the persons interested in the benefit. It w^s recei\xd with some degree of favour, 
though not sudident to entitle it to repetition. Tbc autlior was originally bred 
to the law, which he (quitted for the stage, w here, however, he made no very con- 
spicuous figure. Yet be gave some proofs of genius and humour iu the writing 
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Yates, Palmer, Brard, Burton, Miss Barton, Miss Bride, Mi>s^ Young, See. The 
Susie by Arne, Junr. 

22. — ^Henry Pill. — K. Henry, i>y tt Gf.NTLEMAN(g), (his first appearanct 
•HtheStagr.) Bp. Gardiner, Clough. Futtunatus. 

23. (Ben. of Widow Simsun and her 3 chiltlrcn.) — Hamit t — Mos'op j Laertes, 
Austin ; Ophelia, Miss Matkliii. Fa\d of the play, a new Dialogue by way cf 
Epilegue, by Master and Miss Sirnson. A/, in her Teens, by IhcchiMien. 

24. cf the PVcrlii. — Mrs. Fainall, Mrs. Bemn.'t. M. in htr Teens, 

as be fore. 

•i5.—*ReJtear'a!. Q. Mab. Filch, Westj Lucy, Mis* 

Eliz. Young; D. Trapes, Mrs. Havard. L. P'aUt. 

29 . — Bride. Apprentice, — Dick, (U/ tinu^ Austin- 30, (Ben. of 
Messrs, Foley’ and Veil)— 6’. Husband. — Edging, Miss Barton, li\.—Zjra,— 
Osman, CLARKE(h); Zara, Mrs, Cibl)cr. GwW/d/;.— Miss Barton, vice 
Mrs, Clive. 

June 4. {Last night cf the season.^ — IVcnder. — CoL Briton, Holland. Occa- 
sicnal Frol, by Garrick{\). Q. Mtsb, 

The theatre opened again on June 19, for tht ben, cf seme distressed actors, 
noPtO formerly belcnged to the theatre. B. Lucy, Miss Barton, LlF alet. 

On 28 June lor a similar benefit. C. Husband. — Ld. Morelove, Packer ; Ly. 
Graveairs, Miss Huughton. M. in her Teens, as before. 

The house again opened tor one niglit only, on 12 July, when Lillo’s Arden 
cf Feversham {y.) was pcrfoimed for the 1st time. Arden, Havard ; Mosby, 


way, being reputed the author of a ver. diverting account of the adventures of a 
summer company of comedians, detached from tl*e metrop')iitan tireatres, com- 
luciicing capital heroes witliin the limits of a barn, and to tl»e audience of a coun- 
try town. The book is cnK'iWtA Young Scar ron, and gives exident pr<M>fs of the 
author’s having a perfect know ledge of the scenes and character* he atteinpb to 
describe, and no %cry' unskilful pencil for the pxvurtraying them with their most 
striking feature>, and in the liveliest colours. He has also wriUeii some little 
poems, which were published by subscription, together with the farce of The 
Heiress above mentioned. 

(g) Mr. Moody , Vide Kate (c) p. 1 17. vot. 8, 

(li) Of Covent-Gardeii theatre. Mossop, we presume, had left town, as 
our great actors do now*, before the close of the season. 

(i) lu compliment to the birth day of the Prince ot' Wales (his presept 
Majesty.) 

(k) This tragedy is founded on a Chronicle in HoUushead, relating that 
one Arden, a gentleman of Feversham, in the reign of Edward VI. was mur- 
dered as he was playing a game at tables with one Mosebie. It was left in aii im- 
perfect state by Lillo, and was completed by Dr. John Hoadly, the younger bro- 
tlicr of the author of the Suspicious Husl»nd, whom he is said to have assisted 
in that comedy. He was bom in Broad-street, Octobers, 1711, and educated 
at Mr. Kew come’* school in Hackney, where he got great applause, by perform- 
ipg the part of Phocyas, in The Siege of Dasnascus, In June, 1730^ he was ad- 
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Bransby;. Green, Packer; Franklin, Scrase ; Mayor of F. Btirton; Michtef, 
WigncM ; Black Will, Philips; Shakebag, Vaug)ian ; Bradshaw, Johnslun; 
Maria, Miss Barton; Alicia (Mrs. Arden), a young Geullevoinan (1), her 1st 
App. on the Stage. 


nnlterf at Corpus Cliristi College, in Canjbridgc, and, about Uic same time, at 
the Temple, intending to study the law, Tliis design, however, he soon aban- 
doned ; for in 1735 he took the degree of LL. B. and, on the 29th of Noveml)or, 
in that year, he appointal chancellor of Winchester, ordained deacon by lus 
father. Dee. 7, and priest the ‘ilst of the said month. He ua> immediately re- 
ceived into the Prince of W’ules^s household, as his chaplain, as he afterw ards was 
in that of the princess Dowager, May 6, 1751. 

He received several prefennents, and had the honour to lx* U>e first person on 
whom archbishop Herring conferred thedegree of a doctor. He wrolcsoinc poems 
in Dod'ilcy’s collection, and publislied an edition of his father’s works, in 3 vols. 
folio. He died March the ICth, 1776, aged 6 1, and with him the name of 
Hoadly U’came extinct, 

H« was the amhor of Tht Contrait. 1731. C. X. P. — Jef-hltui, O. 1737.—- 
L/iVi*s R.cr-'tngf, P, 1715. — Phabc. 1718. P . — Tht l ot ce of Truth, O, 17dt. — 
mid wrote also the uitli a t of Miller’s Mahomt’t, 

He iefl 5e\cral dramatic works, in manuscript, behind him; and, among the 
rest. The Ihuse^ketpery a farce, on tlie plan High Life beU'w Stiiirs, in fa\our 
of which piece it was rejected by Mr. Garrick, together with a tragi*tiy on the 
subject of fjord O :.nt',vcH, To great, b.owcvtr, was the Do< tor’s fondness for thc- 
wtrical exhibitions, that no visitors were e^er long in his house liofore they were 
solicited to accept a -jMct in some interlude or otlicr. He himself, witli Garrick 
and Hogarth, once ;>crrormed a laughable parody on the scene in JuUui Oi/*r, 
where the Ghost apj>ears to Btutus, Hogarth perstu.Ktcd the sptxrtre ; but, so un- 
retentive wm his meinoiy, that, although his •poi cli con*iMetl only of a few lines, 
he was unable to get them by heart. At last they hit on the tbiiowing expedi- 
ent in his favmir. The verses he was to deliver were written in such large letters 
on theoutsidec^ an illuminated paper lanthorn, that he could read them w hen ht 
entert‘d with it in his hand on the stige. Hogartli prepared the play-bill, on this 
occasion, with chanicleristic ornaments. Tlieoriginal drawing isstill presetted. 

(1) The name of this lady is not known to us, though, from the concluding 
lines of the epilogue which .she spoke, it seesns that slic was desirous of continuing 
on the stage. 

Last for my humble self — thus low I sue; 

Do not, too rigid, give me all my due. 

What’s wanting, pardon ; and, if aught appears 
*nial may be ripen’d by theatric years, 

Kindly protect tlie plant your smiles now raise, 

Bi? mine obedient thanks, yours all the praise, 

Wr. Havard deli>ered the proh gue, * 
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DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

A threatening letter, written to the Duke of Queensberry, has occasioned much 
conversation, and is thus accounted for: Mrs. T. widow of a gentleman of the 
British factory at Lisbon, has, with two daughters, alike amiable, resided, for 
•ome time, in privacy, at Kidnnond. The Duke of Quecnsbury, purposing to 
liave a musical part>’, and undcr.>tamllng, from tlie Rev. Mr. H. who was at his 
house, and ac^^uainted with music, that these ladies, with whom he was ac<|uaint- 
ed, were fond of that science, his Grace requested tliis gentleman to invite the 
ladies to meet two ladies and a few gentlemen, a{X}logizing for the manner of the 
invitation. On the 7th ult, at Mrs. H — p’s assembly, the Rev. Dr. W. accused 
Mr. H. of having taken these ladies to a house of notorious ill character, and the 
next morning the Duke received the following letter: 

“ The Duke of Queensberry' is desired, as he values his personal safety, to 
desist from all furtlier intercourse, even of civility, w ith the family from Usboa, 
at present of Georgc-Strect, Richmond. Let him not imagine that rank, riches, 
or attendants, shall shelter him from the signal chastisement that awaits him, if 
neglectful of Uiis admonition ; a chastisement that will make him a burden to him- 
•elf, during his remaining days, and eflectually incapacitate him from any future 
^ attempts on youtli and inexperience. The Duke of i^ueensberry will perceive, by 
tliis, that all his motions are w*atchcd, and that all his snares, for what deems 
unprotteted innocence^ will be defeated, by a spirit of vengeance more active and 
refined than w*hat animated a Btoed or a Koningmmek, He is w anted not to tin* 
plicate, in any shape, the Countess of Yarmouth, or any c^her female, in hi» in- 
famous plot, as such VI ill then become liable to treatment titat uould be unwiU 
Imgly infiicted on any of tlie sex. The Duke of Queensbt?rry is further desired to 
tell the singing parson, the empty fool whohas been the instrument of his nefarious 
designs, that a share of justietribuUon shall not be wanting for him, if an immedi- 
ate slop lic not put to the proceedings that occasioned this letter. Once more 
they are cautioned to leave a virtuous family m the undisturbed possession of peace 
and honour, without delay, or to trembie at the bloody expiation that will be ex- 
acted from them, by the liand of 

Revenge. 

The Duke of Queensberry offered a reward for the discovery of the writer ol' 
this letter, a copy of which he inclosed to Mrs. W, 

The Khig is stated to have settled on Cardinal York a pension of 40001. ]>er 
annum. 

Frozen apples, potatoes, turnips, carrots, rabbages, &c. should be thawed 
by being immerged in cold water. Th^’ become rotten by being exposed to heat 
without such previtms process. 

Tlie Minister, it is said, purposes to take a farthing from the halfpenny lately 
added, by the brewers, to the price of porter, from wliich he expects to derive a 
revenue of 200,0001. a j'car. 

An* action was lately tried against a Mude Master y to recover damages for 
' falsely pretending a young !ad}*’s instrument was a bad one, that he might reoxn* 
mend the buying of another, for which he received a premium from the seller. 

It appears, by a paper read to tlie National Institute of France, that, by the 
dismemberment of Poland, Russia acquired 1,697 square myriameters, or 6,009 
aquare Polish leagues^ of 20 to a degree, with a population of 2,195,161 iudividu- 
H^VOL. IX. 
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als, and a re^elmc ofS millions of francs ; Austria3,876 wjuarc leagues, 3,778,010 
inhabitants, and 11 millions of revenue j and Prussia 4, ‘288 square leagues, 
3,764,309 inhabitants, and l)Ol«ecn 6 and 7 millions of francs revenue. 

The plan of the Union is said to propose tlic introduction into the British par- 
liament of the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, and of 2 Bishops, and 32 
temporal peers, U> be elected from l!>cir rc»petli\c bodIe>; togctJier with two 
members for Dublin, two for CoH:, two for each county, and as many for the 
boroughs as will make llie numlwr of commons and peers amount to 100. 

Ka King, w ho, in Pebruarj last, succeeded his father, KienLong, as Empe- 
ror of China, has displacctl Ho Choon Taung, the Prime Minister of Ids father, 
and the enemy of the English, and appointed, as hU successor, a person much 
attached to Britain. 

Intelligence has l>cen received that ilic Missionaries who remained at Otaheitc 
were well last September. The Sally, Clark, received this infonuation from 
Captains Bligh and Moore, on the whale fishery, at the Gallipagos. Tlic Royal 
Admiral, going with convicts to Port Jackson, is, it is added, to take out more 
Missionaries to Tongataboo and Otahoitc. Tl»e Missionaries at the Cape bad 
travelled 400 miles up the countrv , amongst the Boshemen ; ami Dr. Vonder- 
kemp ami Mr. Edmonds had gone 26 days }ourne)- up antongst the Caffrecs. The 
Missionaries luid, in each instance, been kindly treated. 

Tliere cannot be a more striking instance of the caprice of fortune, than tliat 
the present Sovereign of France should be a Corsii-an, and her Majesty a Creole ! 

/‘In important Imprcrvement in Boots and Shoes. T he follow ing metliod of 
preparing water-proof ieatiier, at a very small exponce, will be found invariably 
to succeed. Take one pint of drying oil, two ounce* of yellow w ax, two ounces 
of spirits of turpentine, and one ounce of Burgundy pitch, melted carefully over a 
slow fire ; w itii this comjK>sition new* shoes and boots are to l)c nibl>ed, in the sun, 
or at a distance from Uie fire, w ith a spj^nge, as often as thej become dn»*, until 
they are fully saturated j tlie leather tJien is imper\ ious to w ct, the shoes and boots 
last much longer, acquire softnossand pliability, and, tlms prepared, arc the most 
effectual preservutis es against cold and chilblains. 

Junior Orders of the CVr/^.— The public prints recently contained an ad- 
vertisement respecting the appropriation of Mr. Stock’s bc<iucst of 101, to each of 
ten curates, of Uie established church, whose rc-spective incomes did not exceed 
401. |)cr annum. “ Many petitions w ere presenletl, stating cirrumstances of muck 
distress and lommiseration.** The law, it' wc do not greatly err, directs that each 
cslabU^hed officiating clergv nian shall be paid at least 501. j>cr annum ; but, in 
defiance of the law, in defiance of policy, of decency, of humanity', tlicse ton gen- 
tlemen, members of Ute most liberal profession, and the immediate and ellicieot 
servant ot their Cod, had amongst them but 2991. a year. The prcctxiing state- 
ment of “ the Governors of the Corporation of the Sons of tlic Clergy,” whose 
umform labours siiould be successful as tliey are meritorious, in mentioning the 
ten genUemen whose preeminence of wretchetlncss obtained, in ihcj’ear 1798, tlie 
.trivial tcmponiry aid benevolence i»ad }»ro\ ided, relate, that the Rev. John Jones, 
alter 68 >e.irs, principally employed in the duties of his mission, had but 
pounds a , to minister to bU inJ'urmities, and to support and educate t^welve 
children. 

VVe love not to sec wrctclicdness o'crcharg’d, and duty, in his service, pe- 
nihing.” From die e.%orbitant price of the essentials to existence, the stipend ai- 
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lowed to the junior orders of our oiSciating clergy is not equal to the support of a 
coal-porter; and there are few coal-porters who do not receive more. We con- 
ceive it the peculiar duty ot the Bishops to devote a thought to this meritorious 
and wretched class, and, until their cxfwtions obtain for them the means to live in 
comfort and respectability, to see tliat the present disposition, such as it is, b« 
carricrl into its full cliect. 

The 36Ui G. 111. c. 85, requires all millers to receive payment in money, 
and notin toll, on the com they grind; and to place, in a conspicuous situation 
in their mills, a table of the rates to which they are entitleil, under a penalty of 
20s. for each offence, and to have balances and weights according to the shindard 
of the evchetiuer, and to weigh and give thefuU quantity, allowing forrcgulatcd 
waste, under a penalty of from 20 to 40s. 

. Many ol' the persons who pronounced sentence on the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
made elaborate speeches, tending to justify tlieir conduct. When it came to 
Sieyes to vote, he said no more than “ Ln «or/ sans phrase ” — ^This distinguished 
character, when lately in attendance at the court of Berlin, as ambassador from 
the Republic, requestesi to l»c intrtHluced to tield-marshal Mullcndqn. The gen- 
tleman to whom he applied, instarttly walketl bp with him to the general, and 
desired to have the honour to introduce Siev es ; but the veteran roughly answered, 
“Non! sans phrase,” and turning his back on the minister of the «u//ou, 

convinced him that, though a stranger to mercy, he was yet susceptible to 
shame ! 

A hare, hard pressed by grey hounds, after a chace of a mile and a half, ran 
into a rabbit hole, twelve feet in length, near Cambridge, and was found six 
feet beneath the surtace. 

A magistrate of Sutton Coldtield lately received information that a man lay 
dead upon a neighlxturing common, when, desirous to do all that seemed in his 
power, but impressed with the erroneous opinion (which cannot be too forcibly 
e.vploded,) that the law does not permit the removal of a person supposed dead, 
unUl the coroner has held a jury on it, he directed that, on this process having 
taken place, the body should be renmved to the work-house; where, having at 
length arrived, it was placed beside that of a person who had some time betbre 
expired. In this state it continued for some ime, when, a jierson, attracted by- 
curiosity, conceived that it was yet animated.— A surgeon was instantly sent for, 
and, by Uie adoption, for some hours, of the means prescribed by that benignant 
body, the Humane Society, this almost inhabiUnt of the grave was pcrfccUy re- 
covered. 

Agriculture and Population . — Sir John Call, in a recent address to the Batit 
Agricultural Sociiffy, stales this country to be at present materially incompetent to 
the support of its inhabitants. He recommends the immediate cultivation of 
160 OCX) acres of waste land; and calculating on an annual increase of 100,000 
soul's, observes, that a further improvement of 30,000 acres, yearly, would be ne- 
cessary for their support 

It is adnutted, by all writers on political cceonomy, that the population of a 
country must ever depend on tlie means w hich it possesses, and the due application 
thereof, for the support of its inhabitants.— England at this time possesses the un- 
employed inetins for sulKisting, in addition to her present numbers, one third more 
of inliabitants.” Were Uiese resources called into action, the injurious and impolitic 

il a 
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pnctice of depending on foreign markets for supply would be obviated, and the 
internal strength and productive labour of the nation would be increased. 

Sir John Call calculates on an increase of 100,000 souls annually, and, takbsg; 
a medium calculation of the general population of thU kingdom, a period of up- / 

wards of 60 years would elapse, before our numbers would double their present 
estimate : whereas, iu America, by propagation only, without the accession of 
foreigners, the numbers are stated at double in *28 years. The cause is obvious— 

The produce of America exceeds its consumption ; and the peasantry are thus in- 
vited to early marriage. But in this country, under their present want of confi- 
dence, that th«r industry will enable them to support an infant offspring, they are 
not allured to the gratification of an early and generous passion, which is, doubt- 
less, of the highest |X)litical, as well as moral consequence. 

The ox for which Mr. Westeard, of Buckinghamshire, received the premium 
of 100 guineas, and which he soltl, on the 14th, for as much more, weighed 
near 300 stone, wa* 8 feet 11 imhes long, six feet se^ en high, and ten feet four 
round tite girth. 

A beautiful Circassian has arri' Cil at the Turkish Ambassador’s, a present 
to his Excellency', from the Gran<l Signior. She was attended by six black eu- 
nuchs. 

A plan is suggested of consolidating all the poor-rates of the different parishes 
in London into one fund, that the whole of the poor belonging to any parish in 
the metropolis, may be maintained equally therefrom. At present it is justly 
complained, that within the city the poor are few and the rates low, while in the 
out-parishes, such, for instance, as Bethnal green an<l Mile-end, the paupers 
constitute a great majority. Those paupers are the labourers and artisans of the 
wealthy citizens, and consequently should be maintained by them. 

A clergyman, sometime since, rather hurried while reading the funeral service 
over a corpse, when he came to the words “ this our brother, &c.” forgot whether 
the deceased had been man or woman. Turning, therefore, to one of the mour- 
ners, who happened to be an Hibernian, he asked him, ** Is this a brother or a 
inter ^ J ■ ■ -a, neither one or the otl»er,” replied Pat, “ it was only an 
acquaintance /” 

The practice of going drunk to the theatres, and making sham quarrels with 
each other, or insulting some aged persons to shew their valour, has properly 
submitted to the fear of punishment $ and we profess to think that these [k>ot 
things are treated with too great severity for the much less offensive, though, 
perhaps, not more successful mode they have adopted, in their endeavours to ap- 
pear like men. 

It is said, that among the new taxes will be an addition of 25 per cent, on the 
focome Tax, making it an righth part instead of a tenth. 

The idea of erecting a Naval Pillar has been abandoned, the fund proving in- 
sufficient to the undertaking. The subscription did not exceed <£'4<X)0. 

During the late frost a thermometer exposed in a garden, at Ipswich, at six feet 
from the ground, sunk to six d^ees, and remained stationary for two hours.— 
Another, placed on the surface of the snow, was two degrees warmer. On the fol- 
lowing morning, however, the case was reversed, for the snow was three degrees 
colder than the air. 
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Litten from ih« Miniittr of Fortign Affairt in France, and from General Buona- 
parte, Oifith the amxuen returned to them by the Right Hon, Lord Grenville^ 
His Majesty's principal Stxretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

No, I. Letter from the Minister of Foreign A/fairs In France. No. II. Letter 
from General Buonaparte. No. III. Letter from Lord Grenville to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France. No. IV. OtBcial Note. 

Translation . — My Lord, 1 dispatch, by the order of General Buonaparte, first 
Consul of the French Republic, a messenger to London : he is the l>earer of a letter, 
from die first Consul of the Republic, tohUMajesK the King of Kngland. I re- 
quest you to give the necessary orders that he may be enabled to deliver it directly 
into your own hands. This step, in itself, announces the importance of its object. 
Accept, my Lord, the assurance of my highest consuleration. 

(Signed) Ch. Mau. Talleyrand, 

Baris, the 5th Ni'vose, ^thyear of the 
French Republic, (Dec. 25, n99.y 

7V*w*f/ar/o«.— French Republic— Sovereignty of the people— Liberty— Eqoali* 
ty.— Buonaparte, first Consul of the Republic, to his Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and of Ireland, 

Paris, the 5tk Nivose, Sthyear of the Republic, 
Called by the wishes of the French nation to occupy tiie first magistracy, 1 
think it proper, on entering into office, to make a direct communication of it to 
your Majesty.— The war, which, for eight years, has rav^ed the four <^uarters of 
the R'orld, must it be eternal ? Are there no means of coming to an understand" 
ing ? How can the two most enlightened nations of Europe, powerful and strong 
beyond w hat their safety axKi independence reijuirc, sacrifice to ideas of vain great- 
ness die benefits of commerce, internal prosperity, aiid the happiness of families? 
How is it that they do not feel that peace is of the first necessity, as well as of the 
first glory ? These sentiments cannot be foreign to the heart of your Nlajesty, who 
reign over a free nation, and w ith the sole view of rendering it happy. Your Ma- 
jesty will only see in this overture my sincere desire to contribute efficaciously, 
for the second tune, to a general pacificatiou, by a step, speedy, entirely of confi- 
dence, and disengaged from those forms which, necessary perhaps to disguise the 
dependence of weak states, prove only, in those which are strong, the mutual de- 
sire of deceiving each other, France and England, by the abuse of their strength, 
may still lor a long time, for the misfortune of all natiems, retard the period of their 
being exhausted. But, 1 will venture to say it, the fate of all civilized nations is 
attached to the termination of a war which involves the whole world. 

Of your Majesty^ (Signed) Buonaparte. 

Downing Street, January 4, 1800. 

Sir, 1 have received and laid before the King the (wo letters which you have 
transmitted to me ; and bis Majesty, seeing no reason to depart from those forms 
which have long been established in Europe for transacting business with foreign 
ftales, has commanded me to return, in his name, the official answer which I send 
you herewith enclosed.— 1 have the honour to be, with high comideiation, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) GRENviLLif 

To the Minister for Foeeign Affairs, at Paris, 
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Note.— T he King has given frequent proofs of his sincere desire for the re- 
establishment of secure and peiTnanent tranqurlliu- in Europe. He neither is, nor 
has been, engaged in any contest for a vain and false glory. He has had no other 
view than that of maintaining, against all aggression, the rights and happiness of 
his subjects. For these he has contended against an unprovoked attack, and for the 
same objects he is still obliged to contend; nor can he ho{>c that this necessity could 
be removed by entering, at the present moment, into negociation with those whom 
ft fresh revolution has so recently placed in the exercise of power in France. Since 
no real advantage can arise from such negociation to the great and desirable object 
of general peace, until it shall distinctly appear that tljosc causes have ceased to 
operate, w liich originally produce<i the war, and by which it has since bet'll pro- 
tracted, and, in more than one imtance, renewed. The same system, to the pre- 
valence of which France justly ascril>e8 all her present miseries, is that which has 
also involved tlie rest of Euro}>c in a long and destructive warfare, of a nature long 
since unknown to the practice of civilized nations. For the extension of this sys- 
tem, and for the extermination of all established governments, the resources of 
France have, from year to year, and in the midst of the most unparalleled dis- 
tress, been lavished and exhausted. To this indiscriminate spirit of destruction, 
the Netherlands, the Uniletl Provinces, the Swiss Cantons, (his Majesty's ancient 
friends and allies) have successively been sacrificed. Germany has been ravaged : 
Italy, though now rescued from its invaders, has been made the scene of unbounded 
rapine and anarchy. His Majesty has liimself been compelled to maintain an ar- 
duous and burthemomc contest for the independence and existence of his kingdoms. 
Nor have these calamities been confined to Europe alone ; they have been extended 
to the most distant quarters of the world, and even to countries so remote, both in 
situation and interest, from the present contest, that the very existence of such a 
war, was, perhaps, unknown to those who found themselves suddenly involved 
• in all its horrors. 

While such a system continues to prevail, and while the blood and treasure of 
a numerous and powerful nation can be lavished in its support, experience has 
shewn that no defence but that of open and .steady hostility can l>c availing. Tlie 
most solemn treaties have only prepared the way for fresh aggression ; and it is to 
a determined resistance alone that is now due, whatever remains in Europe of 
stability for property, for personal libeity’, for social order, or for the free exer- 
cise religion. For the sccurih , therefore, of tlicse essential objects, his Ma- 
jesty cannot place his reliance on the mere renewal of general profess! oiis of pacihe 
dispositions. Such professions have been repeatedly held out, by all those who 
have successively directed tlic re.sourccs of France to the destruction of Europe ; and 
whom the present rulers have declared tobave l>pen all, from the beginning, and 
uniidrmly, incapable of maintaining the relations of amity and peace. Greatly, 
indeed, will his Majesty rejoice, whenever it shall ajipear that tiie danger to which 
his oMU) dominions, and those of his allies, have been so long exposed, has really 
ct*ased : whenever he shall be satisfied that the necessity of resistance is at an end ; 
(hat, after the experience so many years of crimes and miseries, better princi- 
ples have ultimately prevailetl in France ; and that all Uic gigantic projects of am- 
bition, and ail the restless schemes of destruction, which have endangered the very 
existence of civil society, have at length been finally relinquished But the co«- 
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viction of such a change, howe\ cr agrceahJc to his Majesty ’s wishes, can result 
only from experience, and from the evidence of facts. The best and most natural 
pledge of its reality and permanence would l)e the restoration oi'tliat line of Princes, 
which, for so many centuries, maintained the French nation in prosperity at home, 
and in consideration and respect abroad ; such an event would at once have re- 
moved, and will at any time remove, all obstacles in the way of negociation or 
peace. It w'ould conhnii to France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient terri- 
tory : and it would give to all the other nations of Europe, in tranquillity and 
peace, that security which tliey are now compelled to seek by other means. But, 
desirable as such an event must be both to France and to the world, it is not to 
this mode exclusively that his Majesty- limits the possibility of secure and solid pa- 
cification, His Majesty makes no claim to prescribe to France what shall lie the 
form of her governn>ent, or in whose hands she shall vest the authority necessary 
for conducting the affairs of a great and pow erful nation. His Majesty kx>ks only 
to the security of his own dominions, and tlmse of his allies, and to the genera! 
safety of Europe. Wlienevcr he shall judge that such security can, in any man- 
ner, be attained, as resulting either from the internal situation of that country*, 
from whose internal situation the danger has arisen, or from such other circum- 
stances, of whatever nature, as may produce the same end, his Majesty will ea- 
gerly embrace the opportunity to concert with his allies the means of immediate 
and general pacification. Vnhnppily, no such security hitherto exists : nosufB- 
cient evidence of tl»c prin< iples by which the new government will be directed ^ 
no reasonable ground by which to judge of its stability. In this situation it can, 
for the present, only remain for his Majesty to pursue. In conjunction with otljer 
powers, those exertions of just and defensive war, which his regard to the hap- 
piness of his subjects will neitlier j>emiit him either to continue i>cyond the neces- 
sity in which they originated, or to terminate on any other grounds than sucl) as 
may best coirtributc to the secure enjoyment of their tranquillity, their constitu- 
tion, and tiieir inde|)cndence, 

(Signed) Grenville. 

Downing-Strect, Jan. 4, 1300. 

7e tht Miniiter for Foreign ^ffuirs^ at Vari^, 

% 

A Recipe for the Rheumatism. ^Thirty drops of hartshorn, two large table- 

spoons full of tlie best sallad oil ; mix these together in an eight ounce phial ; fill 
the bottle with spring water, and sweeten it with the iKfst loaf sugar. Take two 
table-spoons full of this mixture the first tiling tn the morning, and last at night ; 
continue it till such lime as you find the disorder removed. If the disorder be of 
long standing, this recipe must be continued the lunger. 

A Recipe for a — Take one tea-spoonful of Eli.xir Paregoric, one tea- 

spoonful of Sal Volatile, mix these in a wine-glass of spring w atcr, and take it the 
first thing in the morning, and the last at going to bed. li* the cough is very 
troublesome, you may take it in the course of the day. 

Tlie Emperor of Russia, by a recent ordinance, retjuircs all persons to cut 
their whiskers, and to wear cocked hats and full dressed coats, at Petersburgb, 
where, the account adds, every person, of whatever rank, must get out of his 
carriage and stand, tliough in the mire, on the approach of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. 
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V • - . ■ BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.— The Hon. Mrs. Lascrlles, at Harcwood House; Lady Charlotte 
'Baillte, at Lcven Grove ; Lady Sondes, at Lecioourt ; the Lady of Sir J. Kenna« 
wav, at Ascot ; Lady Belgrave, of Milbauk ; and the Ladies of Colonel Gascoigne, 
member for Liverpool, and of Sir N. B. Greslej’, Bart. Of Daughters^— The La- 
dies of the Hon. Cavendisli Bradshaw, fci^dermnt Countess of Westmeath) and 
of St, Andrew St. Jolin, Esq. the Countess of Granard, at Moira House, Dublin ; 
the Ladies ol* Alderman Macaulej’ ; of the Ear! of Mansfield, 'in Great-Cumber- 
land Street; of Sir T. Hesketh, Bart, of Lancashire ; nnd of Sir J. Nasmyth^ BarL 

of Edinburgh. Of a stilUbom child, the Lady of Sir J. B. Burgess. 

0 

MARRIED, 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. R. Moore, his Grace’s third son, 
fo the daughter of the late M. Bell, of Wolsington. Sir C. Mill, Bart, of Mother* 
ford, to the eldest daughter of Sir J. Morahead, Bart. At Bath, Mr. Crutwell, 
printer, to Miss C. George. The Hon. and Rev. R. Hill, brother to Lord Ber- 
wick, to Miss F. second daughter of W. M. Owen, Esq. member for the county 
of Montgomery. Mr. S. Baker, Jun. to Miss Hugiics. Lieut. -Col. Bradshaw, of 
the 13th fool, to Miss Tomkins. Major Trant, of the Minorca Reg, to Miss 
Harrington, of Craven-Street. Capt. J. Wright, to the daughter of Commissioner 
Schank. Co). I,akc, of the guards, to Lady Graham. Lieut.-Col, Clinton, of 
the 1st of guards, to the second daughter ofLord Elcho. F. Nichols, Esq. oldest 
son of the member, to Miss Katencamp, of Gower-strect. T. Pany’, Estj. of 
Twickenham, to the widow of Gen. J. Smith. 

DIED, 

J. Starr, Esq. Dept. Compt, of the foreign department of the Post-Office. — 
In Gower-street, the lady of S. Majoribanks, E»q. an hour after being delivered 
of a son. At Plymouth, J. Campbell, Esq. late Secretaiy of Admiral Lord Nel- 
son. At Buiy, in a fit of apoplexy, aged 66, J. Symons, Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, Lady AfHeck, relict of Sir E. Affleck. At Bcdalc, in Yorkshire, 
that ivonUerful philosopher Doctor Katterfelto. In l.incolnViim-ficlds, aged 
'<4, Mrs. NichoU (mollicr of Sir John Nicholl), in consequence ot her cloalhs 
having caught fire a few days before. Lord Teynhain, who is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his brother, the Hon. T. Roper, At the seal of lin 
wife’s father, (Mr. Coke, of Holkam) I^rd Andover, aged 24, son of Lord Suf- 
folk, of the wound he received in conseqnencc of his gun going off by accident.— 
Lady Andover, who has been two years married, is but 17 years old. At Fant, 
the wife of a labourer, named Moon, who, in 53 weeks, had borne to her husband 
two sons and two daughters, all of whom are liNing and well. H. V. Jones, Eq. 
Comptroller-General of the Cuitonts. J. Udney, Esq. late Consul-Gencn*J at 
Leghomc. In Switzerland, the truly patriotic senator Von Steigar.— At Beau- 
vais, aged 93, the celebrated comedian Prm'illc, the friend of Garrick, At Bath, 
P, Chester, Esq. aged 82, late governor of West Florida. At Bath, aged 74, Ad- 
miral Affleck. Of an apoplexy, at Ablovillc, tl>c celebrated Marmontel, whose 
merit and wliosetaine does not protect his widow and three children from indigence. 
At Mamhead, Devonshire, aged 72, the Earl of Lisburne. At Berlin, aged 64, 
Field Marshal Knowbeladurf. In Park Place, Sir W. Musgravc, Baronet. Mrs. 
Mauinghi, wife of tlie composer. Mrs, Major, mother ol' (lie ingenious cumposor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


An interesting account of the late Mr. Steevesu •will be given in 
our next. 

Again and again we thank oor attentive correspondent <1. Z. 

The very Ingenious paper of R. A. upon the subjeft of the century, will con/irm the learned 
' observations of Capel Loflt, Koq* inaeited in the present number. It shall appear in No. sj. 

The packet of N. Howard, from A/ynssnlh, shall be duly attended to. 

VNA^s imitation of Oasian is Inserted in the present No. The poem which accompanies ie 
ahall appear in the course of a number or two. 

We have no knowledge of the Htrndt and f^tula^ and the other pieces alluded to in the 
letter of W. H. I>. of Canttrkirj, 

Several enquiries of the same tort, have been made, respeAlng communications which the 
Rditor has never seen. All our cerrespoodeots are not aware, perhaps, that unpaid letters are 
oot taken in at the oflice. 

The acuteness of Gilbert wakeiield has forestalled the criticism of W. Modford, with 
regard to the writings of Pope. 

The song of WILL WHIMSICAL, fCMchsjrrry shall have a place; but we must decline 
Ibllowlng the advice offered In the postscript. 

We are fdlljr sensible of 8. kindness, and are much obliged to him for bit com- 

Kunlcatioaa. 

James and Xliia, a tale, we have not yet bad time to peruse. 

The fhvoora of S. B. wait only fbr room. 

length to vehich vie have thought it expedient to carry our 
revievi of the 'Theatrical Statentent, must apologize for the further 
delay of several long-promised articles. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON, ESQ. 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

T HE subjeft of the present memoir is the son of Benjamin Biaydes 
Thompson, Esq. a respeftable magistrate and very eminent mer- 
chant of Kingston upon Hull. His father, from the most laudable 
motives, gave him an education equal to the exercise of either a li- 
beral or mercantile profession j and, at the age of fifteen years, Mr. 
Thompson was left to decide, whether he would finish his studies of 
the dead languages in this country, or of the li-ving in another. 
From his discovering, at an early period, great colloquial powers, 
Mr. Thompson’s friends recommended him to pursue the law ; but he 
felt an irresistible impulse to visit the continent. No sooner had he 
arrived in Germany, than, with the assistance of a private tutor, he 
applied himself, with the greatest assiduity, to the attainment of the 
language : and he had scarcely been there three months, before he 
became enamoured of the beauties of Kotxebiie, and sent a transla- 
tion from that author to England. This was succeeded by others, 
and, ten years ago, manuscript translations of the most celebrated 
dramas then written by the German Shakespere, were perused 
with admiration by Mr. Thompson's acquaintance. It was long, 
however, ere he had an idea of presenting them to the public, till, 
at the instigation of several friends, he transmitted the Stranger to 
the Drury-Lane Theatre. On the merits of this interesting and un- 
commonly successful play, it is our intention to expatiate fully in our 
review. 

Mr. Thompson remained in Germany many years, cultivating 
the study of German literature, and an intimacy with the most ce- 
lebrated men in that country. ' Mr. Thompson now resides at Not- 
tingham, and has recently married Miss Jane Bourne, daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Bourne, of Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, a near relation 

1 1 
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of Dr. Pegge the antiquary, and a gentleman, vrhose hospitable 
qualities, and good-humoured eccentricities, are well known in that 
and the neighbouring counties. ’ 

Mr. Thompson is a very young man — he possesses a strong and 
manly mind — his literary efforts have not been confined to transla- 
tion ifierely j we have seen many of his original produfUons, both 
in prose and verse, which we hope, hereafter, to present to the 
public. 

It is hardly to be expelled, that, in such a life, where the ob- 
jeff has continually basked in the sunshine of prosperity, there can 
be much incident ; we shall, therefore, endeavour to compensate for 
this paucity of materials in our account of the new periodical work 
called the German Theatre, to consist of dramas by Kotzebue, 
SekiUer, Iffiand, Goethe, Leiting, &c. &c. translated entirely by Mr. 
Thompson. 


SE1>ECT SENTENCES. 

Mr. Editor, 

1 WOULD suggest to you, whether a page or two— not more — might 
not be agreeably, probably usefully, filled up by short paragraphs, 
from different correspondents, or by yourself, under the head of 
Literary Chitchat,” “ OUa Podrida,” or some name, from 
which the reader would naturally expeff desultory matter, and Dot a 
particular subje^. In the perusal of a new or old book, many an 
ingenious thought occurs, which is not of sufficient consequence to 
form a subjefl of itself ; but whch might be classed under such an 
arrangement with great propriety : and these, I conceive, if explained 
to them by you, numy ofyourcorre^ndents (Mr. Thompson, &c. &c.) 
would send occasionally, with other matter. A single idea, started 
and communicated, on reading any new pamphlet, could not be 
thought to interfere with your critical department, which comprises 
the praise or censure of the ’whole ; and as it would he a detached busi- 
ness, if, in any number, there should not be sufficient materials, there 
would be no perceptible chasm ; but it would re-appear, with fresh 
force, m the next. To instance the manner of new and old, the 
following are sent by Carlos, not for their goodness, but as mere 
specimens ; and such as, probably, the tomtnon run of them 
would be. 

Holiday, who translated Juvenal and Persius, neatly observed. 
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that, in the fonner, the difficulty was to chute a meaning, in the lat- 
ter, to find one. 

“ Bre'vis esse laborer 
“ Objcurut fio ." — 

was the happy quotation of Warton, when he snuffed a candle 
out.” 

“ He was a favourite dog, (said a gentleman to a friend, who 
was enquiring after him) but I was obliged to part with him.” 
How so.” “ Sir, he took it into his head to iiJl hit ozvm 
tnutlon." 

Leaving you to profit, if you think proper, by the hint, 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Carlos. 


T O S C A R. 

AN IMITATION OF OSSIAN. 

Looks the sun less luvely when he breaks from a dark-bosomed 
cloud ? fades the brightness of his beams when the rainbow is formed 
by their rays ? Tell me, son of the winged days, can the cold hand 
of winter rob him of his strength ? Shall its whistling blast tremble 
in the oak, and forbid the summer leaves f Why then should the 
soul of the mighty shrink from the storm of grief ? The clouds of 
sorrow may hide its brightness for awhile — but it cannot decay : like 
the sun, it shall burst from their dark folds, and the rainbow of 
returning joy shall glisten in our tears. Thy son is not fallen in battle, 
O chief ! The white-armed daughter of thy love, is she not seen 
in thy hall ? Yes; behold she comes in the bloom of her loveliness— 
the soft step of her light-treading foot is near. Haste, maid of 
Lutha, to wipe the sad tear of grief from the cheek of the aged king- 
Thy father is sad, Malvina ; the hero has failed in battle. Many 
were the sons of the stranger — the strength of Ardven melted before 
them. Thus sung the bards of Toscar, in the lofty hall, whilst the 
king sat gloomy by : — he thought of his heroes that fell in battle, and 
sorrow darkened his soul. — “ And weeps the chief of Lutha,” said 
the maid, with the voice of love, “ weeps my father for his fallen 
heroes ? Precious are those drops of pity, for many and brave were 
thy warriors ; but thy fame is not departed, O Toscar I Thou hast 
not yielded to the sons of the feeble. Thy foes came like the fierce 
storm in Ardven : it shakes the broad oak of the mountain, and 
strews its green leaves on the earth. For awktle it appears in decay, 
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but the spring calls its beauty again. Tune your harps, O ye bards ! 
and sing the deeds of the mighty : the heroes shall listen from their 
clouds, and joy shall fill their airy frames. ‘ We have lecovered our 
fame,’ will they say, ‘ the heroes of Toscar are not forgotten in the 
nanow house.’ ” — Joy filled the eyes of the aged king, at the words 
of Malvina — “ Thou art of the race of the mighty,” he said, “ thou 
first of the maids of Lutha ; the spirits of thy father dwell within 
thee i we shall conquer in the next of our battles ; the heroes that 
fight for Malvina can never be subdued t let your songs arise, O 
ye bards, to the wish of the lovely maid. 

Una. 


NEW ANECDOTES OF DK. JOHNSON. 

By Samuel Whyte, Esq. of Dublin. 


Dr. Johnson’s biographer (Mr. Boswell) is of opinion, that the 
most minute singularities which belonged to him should not be 
omitted ■, one anecdote of that class, perhaps as unaccountable as 
any he has related, with all his asssiduity, has e.scaped him. It was 
communicated to the writer of this article by the late Mr. Sheridan, 
[of which he himself had shortly after an opportunity of being an eye 
witness. Mr. Sheridan at the time lived in Bedford-street, opposite 
Henrietta-.street, which ranges with the south side of Covent-Garden, 
so that the prospect lies open the whole way free of interruption : 
we were standing together at the drawing-room window, expec'ling 
Johnson, who was to dine there. Mr. Sheridan asked me, could I 
see the length of the garden ? ‘ No, sir.’ — ‘ Take out your opera 

gla.«s, Johnson is coming ; you may know him by his gait.’ I per- 
ceived him at a good distance, working along with a peculiar solem- 
nity of deportment, and an awkward sort of measured step. At that 
time the broad flagging on each side the streets was not universally 
adopted, and stone posts were in fashion, to prevent the annoyance 
of carriages. Uj on every post, as he passed along, I could observe 
he deliberately laid his hand ; but, missing one of them, when he 
had got at some distance, he seemed suddenly to recollefl himself, 
and immediately returning back, carefully performed the accustomed 
ceremony, and resumed his former course, not omitting one till he 
had gained the crossing. This, Mr. Sheridan assured me, however 
odd it might appear, was his constant praftice t but why, or where- 
fore, he could not infoim me. . . Now for a dinner scene. 
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The house on the right, at the bottom of Beaufort-buildings, 
was occupied by Mr. Chamberlaine, Mrs. Sheridan's eldest brother, 
by whom Johnson wa$ often invited, in the snug way, with the fa- 
mily party. At one of those social meetings, Johnson, as usual, 
sat next the lady of the house ; the dessert still continuing, and the 
ladies in no haste to withdraw, Mrs. Chamberlaine had moved a 
little back from the table, and was carelessly dangling her loot back- 
wards and forwards as she sat, enjoying the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. Johnson, the while, in a moment of abstraflion, was 
convulsively working his hand up and down, which, the lady ob- 
serving, she roguishly edged her foot within his reach, and, as 
might partly have been expecled, Johnson clenched hold of it, and 
drew off her shoe j she started, and hastily exclaimed, ‘ O fye ! Mr. 
Johnson !’ The company at first knew not what to make of it ; but 
one of them, perceiving the joke, tittered. Johnson, not improba- 
bly aware of the trick, apologized : ‘ Nay, madam, recollefl your- 
self i I know not that 1 have justly incurred your rebuke ; the emo- 
tion was involuntary, and the affion not intentionally rude.' 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

BY THE SAME. 

The theory of animal magnetism, a recent imposture, which has 
given occasion to a variety of philosophic investigation, and fur- 
nished matter for a very laughable farce, has its origin in the natural 
history of the Torpedo and Elefirical Eel.» It was a matter of spe- 
culation set afloat by a cunning French philosopher of the medical 
tribe, in pursuit of notoriety, which he contrived to render subser- 
vient to the purposes of his vanity and his purse, giving it something 
of oracular eclat, by a dexterous combination of the descriptions left 
by Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and others, of certain priestes^, whose 
prophetic throes and hysteric affeftions, in cases of consultation, aie 
admirably exemplified and illustrated by the magnetized damsels and 
matrons of the present aera i For the sex, among the ancients as well 
as moderns, have, by the artful and designing, been generally found 
convenient instruments as well as dupes of imposition ; even within 
the narrow sphere of our own observation, there are not wanting fe- 
males of curiosity and enterprize, who, in the rage for animal mag- 

• For « nrj ftiU ud cJnrwniiat of Che Turpesouid XlcOriul Zel, ittCireUDonlltOricIv. 
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netism, started forth candidates, and having gone through the pre- 
vious gradations, awakened from their delirium, to speak in the lan- 
guage of the adepts, surprised with the luminous crisis. Giraldut 
commonly called Cambrensis, a native of Wales, and Bishop of St. 
David’s, in his itinerary, published towards the close of the lath cen- 
tury, gives a pifture of the ecstasies of certain Welsh enthusiasts, so 
nearly resembling the phenomena attending animal Magnetism, that 
the one, with some trifling verbal modifications, seems merely a copy 
of the other, under a different designation. Those who are yet 
ftrangers to this species of illusion will find an abstra£f of the passage 
from Giraldus Cambrensis, in Warrington’s History of Wales. 
4to. London, 178s, ad Edition, pp. loa, 3. 

“ There were amongst the Welsh certain persons whom they 
called AnrenyMiont a word expressive of poetical raptures. These 
persons, when consulted about any thing doubtful, enflamed with a 
high degree of enthusiasm, were to all appearance carried out of 
themselves, and seemed as if they were possessed by an invisible 
spirit ; yet they did not declare a solution of the difficulty required, 
but by the power of wild and inconsistent circumlocution, in which 
they abounded, any person who observed the answer would, at length, 
by some turn or digression in the .speech, receive, or fancy they did, 
an explanation of what was sought. From this state of ecstasy they 
were at last roused as from a deep sleep, and were compelled, as it were, 
by the violence of others, to return to their natural state. Another 
thing, it is said, was peculiar to these persons j that when they re- 
covered their reason, they did not recolleft any of those things which, 
in their ecstacy, they had uttered. And if it happened that they 
were again consulted about the same, or any other thing, they would 
be certain to express themselves in other and far different words. 
This property was bestowed upon them, as they fancied, in their 
sleep ; at which time, according to Giraldus, it appeared to some of 
them as if new milk or honey was poured into their mouths; to others, 
as if a written scroll had been put into thair mouths ; and, on their 
awaking, they publicly professed that they had been endowed with 
the.se extraordinary gifts. This imaginary spirit of divination, has 
been also in much usage in the Highlands of Scotland, and b there 
known under the expressive term of Second Sight.” 
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CASTLE OF L/\NG ARRAN. 

A WELSH STORY. 

from t/u MSS. of the late James Petit Andre-vs, Esq. F. S. A. 


Letter XVII. 

Lord Glenham to Sir George Sinclair. 

Amiens. 

Had I but received your letter in time, I believe, dear George, 
it would have done a world of good ; but a train of circumstances 
have combined, with the inclinations of my heart, to enchain me, 
and I most now be Theodosia’s, or be lost to humanity, honour, and 
happiness. Even should my attachment lessen, I must still be her’s ; 
but why do I name that change as a possibility 1 She is every thing 
that is tender aflfl lovely ! and her vivacity, her wit, and even her 
petulance are so engaging, that she is an antidote against incon- 
stancy. 

A love tale would fatigue you to death, especially as you have so 
outrageously declared your determined opposition to the subjeft of 
it. A’et I must fatigue you ivith some of my adventure, in order to 
account for my speedy success. 

Her father, the Colonel, was detained at Paris by usual court- 
manoeuvres. He went to solicit a ‘ Lieutenant du roi,’ which had 
just become vacant at St. Omers. He was told, by his ministerial 
friend, that the place he sought after was given away ; but that one, 
of superior value, in Alsace, he 'might probably obtain, as it was just 
then vacant. This prevented his return, as it naturally engaged him 
in fresh attendances on levees. See. In the mean time, mv intimacy 
visibly increased in the Macarty family, where the little good-tem- 
pered aunt, whom I soon found to be heartily in my interest, in- 
vited me every day, and gave me the most flattering opportunities 
to discover my passion to Theodosia ; but the charming girl herself 
avoided the explanation with affected care, and either laughed or 
frowned me out of my intentions j or, if nothing else would check 
my eagerness, her guards were summoned, and all chance of op- 
portunity vanished. One morning I found her at the rotunda, pe- 
rusing a letter, with her eyes swimming in tears. I never saw her in 
tears before, nor did I ever see a woman cry so gracefully. Almost 
every girl can smile or laugh ; but very few can cry. Theodosia’s 
> face was not distorted with grief, her features retained every beauty, 
K — VOL. IX. 
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every grace ; the tears brightened her complexion, as the dew of the 
morning refreshes the colours of the damaslc rose. Her eyes, indeed, 
were robbed of their piercing vivacity, but they gained, in exchange, 
a humid tenderness, which rendered them irresistible. I found them 
so ; and, looking on this as the critical moment of my happiness, 
threw myself at her feet, conjured her to tell me her woes, and to per- 
mit me to offer her a.ssurances of the most perfeft and steady attach- 
ment. My vehemence (I never was so much in earnest in my life, 
George,) startled the lovely girl ; but my respeift soon re-assured 
her. She then thanked me, in a manner ineffably sweet, for the kind 
interest which I appeared to take in her concern, but added, that 
her distress was beyond my power to remedy. By degrees I soothed 
her anguish, and persuaded her to trust me with her griefs. She 
then told me, that her father had, in her earliest years, contra£fed 
her to a near relation. Sir Michael Bourke, an Irish Baronet, of 
large fortune ; — that she had been bred up very much with him ; 
but that every year of her life had added to her dislike of this in- 
tended husband. His person, she said, was shewy, but his mind 
and temper odious. That he had tyrannized over her from hit 
childhood, and had even been accustomed to insult her with threats 
of future bad treatment, when she should be his wife. That her fa- 
ther, dearly as he loved her, was so blinded by the prospeft of set- 
tling his beloved daughter in opulence and splendour, that he totally 
closed his eyes to each defeft of his odious relation : and, by affeft- 
ing to look on him as her inevitable choice, prevented her from of- 
fering any reasons against a match so detested by her, its deplorable 
vicHm. That her immediate distress proceeded from finding, that 
her father, having succeeded in his request for promotion, was de- 
termined to return to his house, that he might see her married be- 
fore his betaking himself to his new lieutenancy in Alsatia. 

This gave me a fair opjKjrtunity of pressing my suit. I told her, 
in general, my circumstances ; enlarged upon the pure and lasting 
passion with which her manners, as well as her person, had inspired 
me j and offered her, with ingenuous sincerity, my hand and fortune. 
‘ My Lord,’ said the sweet Theodosia, the big tear standing in her 
eyes, ‘ My Lord, how can I, in honour, accept a hand, offered 
either from a too sudden impulse of passion, or from the degrading 
motive of pity ; or how permit you to ally yourself to poverty and 
exile. In extraftion, perhaps, I am at least your equal ; as the 
Macartys, my ancestors, have wieldid sceptres. But the daughter 
ot an attainted and banished man will never be received into the bo* 
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som of a noble English family ; when, also, in lieu of dower, she 
brings a religion detested by your countrymen.’ Her tears now 
stopped her speech, and gave me ah opportunity of renewing my 
protestations of affeflion, of affirming my perfcft independence, and 
of setting her future prospers in a light less gloomy than her presag- 
ing fancy had piftured them. Miss Fitzpatrick just then entering 
the rotunda, (for it was there that most of our interviews took 
place) Theodosia retired. I was not sorry for her absence just then. 
I told our whole past conversation to her aunt, and soon made her 
not only my friend, but ray advocate. Indeed she doats upon her 
niece, and, far from thinking that she can be disliked by any fami- 
ly, she justly believes that her alliance will honour whatsoever house 
receives her. She was not to be stopped, when recounting the vir- 
tues, the accomplishments, nay, the very frolics of Miss Macarty: 
had any other person been the subjcfl of her discourse, I should have 
thought it confoundedly tedious. The astonishing resemblance be- 
tween her and her twin-brother, supplied more than one anecdote. 
Theodosia is remarkably tall, and her brother middle sized. Among 
other whims, she had a passion to learn the art of fencing ; and, 
when the master attended, used frequently to take lessons from him 
in her brother’s cloaths, without his discovering the deceit. 

Miss Fitzgerald talked incessantly on this pleasing subjefi, during 
two hours at least, and convinced me that her charming niece, at 
the same time that she had talents to amuse and entertain the most 
splenetic, was capable of the most tender and unlimited attachment. 

‘ She dreads you,’ said the dear good-natured aunt, ‘ she knows her 
own l^eart too well to trust it with the guidance of her conduit. It is 
that which has made her so carefully avoid giving you any opportu- 
nity of explaining yourself.’ You may believe that I would have 
let the excellent Fitzgerald go on for ever on this theme. However, 
she ceased at length, and I retired, having secured in her an advo- 
cate, who knew, the nearest road to my charmer’s breast, and who 
thought herself interested in my success. But the post calls. Ex- 
cuse me, then, from informing you, at present, of anymore than that 

I am yours, 

Glenhajh. 


K. Z 
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ORIGIN'AL LETTER 

FROM 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

lit a l^ltir aJdressed to a Gentleman of Suffolk, in the Autumn of 1786. 

Mr. Editor, 

Should the following copy of a letter, from the great Cincinatus 
of America, be thought, by you, worthy a place in any of your 
numbers, I have the honour to present it. The letter was handed 
very much about, and M. S. copies given, at the time it was received j 
but I believe it has never yet appeared in print. 

I am. Sir, very respeflfully. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Q. Z. 

Dear Sir, 

I flatter myself you will pardon the liberty I have taken in the 
present address. I make it from two considerations. In the flrst 
place. Sir, I do not know any person who is better qualified than 
yourself, to point out the objeft to which my enquiries tend ; in the 
next, I believe few have it equally in their power to execute the com- 
mission, which is entrusted to me, with equal dispatch. To keep 
you no longer in suspense, I transmit to you the copy of a letter, 
which I have lately received, so far as it concerns the subjeft of my 
application — previously ob.serving, that it is from America. 

“ Our course of husbandry, in most of the American states, is 
“ not only exceedingly unprofitable, but so dcstruiRive to our lands, 
“ that it is my earnest wish to engage a thorough-bred English far- 
“ mer, from a part of England where husbandly is best understood, 
“ and most advantageously praflised, to take the charge of a plan- 
“ tation — say of ten labourers ; or, to be more explicit, a farm of 
“ Iwo hundred and fifty acres of arable land, to be stocked with a 
“ competent number of ploughs, black cattle, sheep, and hogs. I 
“ mean by a knowing farmer, one who understands the best course 
“ of crops j how to sow and plough j to mow, trench, hedge, and 
“ ditch ; and who, Midas like, can turn eatery thing into manure, 
“ as the first transmutation towards gold. 1 do not mean to put you 
“ to the trouble of aflually engaging one at present, as it is now too 
V late for the ensuing year. But I shall be obliged to you to lose no 
“ time in making the necessary enquiries, and in communicating to 
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“ me the result of them. My views, you will easily perceive, are 
“ pointed to a farmer of the midMe class, who would, perhaps, best 
“ answer my purpose. But, if you could conveniently extend your 
“ enquiries farther, permit me to ask if one of an higher rassk 
“ could be obtained ? And upon what terms ? I mean for a steward. 

“ It may not be amiss to observe, that I have discontinued the 
“ growth of tobacco j and that it is my intention to raise as little 
“ Indian com as may be, as I am desirous of entering on as com- 
plete a course of husbandry, as is praflised in the best fanning 
“ counties in England. I enquire, however, for a man of the latter 
“ description, with little hopes of success : first, because I believe 
" one who is completely fit for my purpose, •would be above nr) price z 
“ for I do not abound in money. And, secondly, because I entertain 
“ an idea that an English steward is not so much a farmer, as he is 
“ an attorney or accomptant. In this, however, I may be mistaken. 
“ In a word, if you could meet with a man, of one, or both these 
“ descriptions, in whom you could absolutely confide, and would 
“ ascertain his, or their tenns, leaving me at liberty to accede to 
“ them or not, within a reasonable time for the interchange of let- 
“ ters, I shall be happy to hear from you as soon as convenient. 
“ A man, in the charafter of steward, if single, and his appearance 
“ equal to it, would live in the house with me, and be at my table. 
“ The common farmer would only be on the farm, which would 
“ be entrusted to his care.” 

I have now opened my commission ; which I conceive I could 
not do with greater propriety than in the words of the principal. 
You will naturally ask, “ who the gentleman is, for whom I have 
undertaken the inquiry.” You have a right to be informed. Were 
I only to say, it is a person for whom we both have a great vene- 
ration, from common report of his public and private charailer, you 
would be at a loss where to fix your conjeftures. I will free you, at 
once, from suspense. It is George Washington ; the man 
who is looked up to, by the western world, as a pattern of public and 
of private virtue. But here I stop. It is not in my power to pass an 
adequate encomium upon one who seems no less qualified to cultivate 
the blessings of peace, than to preside in the councils, and direft the 
operations of war. 

I am, dear Sir, See. 
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ACCOUNT OF 

A PARLOUR WINDOW BOOK 

OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

XhR writers of the sixteenth century may be placed in the class of 
nuonderers. Every thing, which deviated from their ordinary observa- 
tion, became an objcft of the most marvellous nature. Their pro- 
found ignorance in physics was one great source of their eccentric 
eaors. They relied implicitly on all the fables of antiquity, and 
what their ignorance began, their imagination accomplished. In 
that age, no traveller returned to his native city, without a surprising 
colleftion which he himself had seen, of 

‘ Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire.' 

Of these travellers, some, no doubt, were their own dupes, as Sir John 
Mandeville ; but there were others who fabricated the ffflions, which 
they knew would feed the greedy credulity of the unsu.spicipus rea- 
der of that day. Fable at length was heaped on fable, till no vestige 
remained of the slight truth on which they had been founded. The 
science of the present age has^ dissipated eternally these amusing 
phantoms. 

I shall notice some of those books which were then purchased 
with universal avidity, but which are now hardly consulted, even by 
the curiosity of the most recluse scholar. 

The ‘ Histoires prodigieuses’ of Pierre Boaistuau, were first pub- 
lished at Paris, in 1 560. The volume soon became a p.arlour-window 
book. Various editions were rapidly made. It was reprinted in 1571 
and 1 576, and, at length, augmented by the industry of two subsequent 
compilers, it appeared again in 1598, in six volumes, which are 
very rare. 

The edition of 1576, now lying before me, and which is accom- 
panied by wood cuts, is, therefore, not the most ample : a .sketch of 
some of its contents may give an idea of the taste and knowledge of 
the general reader of that period. 

Boaistuau informs us, inhis advertisement, that he was not satisfied 
with consulting a few authors, for the pui^pose of collefting strange 
and admirable materials, conformable to his subjefl, hut that he 
likewise carefully read all authors who have written particular trea- 
tises on prodigies : — And that, to do himself but bare justice, he hat 
touched on many histories which are no where mentioned ; and that 
he has given reasons to account for these prodigies, which none else 
had. We shall soon see in what manner Ae reasons. It is curlout 
to observe, that our author mentions, that he shall soon publish a , 
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version of St. Austin’s City of God, which he promises to treat in a 
more careful and correft style than that which he has employed in 
the present work : which (says he) is so hastily given by the prin- 
ters, that they almost snatched the work out of his hands, without 
allowing him to finish it to his satisfaAion. Booksellers, it seems, 
have been always booksellers. 

In the first history are contained some prodigies and illusions of 
Satan. Here are colle£led a variety of anecdotes of the ancient ora- 
cles, and strange descriptions of Indian idols, all which he attributes 
to the delusions of Satan. 

The second gives the curses and punishments of God, sent to the 
miserable city of Jerusalem, with many prognostications minutely 
described, and also the prediflion of a peasant. Here our author 
colIe£ts chiefly his faBs (zom Josephus and Eusebius. The obstinate 
Jews must have been both blind and deaf, if they were insensible to 
such a variety of celestial appearances. Here we find chariots fly- 
ing in the air, swords of fire, and armies combating in the skies. 
At their great festival of passover, when the priests had finished 
the divine service, a voice was heard, which cried out, ‘ Let us fly.’ 
A heifer, which they were sacrificing, calved, and. broke through a 
door which twenty men could not have effefled. Besides this, a 
countryman, at one of their festivals, began to cry out .against their 
city, wandered about the .streets, till at length when the magistrates 
caused him to be flogged (what is really wonderful) he still persisted 
in his awful prediflions. The portrait of this peasant accompanies 
the history. 

In another, he gives the history of ‘ Nebuchodeneser,’ with a phi- 
losophical discourse, shewing what punishments may be infii£led on 
those who abuse their power. He says, it is an excellent lesson for 
voluptuous princes. 

He now gives the origin of monsters, and notices many indecen- 
cies which we cannot explain in this work. 

He attributes the patriotic precipitation of Marcus Curtius into 
the Roman gulf to a delusion of Satan. It would be difficult to 
give a more rational reason for the closing of this celebrated gulf. 

One of his histories is entitled, ‘ Of Prodigious Loves.’ It con- 
tains some anecdotes of ancient courtesans. He says he is asliamed 
that he must commence this account svith the prodigious affeflions of 
several philosopheis. Is a passion for the fair sex inimical to, or in- 
consistent with, true philosophy f I think not. It produces young 
philosophers. 

He has a chapter on RcjuvepcKcnce in some animals. He ob- 
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•erves that the hart, every year, sheds his horns, the eagle its fea- 
thers, and the serpent its skin. He believes, with Pliny, that the 
Crtmj and Pheenix live six hundred years ! 

He has a long chapter on the virtues of the viper. He assures 
us that its broth restores to old age the vigour of youth. These vir- 
tues are not fiftitious. The flesh of this reptile, is not banished from 
medicine. See Cyclopedia for the sentiments of the modems. 

He has collefled some curious particulars concerning plants. It 
is certain that the ancients, particularly the Greeks, were addifled 
to botanical studies. Monarchs have written treatises on these sub- 
jefls, as well as philosophers. It is not unworthy of remark, that 
many plants, formerly, took the name of some king, such as the 
Gentian Root, from Gentius, king of the Illyrians; the Lyma^ 
chia, from Lyaimachus, king of the Macedonians ; the Teucrium, 
fromTeucer; the Achillea, from Achilles; the Arthemisia, from 
the Queen of Caria. Such names were probably given, by philoso- 
phers, to flatter their royal patrons. We must not, however, forget 
that Solomon was as great an amateur of botany as any fashionable 
lady of the present day. 

He gives, also, a curious list of the propensities of various plants. 
These existed only in the fancy of those who were led astray by their 
figure, colour, and motion. Such fanciful propensities have furnished 
a most poetical subjeft to an eminent bard of the present day. 

His narratives concerning speftres, and other illusions, are, as 
may be expefted, voluminous. On the subjeft of echoes there is a 
little natural incident, with which I shall conclude this account, per- 
haps already too long. 

There are echoes which repeat more than pne or two words at a 
time. These phenomena occasioned, in these times, extraordinary 
mistakes. As they were supposed to be the voice of demons, they 
were of seivice to the priests. An Italian counsellor lost himself at 
the fall of the night. He came to a river, but did not know whe- 
ther he should pass over. Perplexed, he cried out, with an usual 
exclamation of persons in trouble. Oh ! An echo answered. Our 
traveller judged some one heard liim. He enquired ondedebo passa? 
The echo answered passa. The man, agitated, inquired Chi ? ( here) 
The echo replied chi. Still doubtful, he repeated, debo passa chi ? 
and the double echo repeated passa chi. Our poor lawyer plunged 
into the river with his horse. After a violent struggle, and imminent 
danger, his vigorous mule got over. Our Italian counsellor arriving 
at Bologna, informed them of the residence of a demon. It was 
long before the demon was discovered to be an echo. 
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A CURIOUS METHOD OF ASCERTAINING THE DIFFERENT 
VELOCITIES OF 

LIGHT AND SOUND. 


Those who are habituated to the use of artillery, are able to judp-e 
accurately of the direflion in which a cannon is fired, by comparing 
with each other the tavo flashes of powder. The one from the muzzle, 
the other from the touch-hole. They stand on a wall, or fortification, 
and, obseiving the file of the distant cannon, say, “ This ball goes 
to the right — that to the left. But the well pointed one strikes the 
spot, from which they take care tc leap, as soon as they see the flash. 

I The ball passes through the air at the rate oi three miles in one se- 
cond, but the light of the burning powder is conveyed to the eye at 
the rate of 198,000 miles in one second. Therefore, they have time 
to .see the flash, and to get out of the direftion, before the arrival of 
the ball, which avould kill them before they could hear the report of 
the gun i which report moves only at the rate of a quarter of a mile 
in one second. In thunder storms, the burning vapour, which con- 
stitutes the flash, explodes before the clap commences. The flash is 
conveyed to us at the rate of 198,000 miles in a second, but the 
thunder clap creeps on at the rate of 1% miles in a minute. Hence, 
when we hear the thunder, nve knovj aue are safe from that explo- 
sion of vapour, which must have passed olF from us before the arri- 
val of the thunder : and, by this comparative calculation of light and 
sound, the thunder cloud is computed to be distant about one mile, 
when we see the lightening five seconds before we hear the thunder. 

Q. Z. 


HERALDRY. 

Mr. Editor, ■ 

I FE.AR you have fallen into some misapprehension of the promise I 
made in the offer of heraldrick communications; for it was by no 
means my intention to treat of that subjett as a science : and, were I 
di.sposed to such an undertaking, the ground has already been so 
thoroughly beaten, that there is scarcely any thing left to give it a 
single charm of novelty. And, whatever claim armorial ensigns may 
have to our respect, as emblems of the valour, the wisdom, or the 
virtue by which any of our forefathers have been distinguished, yet, 
now we find that the “ age of chivalry is past," that “ s-tvords no 
longer leap from their scabbards,” to revenge the injuiies of suffering 
L — VOL. IX. 
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beauty, and that the ensigns of warriors, dauntless as the steel of 
their helmets, and generous as the dews of heaven, may, for little 
more than forty guineas, be purchased, in their mildest form, by a 
modem butcher, or, in their mo.st ferocious, by a modern taylor — the 
genuine veneration which every enlightened mind feels for the badges 
of renown, which the brrve and the fair once so fondly cherished, 
is perpetually distrafted by the vain pretensions of coxcombs and im- 
postors, who would do better to improve themselves by the wisdom, 
and to imitate the modesty, of Ampliiaraus.* 

Of lions rampant, displayed eagles, bars and bends, and chiefs 
and chevrons, enough has already been published ; but though we 
have far more ample materials' for the history of our nobility, and 
much more has been published respefling the venerable aristocracy 
which forms an essential part of our government, than any other na- 
tion has produced, or can produce, on a similar subject : yet, the 
classification of titles of honour, according to their respeflive grada- 
tions, with regular deduilions of such titles, from their commence- 
ment to their extinftion, or present possessors, marking only the 
prominent lines of charailer, and omitting the tedious detail of inqui- 
sitiones post mortem, and liveries of estates, seems still to be a desi- 
deratrim in our genealogical literature, which, under favour of your 
indulgence, I shall endeavour to supply, periodically, in greater or 
lesser portions, according to the limits of your miscellany, and the 
extent of my own leisure from other avocations. 

R. A. 

« The sixth brive chief, that, with the ^Men curb 
** Of prudence, knows to check his generous valour ! 

** The fate*forteIline seer, Amphiaraus, 

At th' Omoixn gete, his destin'd post 

Assumes in arms.” 

He 

Si with awful port 

** Advanc'd his massy shield, the shining orb 
Biaring ns imprest,' for his generous soul 
•i V-'ishes to if, not to Appear^ the best: 

And, from the culture of his modest worth. 

Bears the rich fruit of great and glowing deeds.*' 

Stven Chief t against “thtbes. Fetter's dts(h)lus» 
it ‘••.•..•.......Amphiaraus the seer, 

“ March'd to the gates of Pretus, 

“ — no unseemtj pride 

In his armorial bearings was express'd. 

But on his modest buckler there appeared 
“ A vacant held I” 

PbdinUian Damsels. WodhulPt Buripidtu 
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ON THE QUESTION OF THE CENTURY. 

Mr. Editor, 

You say, in your advertisement (ist Jan. igoo), that you begin, . 
if the chronologists will gi’ve you league, a new century." At such a 
crisis, if the public ear were awake to what most concents us, I 
should be almost asham'd to be now discussing this question. As it 
is, allow me to state, as concisely and clearly as I can, why I think 
the new century begins not till the first moment of the first of Ja- 
nuary next. 

I am, all along, supposing that, in our popular, civil, and histo- 
rical reckonings, we adopt what is commonly call’d the 'vulgar ara, 
consequently, that we are not disputing how many years, from the 
present moment, the true computation of the birth of Christ would 
carry us back ; but that we regard the commonly receiv’d sera as 
the date of that event, which we adopt on the foundation of general 
use, consent, and convenience, without going into chronological 
niceties and perplexities as to its cxailness. 

The sole question will then be— according to the receiv’d use of 
numbers, as apply ’d to history, chronology, and common life — What 
does 1800 mean, when constituting the date of a year? Does it 
mean that 1800 had ran out before we date the year 1800 ? or does 
it mean that 1800 is running out, from the first to the last moment 
of the year so dated ? If it means the first, we are already in the 
new century ; if it means the latter, we are still in the old. I doubt 
whether the first of these suppositions of Its meaning was ever taken 
into our theory of chronological computation, till within these few 
months. But which ever it be held to mean, it will be understood 
that we are reckoning, in both instances, as those on the opposite side 
of the question do also, (and must do, if they will be consistent, while 
they dispute on the meaning of the date) reckoning, on either sup- 
position, upon this principle : — that 1800, whichsoever it means, is 
to be understood as it would be if an aera were this moment to be com- 
menc'd, and it were to be ask'd how many years it would take to 
finish it, or to arrive at that point of time which would be properly 
the last moment of the i8th century. 

I am unwilling to express myself in terms which may appear not 
sufficiently to allow for opposite sentiment, and the reasons upon which 
it may appear founded, on a subjeft so much and so perseveringly 
controverted, and by persons of undoubted knowledge, judgment, 
and candour, on each side : still I cannot help retaining the opinion 

L a 
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which I express'd long since, that, simply to state the question, is, 
in efFeft, to give, at once, its necessary, and, to those who attend, 
its evident solution. I have no objeftion to its being contended, that 
the Christian aera commenc’d one, or even four, years earlier than 
our receiv’d mode of dating supposes : all upon which I apprehend 
this question to turn is— not how we ought to have dated, but what 
the import is of the date generally receiv’d. 

On this I have no doubt or hesitation to say, that, as in common 
life, and civil and historical computation, the year i means that year 
with which an aera commences, — either a reign, the age of an indivi- 
dual, orany other portion of time, andof which every moment is, from 
the instant o^ its commencement toitscomplction, partof the firstyfor, 
and, when completed, will be one year, or the year one, according to the 
form of our language, when reckoning is reduc’d to words ; and, as 
eighteen means the year which begins the instant an individual has 
completed seventeen, and ends when that individual is fully eighteen, 
so, to come at the conclusion of the first century, we had to reckon, 
not to the end of the year 99, but of the year 100 ; to come to the 
conclusion of the 1 7th century, we had to reckon to the last moment 
of the year dated 1700 j and to come to that of the i8th century, 
in which we have been living, and habituated to call it the 18th, we 
must arrive at the last moment of 31 Dec. in present year 1800. 

The analogy from dating of hours has misled : — by that it has 
been said, it is twelve till it is one, and therefore it is 1800 till 1801 ; 
or, in other words, till 1801 is completed ; for only in that sense can 
it be so applied, as to be a medium of proof that our date implies that 
the century clos’d with 99. Now the whole of this suppos’d analogy 
i$ founded in mistake. Suppose a clock set to the time of the sun’s 
,, coming to the meridian, or adjusted with the allow ance of the astro- 
nomical equation for that day, when the sun says that it is twelve, or 
that the instant of his coining to the meridian is arriv’d, such a clock 
will say the same. Frpm that time to one we call it so many minutes 
past I a See. ao, 40, tijll we come to the 60th, complete. We say the 
12th hour is advancing, the instantthe 1 ith is complete, and it is then 
indirt'ei-cnt whether we reckon 20 min. after 11, or 40 mm. before 12, 
either way the same tune is denoted. But to make the argument good,that 
99 clos’d the century, when the hour-hand comes to 1 1, we ought to 
say it is noon ; and when the hour-hand comes to 5, we ought, at the 
equinox, to look for the sun-rise ; for if we are not to begin to reckon 
1800, till 1800 years are complete, we ought, by strift parity of rea- 
son, not to begin to reckon 5 on the dial, till 5 hours are completed, 
and the 6th therefore arriv’d ; and, by like analogy, we ought not to 
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reckon the year which expressesand completes the 1 8 th century, till we are 
in the 1 9th, and the fashionable argument supposes that 1 800 itself was 
completed in 1799. This is like reckoning 6 when it is 7 by the day. 

Curious, indeed, it would be, if, in a thing so precise and simple 
as common notation, the whole of a century should be denominated 
from a date which does not belong to it ; yet, according to this, not 
one moment of the year 1800 belongs to the 18th century, but wholly 
to the commencement of the 1 9th. 

The illustration which has been drawn from mile-stones ha.s been 
specious, but it has been no less mistaken. The mile-stone is plac’d 
at the end of the mile ; but it refers to the beginning. Suppose a 
traft of 1800 miles so measur’d, and that a person travelling a mile a 
year had, like the fabulous wandering Jew, been continuing his jour- 
ney from the moment of the of birth of Christ, or rather from the 
first of January after his birth, to which our year refers its com- 
mencement — the first of January nearest then to his birth, taken as 
being on the 15 Dec. on the last moment of the 31st of December'm 
this year he will have reached 1800, by the mile-stone, or completed 
his I Sooth mile. There is no more mystery in all this, than there 
would be if we had no date in our ahnanacks, at the beginning, but 
dated them at the end only ; still the year, when complete, would 
all belong, from its first moment, to the date mark’d at the end. 

Mr. Pye has lately revived this question : considering himself, as 
Poet Laureat, officially called to determine it : he has us’d these 
analogies of hours and mile-stones : he has also employ’d that of the 
manner of graduating on the great equatorial circle ; but these i , 
too, &c. though plac’d at the end of the degree, refers to the ie- 
ginning ; and the whole degree, from o, or 360, is part of degree 
and has its hundredth, or millessimal, or whatever other parts, referr’d 
accordingly. So, in reckoning by the signs of the zodiac, from o, ot 
the I St point of Aries, the whole 60 minutes, from o forward, is part 
of the first degree. 

■When a man says he is 30, we understand it 30 complete : if he 
were less than 30, he would say I am 29, or in my 30th year: but 
when the year dates 1800, it does not say i January 1800 complete, 
when that year 1800 begins; on the contrary, carrying the same 
date through every month and day of the year, from its first mo- 
ment to its last, every almanack, in effect, says, every moment of 
this year, from the first moment in January to the last in Dec. be- 
longs to 1 800 ; or, in other words, this year, when ended, will com- 
plete the x8thcentuiy. 
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If a circle, divided into looo or 3600 parts, be suppos'd, then 
this whole year, in which we are, would have 1800 plac'd at its point 
of termination ; but the preceding dot would shew the whole space 
between belongs to this year, which is 1800 when complete, and the 
1800th the instant of its commencing. So in Dr. Priestley’s 
charts, where the line of centuries runs through the dot denoting the 
last decade of the preceding complete. And thus die indivisible 
point, from the last moment of 31 Dec. will be the first of the 19th 
century, when the present year shall have ended. 

I can draw no inference from Dryden’s Secular Majque, nor 
from the Secular Ode of Prior, to ascertain whether those poets con- 
sidered 1 700 as the end of the century in which they had been living : 
but I presume they did, because I think the contrary supposition is 
founded on modern intricacy ; deriv’d, perhaps, from some circum- 
stances which have rendered the close of this century a matter of no 
common amciety. And so far 1 own : that I do not much wonder at 
the wish of considering ourselves fairly out of it. Still, whatever 
hurry we may be in so to consider ourselves, the pace or quality of 
events will not depend, for us, or for the rest of Europe and of 
Mankind, on such consideration. In whatever century we are, 
we must look for its true colour, and our expeftations, from wisdom, 
fortitude, and benevolence, and a sincere and rational piety ; not 
from the circumstance of whether the year ends or begins a centuiy-. 

The names of Dryden and of Prior are brought into this 
question. May we not conclude, from this, that Maskelyne can- 
not bequoted for this new opinion ; and that Herschel has it no 
more imputable than the prediilions of ghosts, so often promulgated 
in newspapers in his name.* 

If names or opinion were any thing to a mere question of numbers, 
I might rely on Mr. Addison : who, in the 77th number of his 
Spectator, speaking of a club of 100 members, which kept its 
vacancies constantly fill’d, its session permanent, and a president al- 
wavs, by rotation, in the chair, and thence call’d itself the everlast- 
iuf; dub, thus expresses himself : — “ It is said that toward the close 
of 1 700, 'being the great year of Jubilee, the club had it under consi- 
deration, whether they should break up, or continue their session : 
but, after many speeches and debates, it was at length agreed to sit 
out the other century.” I have mark’d with Italics the words in this 
quotation which I think most material to the question. 

Now I confess I should seek in vain the propriety and clearness 

« .^ rtfpcAabIc monchtx pubUcitioo iay» thit BODSy the srcU MtroootseTii bat 

e-'Cb bit i>ptnign that i8«o cioici the century. 
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which dl.stlngulsh Addison, if this paragraph do not mean that the 
year 1 700, on its closing, was consider’d to close the 1 7th century ; 
that, as so closing It, that year was a year of Jubilee : that the ever- 
lasting club, when 1700 was near its close, was consider’d as having 
nearly sat out that century ; and the result of their deliberations and 
debates was, that they would sit out the other — that in which we are 
beginning 1st Jan. 1701. Unfortunately, if this everlasting club 
really existed, it has not kept its resolve : otherwise, its president 
would have had his desk fill’d with letters of enquiry concerning the 
close of the century. Perhaps the whole has some allegorical allusion 
to some dispute of this kind, which Addison might remember to 
have existed about 1 1 years earlier than the paper in question— a dis- 
pute concerning the close of the 17th century. However this be, 

I think it fairly and naturally results from it, that Addisost suppos’d 
it to be well understood, that the year dated 1700 clos’d the 17th 
century ; and that, accordingly, the year in which we now arc, would, 
when completed, close this, the i8th century. 

With respeft to the authority of Dionysius Exiguus, of the aft 
for altering the style, and of the French Encyclopedists. The alter- 
ation of the style being made by lord Macclesfielp, and other 
great theoretical and praftical mathematicians (I mean made by their 
advice), is undoubtedly of weight, both as an epoch settled by par- 
liament, and for the knowledge and judgment in confidence of which 
the legislature so settled it. But I think the whole amounts to no 
more than this — Dionysius Exiguus, abbot of Rome, about 576, 
adopted the dating from the Christian nera, instead of from the foun- 
dation of Pagan Rome. He dated from the incarnation, and referr’d 
the year to the ist of Jan. preceding. We date from the suppos’d 
time of ,thc nativity, or rather from the first of Jan. nearest to it ; 
753 of Rome : as his date was K. JAN. U. C. 751. We are ^ 
therefore a year behind' the Dionysian computation. 

Those who settled our style, in 1752, probably adopted tacitly the 
Dionysian 2tn i and correspondently consider’d 1699 as the true 1700, 
as it would be, if so computed ; and 1799, consequently, as the true 
1800. They, therefore, reckon the centuiy from 1800 to 1899, ex- 
clusive, and so on. The French Encyclopaedists, certainly acute and 
learned in a high degree, went, probably, on similar principles. 
But as it would have been awkward and startling to change 1752 to 
1753, and really not worth the while, (the one being as true a date 
from the stippos’d nativity, as the other from the suppos’d incarna- 
tion, while the true year of conception and birth was still in dispute) 
•ur parliameiA of 1 752 left us, therefore, and wisely, in possession ef 
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the commonly receiv’d aera : they dated, apparently, their century a 
year forwarder : but left ours in popular use, to be determin'd by 
the popular and receiv’d date. The a£l for changing the styles, itself, 
calls 1600, 17, i8, 1900, hundredth ytiXf. i consequently closing 
years of their centuries respeftively. 

If, therefore, we chuse to say that it b now 1801 years since the 
Christian <era commenc’d (though I see no preferable reason or just 
analogy for so asserting), we shall then rightly call this year 1801, 
and the first of the 19th century. But while we call it 1800, let us 
be consistent ; and acknowledge that j 800 means the last of the 1 8th. 
Neither parliaments, nor philosophers, French or English, can oblige 
us to believe (nor did they mean it) that an hundredth year began, 
instead of closing, a century. 

With regard to the suppos’d Zera, its introduction into Europe 
is about 400 years, perhaps, later than the time of Dionysius ; and 
when that and what are called the Arabic numerals were introduc’d, 
it was for a better use than for indicating a prior to the year i. 
It was for marking decads and their multiply ; which have so much 
facilitated our modern arithmetic ; and which have at length intro- 
duc’d the great invention of logarithms. Dionysius, I dare afiirm, 
knew nothing of a year Zero ; and Dionysius would have smil’d if 
ask’d whether 1800 did not mean the i8oiit year. He would .have 
at least smil’d, if an abbot and a chronologbt can be suppos'd to 
smile. He would have said it meant the 1800th : the annus mil- 
LBSSiMUS OCTRACINTESSIMUS in the Rowiin style. 

I remain yours, sincerely, 

Capel Lofft. 


EASTERN EQUAIJTA’. 

ScHAHRAH, son of Timour, (Tamerlane) was a prince naturally 
covetous and sparing ; a potter came to him, and asked him, whether 
he believed in that part of the Mahomedan doftrine which teaches that 
all Moslems are brothers ? Upon Schahrah’s declaring that he did, 
the potter thus addressed him : — “ Since we are all brothers, is it not 
an injustice that you have such great riches, and I am not possessed 
of a farthing ?” Schahrah ordered a silver three-pence to be given to 
the potter ; but he was dissatisfied with it, and said — “ Shall 1 have 
so small a share of so great a treasure.” Schahrah replied, “ Go your 
way, and hold your tongue, for your portion would not be so consi- 
derable, if all our brothers were to participate in my fortune.” 

S.B. 
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REV IEW OK T.riERATURE. 

FLT.CTZRT. KON omuM COCIT, NON CFATIA 6UADET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Soldier's Friend, and Traveller's Fade Mecum ; or, a nevj 
Pocket Vocabulary, in six Languages, vi%. English, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. By Capt. James IVill- 
son, of the Marines. zs.6d. 1799. 

We recommend this little volume to every person who, from in- 
clination, or in obedience to the calls of public duty, may have 
occasion to reside on the continent, without possessing a knowledge 
of the foreign languages It is certainly the most useful compen- 
dium of the sort we have ever seen, and the contents are so judi- 
ciously arranged, that the traveller will find little difficulty in making 
himself understooel, under any circumstance connefted with the 
oommon business and necessities of life. 

' Fashionable Involvements : a Novel. By Mrs. Gunning. %vo. % Vols. 

Longman and Aces. iSoo. 

We cannot say much in favour of this novel. The “ Involve- 
ments” are sufficiently perplexed, but there is little probability, and 
less interest in the story, and the composition is frequently inaccu- 
rate. The design, however, which is to point out the fatal conse- 
quence of a life of inconsiderateness and dissipation, is entitled to 
commendation. 

A Winter's Tale. By J. 'N. Brevter, Author of the Mansion-House, 
&c. izmo. 4. Vols. Lane. 1800. 

An historical novel, of some merit, of which Edward the Black 
Prince is the hero ; but if the reader be not a professed novel-reader, 
who can “ e’en at it, like French falconers, and fly at any thing he 
sees,” we rather think his patience will not hold out to the end. 

The Budget, or moral and entertaining Fragments, representing the 
Punishment op' Vice, and the Betuard of Virtue, tzrno. is. 6d. 
Nevibery, 1799. 

This budget contains twelve different tales, written by a young 
author, for the amusement of his leisure hours. The express objefts 
he had in view, were to inculcate the maxims of virtue, and deteat 
the inroads of vice. We applaud the motive which prompted to lite- 
rary exertion ; and we welcome endeavours which hereafter may lead 
to more distinguished success. 

M— VOL . IX. 
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The Life of Rolla : a Perwvian Tale. With moral Inculcation! for 
Tout A, &c. To ’VL'hich are added Six Peruvian Fables. By the 
Author of the Siamese Tales, izmo. ss. 6 d. Ne-ivbery, &c. 1800. 

‘ Nothing,’ says this author, and we coalesce in the remark, 

‘ nothing can refle£l more lasting honour upon the present age, than 
the earnest desire of parents in general, to have their children edu- 
cated in the principles of thinking rightly.’ By such parents these 
entertaining pages will be warmly patronized, since they tend to store 
the youthful mind with a new treasure of ideas, that may assist them 
to make just inferences, and to avoid the early prejudices of passion 
and inclination, which may mislead into false judgments and errors, 
detrimental to their future interests in life. Six short apologues are 
subjoined to the Life of Rolla, in which the fiftion is pleasing, and 
the morality sound. 

The Rational Brutes ; or talking .Inimals. By M. Pelham, Author 
of the Rotchfords, the Pillage School, Sfc. &c. izmo. is. 6 d. 
Pernor and Hood. 1799. 

These rational brutes are very amusing animals. The writer of 
their history is a close observer of nature, and an accurate delineator 
of her ever-varying features. Humanity is the leading principle in- 
culcated i and humanity is the moral basis of every Christian virtue. 

The Canary Bird: a moral Fiblion. Interspersed mdth Poetry. By 
the Author of the Sparrow, Keeper’s Tra vels, the Crested tPren, 
(Ac. izmo. IS. 6 d. Newbery. 

The subjeH of this volume is the escape of a Canary-bird from 
his cage : the design is to present, to young readers, a little miscel- 
cellany of natural history, moral precept, sentiment, and narrative. 
The subjeft is naturally imagined, and the design is ingeniously exe- 
cuted. From the writer of Keeper’s Travels, such would be the 
complimentary expeftation of every reader. 

Suzette's Dowry ; or the History of Madame de Senneterre, related by 
Herself. 1 Pol. izmo. Earle and Hemet. 

Much use has been made, by novelists of the day, of the late 
melancholy Inroads upon the peace, property, and lives of individuals, 
of every rank and station, in a neighbouring kingdom. 

The history of Madame de Senneterre, however, presents a dif- 
ferent piffure, from that of depraved nature, divided by party, and 
tainted by interest, battening upon the ruin of former friends and 
relations ; and which has, almost uniformly, filled up the canvas of 
other works, upon a subject so distressing to the liberal and feeling 
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mind. The story is interesting, and the moral to which it leads per- 
feftly unexceptionable. 

The work is translated from the Fre nch by Mr. Hemet. 

Observations on the Union, Orange Associations, and other SubjeAfs 
of domestic Policy : tvith Reflellions on the late Events on the Con- 
tinent. By G. Moore, Esq. tvo. Dehrett. 1800. 

The author is a zealous advocate for the proposed incorporative 
union, which, from a fair comparison of existing circumstances, he 
thinks, ought to be an objeft of general anxiety. He compares the 
face of Ireland with that of other nations, and observes, that there 
is more poverty and wretchedness in that countiy, than among the 
lowest classes in any other state of Europe. This observation natu- 
rally produces the question—” How does this happen ?” 

Mr. Moore next proceeds to state, that those mischiefs can never 
be remedied but by altering the system of government, and creating 
an unity of interests between the governors and the governed ; a mea- 
sure which, he thinks, can never be effefted without blending the le- 
gislation of Ireland with that of Great Britain. He admits, as a ge- 
neral proposition, that it is better for a nation to govern itself, than 
to be governed by foreigners ; but is'of opinion, that the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the sister country form an exception to the general 
rule, and that an impartial government, attentive to the interests 
and feelings of all parties, can never be hoped for among the inha- 
bitants themselves. 

With respect to the indejiendent legislature of Ireland, he asks, 
whether, in fail, it is, or can be, independent. This enquiry he 
decides in the negative ; and insists, that though the Irish are not 
avowedly governed by the British cabinet, yet, that, in leality, they 
are completely under its influence. To support that influence, and 
retain Ireland in subordination to England, the British government 
is obliged to connive at the party govermnent of Ireland, and deliver 
the mass of the people, bound hand and foot, into the hands of their 
oppressors. Of such evils he can see no redress, but in an union, whic-h 
must remedy the mischiefs of the present government, and raise Ire- 
land to its natural level. 

With these observations, the airthor closes his thoughts on the 
union, and thence proceeds to conunent on the nature, tendency, 
and efFeffs of the Orange associations, which he considers mischievous 
and illegal combinations. 

The trafl is written with considerable spirit, and the language 
rises, in many instances, superior to the general style of political pro- 

M a 
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duftions. The passage in which the conspii'ators of ancient and mo- 
dern times are compared, contains a charafter of Catiline, which, 
thou<»h in some respcfls an imitation of that drawn by Sallust, is 
executcxl with the hand of a master in the art of discrimination and 
expression. ' 

DRAM.'VTIC. 

^he absolute unlawfulness of the Stage Entertaittment fully demon- 
strated. By William Law, A. M. i8;«o. />/. 95. Darton and 
Harmcy. 

The puritanical arguments which have been so often and so suc- 
£C.ssfully controverted, are here again brought forward, by a writer 
who docs not appear to possess Oi twentieth part the tithe od Jeremy 
Collier and Mr. Bedford’s ingenuity: nor does he aft with the fair- 
aess which distinguish the produftionsof those gentlemen ; since, to 
demonstrate the absolute unlawfulness of the stage entertainment, he 
dwells chiefly upon the ballet of Apollo and Daphne, lately exhibited 
at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket. We apprehend that a 
dance and a drama are entertainments of a different species ; and it is 
surely as unjust to estimate the morality of the British stage, by the 
licentiousness of a foreign theatre, as it would be to rest the merits of 
Shakspere upon the same footing as those of a ballet-master. 

A Critique on the 'Tragedy of Pizarro, as represented at Drury- Lane 
Theatre, with such uncommon Applause. To which is added, a 
neav Prologue, that has not yet been spoken, zd. Edit. tu/o. ts. 
Miller. 1799. 

The ingenious author of this pamphlet has turned the ridicule em- 
ployed by Mr. Sheridan, in his Critic, upon the satirist himself ; and 
the defefts in the play of Pizarro arc exposed with equal shrewdness 
and pleasantry. The prologue, to be spoken by any body, in the cha- 
ralier of a puppet-show man, has several clever points, and the hap- 
py raillery of the critique will be candidly acknowledged by a man 
of wit and liberality like Mr. Sheridan, who need not he graniely re- 
minded of those faults which are here so spottively treated by our 
author. 

The Wise Man of the East ; or the Apparition of Zoroaster, the Son 
of Oromases, to the Theatrical Mid wife of Leicester Fields. A 
Satirical Poem. By Thomas Dutton, A. M. Author of the Lite- 
rary Census, Efr. Zzio. is. 6d. Symonds. 1 800. 

Th I s is a ‘ Satirical Poem,' without cither satire or poetry. Tire 
•uthor, however, tells us, that he has ‘ curvetted into the flowery re- 
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gions of Fancy, to give a more pUasing and introdufUon 

to his critical remarks." How Mr. Dutton Q^npUase diViAprepossesSj 
the reader will determine from the following lines, which are supposed 
to proceed from the mouth of Mrs. Inchbald, and to be addressed to 
Mr. Munden. 

“ These h:inds, still to their loving mistres!! true, 

** These lismds bhall beat and thump th^ black and blue ! 

“ These nails, which ^harp my fingers* ends encase, 

“ These nails shall maul and scarify thy face I 
“ Shall irresistibly assail thy nose, 

“ And blood shall follow, as I deal my blows!” 

♦ # :IF ♦ # 

“ Home shait thou go--" ' 

More gall’d thy shoulders, and more pinch’d thy ribs, 

“ Than if the mob mistook thee for Jane Gibbs! 

** Or for the Monster newly come to life : 

Or for a flogging cull that trims his wife? 

“ More filthy, nasty, foul, and black as pitch, 

Tiun hadat thou roll’d the kennd at Flect-ditch ; ' 

** More wet from head to tail — I'rom neck to rump — 

** Than wert thou duck’t at Covent-Garden pump ; 

‘‘ Or dragg’d through ev’ry horse-pond deep and low, 

“ Frofn Hyde-l’ark-Comcr to the town of Slough ; 

** More dismal uith thy woeful length of face, 

“ Than vagrants jMjlted round the market place. 

“ More sore thy cars, and, haply too, less sound. 

Than wert thou pillored at St. Giles’s pound.” 

The remarks on the play of the IP'ise Man of the East arc inge- 
nious, and, in general, just ^ but the author's undiscriminating con- 
tempt of Kotzebue, has led him to impute to that writer many of 
the faults which have been committed by Mrs. Inchbald. 

Statement of the Differences subsisting between the Proprietors and 
Performers of the Theatre-Royal Covent-CarJen. Gi<ven in th$ 
Con'espondence ujhick has passed bet-uieen tfitmy by 
John ‘Johnstone. 

Joseph George lioUnan. 

Alexander Pope. 

Charles Incledon. 

Jos. S. Munden. 

, John Fawcett. 

Thomas Knight, 

Henry Erskine Johnston. 

OStanso. pp. T%. \s.(id. Miller , Old Bond Street, i%oo. 

The differences between the managers and performers of Covent- 
Cvden Tfagatre [vide yol, viii. page 195,] arc here stated in a very 
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manly and perspicuous manner. We regret, while we admit, the 
necessity of this appeal to the public, by eight of the most rcspefla- 
ble members of the theatrical profession, because we conceive that 
an unequivocal disposition, on the part of the proprietors, to listen 
to their complaints, would have led to an amicable and private ad- 
justment, equally beneficial and honourable to both parties, who are 
under reciprocal obligations to each other, and can flourish only 
while their interests, social as well as jiccuniary, are mutually serv'ed 
and protcfled. 

The History of the Stage has furnished us with many instances 
of theatrical oppression, and of spirited and justifiable resistance. 
Whether this be a dispute of the same nature, the reader will decide 
from the statement itself, of which, as a theatrical document of im- 
portance, and the precursor (if we may fomj a conje£lure upon the 
subjeil) of many others, both pro and con, it is the projier business 
of a work like this to give a very particular and faithful analysis. 

The jirincipal grounds of complaint are these : 

The unusual restriflion of the Performers’ orders; 

The increase of the benefit charges from ,^14.0 to 160; 

And the excessive fine of £30, instead of for the refusal of a 
charafter. 

The eight gentlemen, whose names ap[>car to this statement, 
met early in the present season, to take into consideration in what 
manner their complaints could be expressed with the greatest pro- 
priety. 

** Tlioneli in possession of the positive knosslecige lliat otiicr performers felt 
equally aggrie\eH, it was conceived lliat the assemblage of a larger number 
might not so well answer tlic purposes cf deliberation j and, as the number speci- 
fied comprised a majority of the leading performers of the theatre, it was tiiought 
sufficient to accomplUh every purpose desirable to the body at large.” 

It was agreed, at this meeting, that Messrs. Holman, Pope, 
Fawcett, and Knight, should wait upon Mr. Harris, to communi- 
cate to him the general sentiments. That* gentleman appointed a 
meeting at the theatre ; and, “ from his reception of the committee, 
and from a great part of his conversation, strong hope was enter- 
tained of his disposition to grant redress.” He requested a memoran- 
dum of their grievances, and soon alter communicated to them tlie 
following sentiments of the proprietOB, in a letter dated 30th Nov. 

1799 = 

“ Orders have ever been held (and ever must be) as a gratuitous indul- 
gence on the part of llie theatre : — the proprietors arc licartil) disposed to mate 
tliat iiiduigcDix: a« accoimiuxiatiog as may 1^ to the performers, and have no 
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intention of curtailing that indulgence ; on the contrarj’, they mean that orderi 
shall be allowed to 1« current at least as frequently as has been the practice here- 
tofore; and that due notice shall he stuck up in the Green-Room, attwelie 
o’clock, on every day on which orders are to be allowed. As to the charge on 
Isenefit nights, the proprieh»rs say, that such charge has ever l»een regulated by 
the actual expenditure of the theatre on each night of performance ; that the trea- 
surer of the theatre is ready to make declaration, that the present charge is much 
under the nightly expence ; that the enlargement of the theatre, and the advance- 
ment of the price, are much more than an equi valent to the perfonner, for the 
unavoidable increased charge; that the charge at Druiy-Lane theatre is forty 
pounds per night more than the present charge at Covent-Garden ; that due no- 
tice w'as given to tlie whole comi»any, two months previous to the oi>ening of the 
season, of the present established advance ; and that, therefore, no reasonable 
ground of complaint appears to the proprietors thereon. 

“ As to the fine for refusing a character, the proprietors say, that the same 
was established at the end of the season previous to the last, without a munnur; 
that many of you allowed the necessity of it ; that the happy effect of it has been 
notorious, for, that not a single fine has been imposed since the present sum was 
established, on any one individual in the company.” 

Mr. Harris conchtdes his letter by declaring, that he ever has 
been, and ever will be, ready to listen to the complaint, and to re- 
dress the wrong, of every individual,” but that “ as a committee or 
a deputation, he would thenccfprward know nothing of them.” 

In answer to this letter, the performers expressed their utmost 
concern at his resolution to debar them of the friendly communica- 
tion, to which they confidently trusted for the redress of their grie- 
vances ; and from which, they sincerely hoped, they never should 
have occasion to appeal ; and entreated him to rescind the determi- 
nation of shutting his ears to the rcmoastranccs of a community, 
whose interests and his ought never, for an instant, to be considered 
distinft. This produced no other answer from Mr. Harris, than a 
repetition of his declaration, that he would hear and redress the in- 
dividual ; but that, to any committee, or its deputation, he would 
reply no more. The (lerlbrmers begged to acquaint him, that they 
saw no reason for indinjidually troubling him with their complaints; 
for, as they would be the same which they had jointly expressed to 
him, they could entertain no hope of his granting them separately, 
what he had refused them colie eli'vely. They then applied to Mr. 
Hughes, the treasurer, for infonnation on the subjed of the nightly 
expence of the theatre, and he stated, that it exceeded, nsery consi- 
derably, the sura of /Qi6o. The complainants, conceiving that the 
difference of sentiment which existed on that point, must of course 
be finally adjusted, by the charges being proved to have their foun- 
dation in justice, requested that he would favour them with the spe- 
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cification, as well as the amount, of the nightly expences. This rc- 
quest was considered, “ for obvious reasons, totally unreasonable 
but, in the room of the nightly charges of the theatre, Mr. liughes 
sent them an account of their last year 's receipts, and offered several 
arguments in support of Mr. Harris’s letter. 

Benefit Clear Receipt 



Receipt, 


Salary. 


of the Season. 


£. 

i. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

J. 

£. 

1. 

d. 

Mr. Inclcdon, . • 

... 619 

1 

0 

413 

6 

8 

. 888 

14 

2 

Mr. Holman, . . 

... 350 

o, 

0 

380 

0 

0 

. 517 

14 

2 

Mr. Pope, .... 

, . . 335 

19 

6 

380 

0 

0 

1 965 



!Mrs. Pope, . . . 

... 391 

0 

6 

254 

13 

4 



Mr. Munrfen"^ . . 

... 630 

12 

6 

380 

0 

0 

. 868 

6 

0 

Mr. Fawcett, , . 

. . . 53‘> 

6 

6 

380 

0 

0 

. 761 

2 

6 

Mr. H. Johnston, 

. .'. 331 

3 

6 

380 

0 

0 



0 

Mrs. H. Johnston, 

... 401 

15 

0 


- 


1 817 

2 

Mr. J. Johnstone, 

, . . 478 

0 

0 

318 

6 

8 

. 630 

17 

2 

Mr, Knight, , . 

... 392 

3 

0 

. 318 

6 

8 

, 566, 

16 

2 

» 

4-465 

3 

6 

3205 

13 

4 

6095 

12 

4 


The arguments of Mr. Hughes do not appear to be satisfaftory 
to the performers, who, in' reply to his letter, enter into a full 
justification of their condiuS, and state the several grounds on which 
they objeft to the claims of the proprietors. 

The following abstraft will exhibit, in a clear point of view, the 
differences which subsist between the two parties. The passages irr 
Italics are to be considered as the requisitions or objeftions of the^ 
manager, and the remarks which follow, arc drawn from the printed 
statement of the aftors, with no other variation of language than 
what we conceived necessary to bring the arguments upon each point 
more closely together. 

It is totally unreasonable to retire a specification of the nightly expences,' 

Tlie performers argue, Uiat it is not unrcaumablc that, on a night devoted to the 
exclusive emolument of tire actor, he should be infeimcd in uhal manner the 
expences incurred by him on that night arc substantiaterl, more particularly a lien 
he finds ids charges augnientcd without any apparent cause; and that satisfactio* 
on this point, can arise only from a fair statement of particulars, which, if they 
prove the eijuity of the managers, will convey to them immediate conviction of 
tlie futility t>f these objections. Tins right of inquiry they contend to Ire reason- 
able and just, and they arc of opinion, from the first contract entered into witb 
perfomrers, under the patent now held by the directors of Covent-Gardeu tlic- 
atre, whicii assigned a large irortion of tlie nightly receipts to the actors, that a 
mystery in thcvitrical accounts is not sanctioned by precedent. 

Witiiout questioning the integrity of Mr. Hughes, they assign several reasons 
for declining to admit tlie affidavit he proposes to make, relative to the amount of 
the nightly expences. 
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The benefit ckargei to be incieuied to £’160. 

As there are, on an avxTage, 192 acting nighh in a season, the yearly ex- 
penccs, to justify this charge, njust amount to .£ :307*20. It is a natural presumi»- 
tion, that the salaries of performers constitute a very great proportion of thea- 
trical disbursements; yet the principal salaries, according to Mr. Hughes’s state- 
ment, amomU only to «£’3205, 13 j. scircdy more than a /r/t/Zt part of the 
intended charge. 

In 1780 the benefit charge was only 5r. In twenty years, then, there is 
an advance of 15x. per night. The salaries of performers are uot propor- 
tionably increased, for, notwithstanding every article of necessary consumption is 
prodigiously dearer, an»l although the prices* of admission into the theatre are 
advanced, the benefit of which they conceive the public intended should be 
enjoyed, as well by the actors as the managers, still there are no salaries in Co- 
vent Ganlen theatre, crjual, by many pounds per week^ to Uic engagements given 
at, and before, the p<*riod alluded to. Witness the s;ilarie3 of the late Mrs. Pope, 
Mrs, Yates, Miss Catley, Mr. and Mrs. Bariy', of whom the two last had, jointly, 
for the season, a sum more than orjual to half the salaries paid to the ten per- 
formers before mentioned. Tliey have no reason to believe that the salaries of 
performers are greater in the aggregate. 

The enlargement of the theatre^ and the advancement qf the prices, is more 
than an equivalent for the unavoidable increased charge of the benefit. 

The j)erforraers conceive, that they ought not to be taxed by the proprietors 
for the generosity ,of the public in allowing the prices to be raised, and that the 
enbrgemcnt of the theatre will not justify this increased charge on the benefits, 
Uicy contend from the following calculation. 

“ A fair interest for money laid out in building is, we arc informed, about 7 
percent. — ^We will, however, make a greater allowance, and calculate at 8 pec 
cent. It will appear then, that, to authorise the increasetl charge of o£95. 15i, 
per night, which, on the average of one hundred and ninety-two acting nights, 
amounts to o£18,384, per scjtson, a capital should have been expended of 
X‘229,800. 

** That such a capital can have been expendeii is palpably impossible. 

“We should not here omit obsers ing, tliat whatever sum is appropriated to 
building or ornamenting a theatre, cannot, will) justice, be ratc*d in the same 
proportion on the benefit nights, as on the nights belonging to the proprietors; 
for every^ alteration carries with it a particular attraction, which, of itself, matc- 
lerlally reimburses the expenditure, and this attraction ceases long before the be- 
nefits commence ; consequently the performers should not be charged for any 
disbursement, but in the pro|K>rtiun ^ they experience from it actual a<lv antage.’* 

The expence of .£^-10,000 is said to be incurred by Mr, Harrii,far ne-w scenery, 

since he engaged in the property. 

The performers cannot be expected to pay any part of this cxpence, inasmuch 
as they are debarred from exhibiting any new and well decorated pieces, on their 
nights, until the attraction iius totally subsided ; but, on the contrary, the 
managers ought rather, in point of justiee, to abate the charges, on the conside- 
ration that such pieces operate very materially to diminish the attraction of a be- 
nefit, wliich, exhibiting only tlie old unadorned pieces, afibrds a mournful gouV^st 
to the nuuiager’i abundance of novelty and magnificence. 

* CorreAly 4^« 
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The>- contend that the proprietors, while they have made the most exorbitant 
and unfounded pccunian demands on the l>cnohts, liave, in every other instance, 
lessened their advantages; by protracting the benchts till ascastmofthc year, alien 
the chief places of summer amusement are o;>e«, which aflbrd accommodation mor^ 
congenial to the probable slate of the weather, and thence lessen the chance of 
attraction to the theatre; by the frequent pro<luctjon of new pic*ccs during tiic 
course of the benefits; by the limitation of orders^ by the allouance ot only 
three weeks notice, instead of a month, of tlie night appointed for a benefit ; and 
by preventing them from profitiiig by the kindness of an author, w ho might 
tender them the first pcrfcM’inance of a new play, because tlic proprietors have 
of late years (w'ilhout any apparent shadow of right) demanded a play so exhi- 
bited as their own future pro|>erty, without allowing the usual terms, or an^ tenn» 
of satisfaction, to the author. These advantages they enjoyed when the charge* 
were only «£64. 15r. They are now and their advantages are simply a 

larger house, and the advancefi prices of admission. For w hich, it appears, tiiat, 
waving all consideratloa of tlie loss of thoiic valuable advantages uncoaipensalcd, 
they arecharged at the rate of an expenditure of at 12*29,800 capital, independent of 
the eleven i*ratorio nights, on w hich the proprietors receive an advanced payment 
for tiic advantages sjiecificd. 

Hence they infer, that they have received their bcjicfit, for many years, on 
terms that justice cannot sanction ; and the attempt to make furtlicr encroach- 
ments on them, at a lime when the profits of the concern are supposeil to be treble 
wiiat they w ere when Mr. Harris commenced proprietor, has compelled tlicm to 
assert their indisputable right to alieneiit on erjuitable terms. 

Tlicy maintain tliat all transfers of dramatic property should be made with a 
due consideratii n of the privileges belonging to the profc3«sion, and that their ten- 
dency to lessen w hat managers choo»e to term their profits, U but a shallow plea for 
Ihcir abolition or infringement 

The Income of Actors, 

The highest salary reccivetiby any performer, one cxcepterl, is only . £380, 
liable (exclusive of various cxpenccs incidenfal to the profession) to aipri- 
cious deductions, whenever prcpricu r* choose to shut up the house for the 
rehearsal of a pantomime, or any other object of convenience to themselves; 
•uljjcct to deductions of a less warrantable nature, amounting to a total 
dopii cation of income, at the lime when income U most needed, in the hour 
of sicknc^^, and even wl»en that sickness has been caused by the performer's ex- 
citionsin t!ic service of his employers. 

The actor’s income is now licid uu a tenure of tlic most precarioui nature^ 
temporary malady suspends it, aiui permanent disease annihikites it. 

At former j>erioris, the proprietors allowed pensions to such of their actors at 
were obliged, througli infirmity, or advanced years, to retire from the stage : noid 
the incomes of actors, not proprietors, suffer diminution for tiieir infirm and aged 
brethren; and, as a striking proof of tire exorbitancy of l>cnefit charges, they 
instance, th.at the theatrical funds of both theatres are induced to forego tlicir be^ 
ttt fits, rather than encounter the hazard of rectnving them ou such teniis as render 
the event almoit a certain loss, and that the issue of the last fund benefit, at Covent 
Garden theatre, was a balance due to the treasury, which was accepted by Uia 
proprietors. 
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Tfie receipt f on a benefit nighty is in proportion to the public estimationy or to 
the extent of the circle of connexion each actor may possess. 

Tlie performers deny this j they instance the receipts for the benefit of the popu- 
lar iDslitation just mentioned, and state that authors, iVarful of abiding the chance 
of their nights, are oi)ligc<l to sell Uieir new pieces for sums considerably inferior 
to the gains derived from authors^ nights, wiien the profits of proprietors were so 
very inadequate to their present magnitude. They allow that these causes assist 
a benefit ; but tiiey alledge, that the performer has little security against loss by 
his benefit, unless he apply, with indefatigable personal eft'ort, to counteract the 
aggregate of disadvantages. He must, with unwearied industry, canvass every 
friend and acquaintance, and urge their influence with their most remote con- 
nections. He mustdisplay, in large public companies, whatever talents for con- 
viviality nature may have bestowed upon him ; and this cannot be done but at a 
certain expence, and probably with a consequence worse than expence, the in- 
jury of his healt^\. 

Yet, driven to these hard resources, the proprietors insist on participating in 
profits so painfully earned ; and, because of the profession can obtain 

large receipts by these means, t!ic •urhole body must be equally taxed, many of 
which are without the inclination, and without the ability, to profit b}' such 
efTorts. 

They further maintain, that on whatever circumstances the receipt of a benefit 
may depend, whether on public estimation, extent of connexion, or the otlier 
causes tliey have stated, It is clearly e^•ident that they are all circumstances abso- 
lutely attaciied to the actor himself as an individual; ami they demand to know 
what possible claim the proprietors have to a share of profits arising from advan- 
tages personally appertaining to the actor, and, consequently, which he alone 
has the right of enjov ing. 

“ If Mr, Harris chose to charge .^200/or a benefity it %xiouldoniy rostnuithan 
^etor to consider •whether he could venture to take one on such terms.** 

This doctrine totally annihilates tlie nature ofa benefit, and for such attempts 
a former patentee, Christopher Rich, was exemplarily punished by the la)rd 
Chamberlain, 

Hiey next proceed to examine upon what possible system the benefit charges 
can be calculated, to make iheir amount so enormous; and the information that 
no interest is laid on a benefit, for “ capital, or purchase-money,” only increases 
tlicir astonishment at the magnitude of the charge. i 

1 hough capital be not chargedy there is no intention of declaring that it ought 
not to he charged. 

Apprehensive that this addition may be made at a future period, the perfor- 
mers remonstrate against its injustice, on the ground that, as the patent increases 
in value to the proprietors, from their increased profits, the performers, who 
are the instruments of such increase, would actually find their emoluments lessened 
in proportion to the additional gains of the managers, and they would thus bo 
mulcted in their incomes for having served their employers so well as to augment 
the value of tlie property. 

It is rational tliat the profits of a theatrical concern should regulate the pur« 
chase-money to a new' proprietor; but, in all transfers of such properU", th« 
rights of actors should suffer no infringement, and, consequently, the benefits ba 
considered so distinct as to be so wise afifected by the sale: in fact, the new per^ 
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chaser buys all the nights in the season, the henefiti excepted. Should it be urged 
against us, that, although the right of increasing the charge on the actors, accord- 
ing to the addithnai value of the patent, be admitted as unjustifiable, still the eri- 
gifial value of the patent ought to be rated in the pert’ormer’s account ; \rc answer, 
that the patent l>eing originally a grant from the crown, we humbly conceive that 
It was bestoM-ed equally for the protection of a profession, for the advantage of 
on individual,*^ 

With respect to the charge for scenen.-, 5c c. upon which Mr. Harris asserted, in 
▼indication of the proposctl increase of the benefit charges, that he has expended 
about t^40, (XX), the perfomters further observe, that it plainly proves the conse- 
quence of increased profit to the proprietors tol>c diminution of emolument to the 
]jfrformcrs. For it i.s fair to presume, that expensive decorations proeluce supe- 
rior profits, or managers wovdd be without a motive for providing them. But if 
manager^, not coiileatcd with the profits that reimburse their expenditure, carry 
to their own account the gains, yet charge the actors a share of the cxpencc — it 
must follow, that every splendid exhibition presented to the town by the propri- 
etors, and which, in general, the patronage of the ptiblic, at the mon>cnt, 
pays the expenccs of doubly and trebly, becomes a permanent burthen on the per- 
former, though he has never enjoyed the advantage of it, and constitutes a part 
of the benefit charges, many years after the silks and satins which adorned it have 
been food for the moths, and the scenen,' crumbled to dust. 

This system of the proprietors, in not balancing their expences by their pro- 
fits, but making an estimate of all their expenditure, and charging the proportion 
of it on actors* benefits, must, in the end, totally abolish benefits altogether, by 
making the charge superior in amount to the sum any theatre will contain. 

The fine of X‘3Qfor the refuial of a character. 

This the performers object to, because it gives to nmnagers the power of equal- 
izing professional talent^, and making the first actor in the theatre submit to the 
work of the lowest j or, from his resistance, in a few’ instances, they arc enabled,, 
by this main engine of oppression, fo extort from him his whole salary. It may 
be urged, that it is notfortlie proprietors’ interest lohumiliate his principal actors. 
Granted : but it has nevertheless been practised. lu the pantomime of the Picture 
of Paris, the principal performers of the theatre were ordered todow'orse than the 
work of humble actors — a work only fit for supernumeraries. 

The fine *ivas established at the end of the season previous to the last, v^ithout a 
murmur. 

“ Some of us, whose articles w ere made prior to the introduction of this ad- 
vancement, received no official intimation of it; — and no one of us, who has 
signed an article with that clause in it, but remonstrated, at the time, on its in- 
justice, and was induce<l tosign it only on that principle, which (unless some pro- 
tecthn he granted to them } mu.st compel actors to subscrilx; to any oppression — t!<e 
dread of being deprived of their professional situation, and consequently of tJie 
means of earning a maintenance.” ( 

The fine has seldom been levied. 

** Trtie; but the reason we conceive to be obvious. Besides, other proprietors 
may be actuated byan e<|ual wish to humiliate, and be less scnipulous in having 
such a wish proclainjetl, and it would betray in us a childish confidence to give our 
allowance toan oppressive penally, on the hope that, because it had not yet been 
exacted, its exaction miglit be a rare occurrence.— It bclioves us to declare, that 
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f> c are not justified in the indulgence of the smallest security from the levy of »u 
oppressive pciuilty, while the which, we arc informed, wasoriginally 

introduced on the plea of its being a chock, on fei^neJiMdispoiitiO/i, is avowedly 
enforced in cas« of reaJ malady'^ 

You receive your ialury uik or noell. 

The sick clause, though not one at' the immediate subjects of complaint, U 
considered by the peri’ormers as a grievance. “ This obnoxious article,” they 
observe, obtruded into an actor’s agreement, we conceive needs only be men- 
tioned to excite abhorrence. Its injustice is surely self-evident. Wlrat right Irat 
a nmiager, engaging for a certain perifjd the services of an actor, to demand his 
exemption from the “ ivatural sliocks tliat flcsli is heir to?” Does henot contract 
with a human being liable to the Infirmities of his fellovf mortals? And should 
not tlic disadvantages attendant on these inherent infirmities be charged to him 
who receives the benefit of his capability? Does any other species of compavR 
exist where all the eventual good is carried to one side of the account, and all 
the casual evil is thrown on the other ? Eveiy description of persons, actors ex- 
cepted, under contract for a certain term, are ecjually supported in sickness and 
in ht?alth, as apprentices, articled clerks, &c. Was it not detennined that mana- 
gers hud no rigiitto make deductions from the salaries of perfunners, on account of 
illness, by the verdict given agxiinst Mr. Harris, in his trial with Mrs, Yates ? and 
jsnot, therefore, the sul>slitution of tlic sick clause a palpable counteraction of' the 
established principles of justice ?” 

Orders are a gratuitous indulgence. 

The performers cjuote a passage frojn Mr. Colman’s letter, in answer to the 
narrative of Messrs. Harris and Rutherford, by w hich it apjxxtrs, that when Mr. 
Colman desired “ to know if he and Mr. Rutherford meant to restrain the per- 
formers from occusiumiily giving orders to their friends as usual ? Mr. Harris 
replied, that it was an established privilege^ of which ncitlier Mr. Rutherford or 
himself ever wished or intended to deprive Uiem.” 

They have never been alio%uedf on any night, •without special leave of the 
manager, and •ivhen orders have been sent ivithout such permission, they have been 
either stopped at the doors, or the amount of them deducted out of the salary of the 
performer soof ending against the establishedusage of the theatre. 

The performers deny that such has bexm the established usage of the theatre 
but admit that it has lx.‘cn the practice of late years, and even with added restric- 
tions (such as orders not being admitted alter the first act, &c.) which have re- 
duced to insignificance w hat was once a very desirable and important privilege.* 
Three of ti»e actors concerned in this statement, on their entrance into Coveul 
Garden theatre, without receiving even a general permission from the manager, 
wrote onlers, as a privilege attached to their professional situation, unrestrained 
by any check but of their own discretion. They are ready to admit, that lh« 
proprietors had the power of restriction, when the performer exceeded the bounds 
of reason, though for some years tliej* never experienced its effects. In 1737, it 
seems a habit commenced, contrary to former practice, of changing a portion of 
them as cash, « whenever tlie receipt of the house should accidentally amount to a 
certain sum. Tl)is was considered as an unjust innovation ujwn established usage, 
but the aclor% fully conscious of the power of managers, rather than suffer a ca- 
pricious deduction from their salaries, which depended on a casualty against 
w hich no hunan foresight could provide, submitted to a cdtnmutation, by w liich 
flicy yielded the extensive privilege handed down to them by their predocassors. 
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tor the pm->ession of a limited number of tickets (three for the boxes, and four for 
thepallcrv) which being issued from the managers, should preclude the possibi- 
lity of any future mulct of this nature on the saJarrics, 

Hereever>- future contention about orders seetned likely to terminate, and the 
performers were the n>ore reconciled to the change, from the readiness with which 
they were supplied with admissions by the treasurer. But they are now arrived 
at a crisis when their tickets have been alti^ether withheld for near a fortnight, 
the house frc<|uently during that time barely half full, and not a single admission 
to be obtained from the treasurer. To say nothing of tJie inconvenient, uncer- 
tain, and unfre<]uent manner in which the use of any part of their admission 
tickets is permitted, it is notorious, they state, that the proportion of four to 
seven of that allotted number, has been inadmissible four hundred and ffty nighti 
nut of four hundred and uxtj. 

The treasurer'i statement^ 

Mr. Hughes had declared the average income of each of the eight performers 
to be 0^760 per annum. This, they assert, is totally erroneous. “ You havo 
calculated on ten incomes, and called them eight : you have represented too what 
you tenn a benefit receipt, w ithout any allowance for advertisements, printer's 
bills, and a long train of et ctxterar ; and, iti fact, without having any datum in 
your possession, from wlikh you arc enabled to form ajudgment of what is a be- 
nefit receipt, being entirely ignorant of what tickets are given awa}-, and what 
sold, and of the deficiency for the payment of tickets, which every actor is liable 
to experience. Besides your being inadequate to state an actor's dear gainif you 
have represented even his ««»*///«/ in an unfair point of view; you calculate 
on w lut you term the clc*ar receipts of t)ic most productive season ever known, 
and represent through that false mwliuin his yearly income, 

“ The proprietors, wc apprehend, would not choose to have their yearly pro* 
fits rated from the receipts of last season." 

TI)C relative situation of actors of the present day with their employ’ers, if 
contrasted with the connection sulisisting between them at former periods ; and 
other hardships under which they labour are briefly set forth, viz. their total sub- 
jection to the will or caprice of managers, w ho can not only banish them from 
one theatre, but, hi <x)n?equence of a compact bctw’een the two houses, prevent 
the other from oj>ening its dtKirs for their admission ; the violation of their right 
to the possession of their cast of characters ; the discontinuance of several articles 
Dsed by them professionally, without any romjiensation ; the free admisuom 
which are granted by the proprietors as a part of the interest of their debts, and 
Which are received on the performers nights, without any rccompence being made 
them. The tontine alone, it is declared, at One time, admitted one hundred addi- 
tional persons to that right, without any offi^cial intimation to the performers j and 
thus they conceive ihej’^ arc charged for capital under the name of incumbrance. 

* The enormous capital loaded xuith every sort of incumbrance^ which the 
managers urge as a set off against the complaint of the performers, is also consi- 
dered by them as a source of their burthens and deprivations. Tlic enormoul 
capital of the theatre they attribute to its immense profits, and the complicated 
inrumbranres, to the original capitals of purchasers being very inadequate to the 
nominal possessions they acquire. 

They contradict the assertion of Mr. Hughes, that they receive their incomes 
ovithout any risky and that the hazard rests entirely nvitk the proprictorsy and 
•all to his recoliocUon, the sci'ere frost in 17^5, when it was the mtentioii of th^ 
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proprietors, Id consequence of thin houses, to perform only three times a week, 
b) M'inch the salaries of the performers would have been reduced to one hall 
their weekly amount. 

“ The risk is mutual ; then mutual ought to be the gains ; yet, on the con- 
trarj’, we presume w'C have fully shewn, that, while the profits of proprietors are 
abundantly superior to what were known at any former period, the incomes of 
actors, instead of being advanced in prt^portion, arc most sensibly diminished.” 
The letter thus coi>cludes: — “ We trust, that our general conduct will bear 
testimony of our proper respect for every establishincMd which ought to exist in a 
well-regulated theatre ^ but when we find that the passive admission of unac- 
counted-for charges and new re^trictiruis only sanctifies oppression, and encx)uragcs 
still greater attempts to diminish our ina)ines, and to w rest from us, by degrees, every 
profession.il privilege which formerly attached respectability to the actor, and 
comfort to the man, we then consider ourselves called U|>on to testify abecoming 
resistance of arbitrary measures, and to declare that we will pursue every' legal and 
honourable means to cflcct such a restoration of justice, as will give us the righto 
which ancient usage prCNcribcs to us as actors, and which, as subjects of the best go- 
vernment in the world, w e are entilletl to enjoy Jis men.’* 

In a note received by the actors, on the evening previous to th« 
publication of the pamphlet, the proprietors, apprehensive of some 
disturbance, propose that the differences be referred to the Lord 
Chamberlain, by whose determination they offer to abide. The 
perfoimeis express their surprise at a proposal, made at such a time, 
of what must necessarily be the issue of the dispute, and justiiy the 
publication of the statement, on the ground that it was the only method 
that could be adopted to secure their cause from misrepresentation. 

Such is the substance of this interesting publication. We have' 
forborne to disturb the question with any arguments of our own, 
because we do not yet think it ripe for public discussion ; and we 
should exceedingly lament our precipitancy, if any unseasonable re- 
mark from us, in this early stage of the business, were to prove the 
means of obstructing an accommodation, which, we sincerely hope, 
pray yet take place between the parties. 

We must do the performers the justice to say, that their conduA. 
through the whole affair, has been, in the highest degree, manly, 
consistent, and respeflful j and whatever opinion may be entertained 
as to the nature and extent of their grievances, no man can reason- 
ably condemn the measures which they have pursued to procure 
reuress. Nothing has been done clandestinely ; nothing inconsiderately. 
The statement is drawn up with great care and judgment ; all 
parties are treated with proper respeft ; and the style of the publica- 
tion would do honour to any cause. 

Should any thing appear in print, on the part of the managers, th« 
arguments shall be weighed and stated with the utmost impartiality. 
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THE BRITISFI STAGE. 


IMITATIO VlT-«. SPKCUI.UM C0NSU£TUDfNI5» IMAGO VEftlTATIS. 

Tho Imititinn of I.1PE— Th« Mirror of MANNIRS— The rcprc*cnutioo of TRUTH. 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, 
or 

GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ. 

The celebrated Commentator on Shahpeare, 


I George Steevens, of Hampstead, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esquire, do make my will as follows. First, 1 desire that my body 
may be buried in as private a manner as possible. Item, I will and 
direft that all my just debts, and my funeral expenccs, be fully paid 
and satisfied. Item, I give and bequeath to the Right Honourable 
William Windh.am, Esquire, member of parliament for the city of 
Norwich, my complete colleflion of the works of Hogarth, in ont 
Tolume folio, or more. Item, I give and bequeath to George Keate, 
E-squire, of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, in the said county of 
Middlesex, my piflure of Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Cibber, in the cha- 
rafters of Jaffier and Belvidera, painted by ZofFanij. Item, I give 
to the Reverend Richard Farmer, doflor in divinity, master of Ema- 
nuel College, in the university of Cambridge, and Lsaac Reid, of 
Staple Inn, London, Esquire, the sum of one hundred guineas each ; 
and, in case of the death of either of them, the said Doflor Richard 
Farmer, and Mr. Isaac Reed, in my life time, I give the entire sum 
oftwo hundred guineas unto the survivor of them. Item, I give and 
bequeath to Miss Charlotte Collins, of Graffham, near Midhurst, 
in the county of Sus.sex, daughter of the late Christopher and Mar- 
garet Collins, late of Midhurst aforesaid, the sum of five hundred 
pounds. Item, I give and bequeath to my cousin Mary Collinson, 
(late Mary Steevens) wife of William Collinson, of Narrow-Street, 
Ratcliff Cross, in the county of Middlesex, the sum of three hun- 
dred pounds, for a ring. And as to all the rest and residue of my 
Ktate and substance whatsoever, and wheresoever, as well real as 
personal, and all my right and interest therein, I give, devise, and 
and bequeath the same unto my dearest cousin Elizabeth Steevens, 
of Poplar, in the said county of Middlesex, spinster, to hold unto 
and to the use of her, the said Elizabeth Steevens, her heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns for ever, according to the respefliv. 
natures and qualities thereof. And I do hereby nominate, consti- 
tute, and appoint, my said cousin, Elizabeth Steevens, sole executris 
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to this my will, and I do hereby revoke all former wills, by me at 
any time heretofore made, and do declare this to be my last will and 
testament, written by ray own hand. In witness whereof, I, the said 
George Steevens, have hereunto set my hand and seal, the eighteenth 
day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight. 


George Steevens. (L.S.) 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared, by the testator, George 
Steevens, Esquire, as and for his last will and testament, in the pre- 
sence of us, who, in his presence, and at his request, and in the pre- 
sence of each other,, have hereunto set our names as witnesses. 

Nat. Nicholls, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
Will. Gidley, 

T. Nettlethipp, 


P, 


his Clerks. 


, CODICIL. 

Dear Madam, Hampsted Heath, Jan. 31st, 1799. 

Let me beg you will consider the few confidential lines I am 
now writing, as in reality a codicil to ray will, already in your hands. 

ist. — It is my desire and appointment, that you give in my name 
a year’s wages to Jonathan Lockup, my gardener and oldest servant. 
Have a care how you believe any thing that my butler, 

may say, as he is a consummate hypocrite and a liar. His sincerity 
and honesty are wholly questionable. 

Secondly. — I request that the set of Shakspeare’s plays, (my own 
last edition, half-bound in pasteboard, sprinkled with red, 1 5 volumes) 
direiledon the outside of vol. 1st, to Isaac Heed, Esq. of Staple Inn, 
Holbom, may be delivered to that gentleman as soon as possible. 
Mr. Nicholls, our solicitor, is well acquainted with him. 

Thirdly. — The works of Hogarth, in three volumes, folio, now 
lying on a table at the top of the staircase, are to be delivered, as 
soon as possible, after my funeral, to the Right Honourable William 
Windham, secretary at war, and M. P. for Norwich. These books 
must be carefully packed, or sent in a coach to Mr. Windham’s 
house, or to the war-office. 

The following legacy is not hinted at in my will, but is to be 
considered as part of it. 

Among the books on the shelves under the stair-case, is a set of 
the last edition of Shakspeare’s plays, bound in 1 8 volumes, in blue 
morocco leather, with many additional plates. Sec. This set of 
books I give and bequeath to the Right Honourable Earl Spencer, 
first lord of the admiralty. Miss Steevens will find a siiiular dikcc- 

V—VOL. IX. 
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tion reptated on the red leaf at the beginning of the fii-st volume of 
the set of books aforesaid, and will therefore please to consult it oa 
this occasion. 

I am, dear madam. 

Most faithfully and affeftionatcly, 
Vours, 

Georok Steevens. 

You will give the servants in general mourning, if you please; 
but this is a circumstance of little, if of any, consequence. 


REM.'IRKS ON A NEir n ORK 

ENTI 1 LED 

THE GERMAN THEATRE. 

Imcribedf hy Perminion, 

TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 

AND TRANSLATED BY 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON, ESSl^ 

“ It has been observed that genius is of no country; and English- 
men seem to be so sensible of the justice and liberalit;' of this sentiment, 
that their pre.ss, their public institutions, and their theatres, are 
open to men of talent of eveiy clime, and of every description. 
There ran be no stronger evidence of this fa£l than the encourage- 
ment which has lately been given to the dramatic writers of Ger- 
many. It is not our purpose to enquire how far this is either expe- 
dient or reprehensible. It is a sufficient justification of the present 
undertaking, that the drama of that country has become popidar in 
this, even to the monopoly of our stage : and that the writings of 
Kc.tzebiie have been deemed not unworthy the attention of Hoare, 
of Inchbald, Cumberland, and Sheridan. 

“ These events, as singular as unexpetled, conduce to form an tera 
in our dramatic history, and seem to demand troin the press, some 
congenial token of rcspeel to the talents of a country which has con- 
tributed so highly, and so rationally, to the amusement of the Bri- 
tish nation.” 

Such is the apology offered by the proprietor for the publication 
of a work, which, if the future numbers conform to the specimen here 
presented, cannot fail to do honour to the English press. 

It is remarkable that the German drama has acquired its present 
popularity without passing through the slow gradations which have 
marked those of other countries. It was, for a considerable time. 
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indctd, in a Hate of worthlessness and barbarity,* and experienced a 
few oct;isionaJ fluctuations; but the noblest effort of their dramatic 
writers appears to have been a translation of Addison’s Cato. At 
length, tlicy imbibed a relish of Shakespeare ; and, as if they had 
caught inspiration from his Muse, their drama, which had been neg- 
leCled by themselves, and despised by their neighbours, rose, at ana, 
to the distiucHon it now enjoys in Europe. 

In fostering the dramatic productions of this countiy, we arc, 
therefore, exhibiting a fresh mark of respect to the memory of our 
own immortal bard, who effected, singly and instantaneously, a re- 
formation which Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, and all the best French 
poets had failed, unitedly, to produce for more than a century. 

To this is chiefly to be attributed the extraordinary success of 
the German drt^piatists in this country. Antithetical points, poeti- 
cal prettinesscs, elaborate and unimpassioned dialogue, and the loiles 
of Aristotle, Horace and Bossu, arc totally negleCled. They prefer 
the wild, irregular, and romantic ; whatever is interesting to the ima- 
gination, whether probable or otherwise ; — such are the Robbers, 
Pizarro, Gortx of Berlingen, and Fiesco. The passions, and their 
effects, are likewise their great study, and as they know by what in- 
cidents or calamities the human heart is atfeCled, so also are they 
acquainted with the artful process it is neceflary to pursue to make 
such incidents productive of the most lively and touching emotions. 
This is exemplified in the Stranger, Natural Son, Adelaide of IV ul- 
fingen, &c. Hence, the German drama unites the greatest beauties 
with the greatest faults ; a true indication of genius, if the opinion 
of the best writers, and tlie experience of the world, are to be 
misted. 

We shall decline, for the ptpsent, a more minute examination 
into the merits and pretensions of the German authors ; having 
already said much upon the subjeit, in our review of the different 
translations which have hitherto appealed either in print or on the 
stage; and future opportunities will occur to render some further 
observations necessary. 

Enough, however, has been stated to convince our readers that 
an elegant, uniform, correil, and cheap edition, (with engravings) 

• The German tragedies and comedies (says Riccobicn) which originally were no Olhcr than 
imitations of the i>utch, hiire to this day preserved the gK-Ominess of their original moOeli. I 
shall not mensiun the pimishments nor the torments of martyrs, oor the racks of ruffian , s, it sa 
enough to say that they never fail to bring thetn all upon the sUi;e. lu their tragedies are com- 
monly heard horrid voices j speflree and phantoms arc seen with bloody swords in their hands, 

•r Slicking in their brcasti, together with black flaming lurches, loaivs, and every objeft that 
ean most eifc-tuiUy excite terrwPj, 
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' of the most admired and affefHng plays in the German language, 
translated by a gentleman of acknowledged capability, and who 
was, in fail, the instrument of their introduftion upon the English 
stage,* must prove, at this moment, a very interesting and desirable 
publication. 

It is very justly remarked, in the prospectus, that, “exclusively 
of these recommendations, Mr. Thomson’s thorough acquaintance 
with the idiom of the original language, from a long residence in 
Germany, very peculiarly qualifies him for this honourable task ; and 
that his intimacy and constant correspondence with the most eminent 
literary charaftere in that country, will enable him not only to seleft 
such dramas as merit translation, but to give an earlier publication 
of them than can possibly take place, consistently with the ordinary 
course of book-importation.” 

No. I. comprises the play of the Stranger, which will be reviewed 
in our next number. 


SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

A NEW COMEDY. 

By THOMAS MORTON, 

Xhis is a comedy of very superior merit— such an one as we expeiS- 
ed from the author of the Cure for the Heart Ache, whose abilities, 
as a dramatic writer, we have so often had occasion to extol. 

The story is founded on domestic treachery. Sir Philip Blani~ 
ford, on the eve of marriage with a young lady, whom he doats on 

to distraftion, detefts his intended bride in the arms of a brother 

one, too, with whom he had shared his fortune, and in whose honour 
he placed the most unlimited confidence. Fired with desperation, 
he rushed between the guilty pair, and plunged a dagger in his bro- 
ther's breast. The latter is carried off, by his servants, and the un- 
fortunate woman, being conveyed to her apartment, expires, shortly ^ 
after, in child birth. The offspring (Henry) of this conneftion sur- 
vives ; and, under the care of Parmer Askjield, who is equally igno- 
rant with himself of the circumstances attending his birth, arrives at 
man’s estate. Sir Philip aftersvards becomes the prey of sharpers— 
quits the country — marries a young woman, by whom he has a daugh- 
ter (Emma) and, after a considerable period, returns to his paternal 
estate, with the intention of uniting that daughter, now grown up, to 

[ • Mr. Thomiton produced tbe Urtmitr oo the Drury*Lui« bOArdi. 
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the son of the wealthy Sir Abel Handy, and thereby of recruiting his 
impoverished revenues. At a ploughing match, which takes place in 
the village, Henry is the successful competitor. He receives the re- 
ward from Emma, and the rencontre produces a mutual passion. 
This circumstance naturally occasions an interview betvreen Sir Phi- 
lip and the orphan Henry, whose features recal the fatal event which 
had proved, to the former, the source of the roost exquisite misery 
and remorse. Here the principal interest of the piece commences. 
Sir Philip, uneasy at the sight of a youth who awakens afresh the 
memory of his wrongs and of his guilt, exerts his influence to crush 
him ; the high spirit of Henry urges him to resist, and remonstrate 
against the oppressive measures of the baronet, and the consequence 
is a demand upon Farmer Ashfield to abandon the lad to his fate. 
At this crisis a stranger arrives at the cottage, and, putting a paper 
into the hand of Henry, desires him to proceed with it to the castle, 
and exhibit its contents to Sir Philip Blandford. It is a bond given 
by him to a person named Morrington, whom he considers as the 
principal agent in the plot which accomplished the ruin of his fortunes. 
The baronet's distress increases, and the curiosity of Henry to know 
the secret of his birth, with which he understands Sir Philip to be 
acquainted, acquires additional force, from a conversation he acciden- 
tally over-hears between Sir Philip and Young Handy, his intended 
son-in-law, by which he learns that a certain apartment in the castle 
contains the mystery he is so anxious to have unravelled. By an 
unsuccessful experiment of Sir Abel's, that part of the castle is set on 
fire, and Henry, after rescuing his Emma from the flames, discovers, 
in the secret chamber, a dagger and a napkin crimsoned with blood. 
These he produces to Sir Philip Blandford, who confesses his crime, 
and testifies his willingness to abide by the issue of the discovery. 
At this moment of peril, the stranger makes his appearance, and, 
throwing off his disguise, falls at the feet of Sir Philip, who now be- 
holds the guilty, but repentant brother, whose supposed death had 
created so much perplexity and remorse. Under the name of Mor- 
rington he bad interested himself in all the atfairs of Sir Philip, asso- 
ciated with sharpers only to rescue his property from their avarice, 
and waited only for a convenient moment to restore him to happiness 
and opulence. 

The under plot, which supplies the comic business of the drama, 
discloses the attachment of young Handy to Susan AshfieM ; the 
ludicrous distresses of Sir Abel Handy, who has the misfortune to be 
united to a vulgar, Kolding wife ; but from whom he is happily re- 
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leased by the timely appearance of a former husband i and the honest 
simplicity and benevolence oi farmer Ashfield and his dame. 

A loose account, like this, can atford but a very indifferent idea of 
the fable, which, prepared and digested by the skill of so mastcrly 
a dramatist as Morton, produces an effefl that no sketch can convey, 
ajld for which no detail would suffice. 

To conneft two interests of a totally opposite nature is a work of 
difficulty and danger, which this author seems to have a peculiar fe- 
licity in executing. A tragi-comedy, where there are two plots, in- 
dependent of each otlier, requires less mechanical ingenuity, inas- 
much as the transition may be immediate, and it requires nothing 
more than the mere shifting of the scene to conduff the spcflator 
from the dungeons of a tyrant, into the ball-room of mirth and fes- 
tivity i but to draw the entire tiramalij personal of a comedy into one 
simple conneflion, and yet so to conduft the business of each agent 
as that the broad laughter excited by one scene shall not intrude 
upon the interesting solemnity oi that which succeeds, requires an 
intimate knowledge of the stage of which the general spe^lator is not 
aware. This, however, is expected from modern comedy, and while 
that expeilation continues, we must be content to find the order of 
things a little inverted, and the probable and the p>oisible must be suf- 
fered to accompany each other. 

This consideration shall silence the few objeflions we mig^t, per- 
haps, warrantably make, to some part of the fable j and we will 
now proceed to fulfil the more pleasing part of a critic's duty. 

The plot is ingeniously commingled j the charas'lers are well 
drawn and discriminated : the serious dialogue is elegant, spirited, 
and impressive j the sentiments are just and moral. The situations 
aie often affefling. The narrative delivered by Sir PAilip, is well 
told, and exceedingly interesting : — And the denouement is con- 
cealed with uncommon art. 

In the charaiter of Sir Abel HanAy, the author has very properly 
and humorously exposed the absurdity of those ridietdous scAe- 
mists, who, deceived by false tAeories, waste their time in useless 
inventions and imaginary improvements j and the unsuccessful 
exertions of the son, will convey no unuseful lesson to those u»i<ver- 
sal geniuses, who think that they can do every thing better than 
other people, till their pretensions are fairly put to the test. 

The charaefer, however, which constitutes the distinguishing 
chann of the comedy, is that of Farmer AshjieleP—o, correft copy 
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from life ; such as, with a variation of dialeft, we find it in every 
country village throughout England : delineated with the pencil of 
Truth, and tinted with the warm and unperishabk colours of Nature. 
The wife is drawn with equal skill and fidelity. Her harmless envy 
and vanity, are traits strikingly charafteristical of the village dame ; 
and we think it would be difficult to find a single hamlet that had 
not its fortunate Mrs. Grundy to vex the peace of her less opulent 
neighbours. 

There are some inimitable touches of pathos and simplicity in the 
charafter of Farmer Ashfield. The soliloquy in which he argufies 
the topic, whether or no he shall turn Henry out of doors, is a rough 
and genuine ebullition of an honest heart, which makes its way to the 
feelings of the audience irresistibly and at once. The scene in which 
the two rustics debate about opening the letter which has given un- 
easiness to their child, is also perfeftly true to nature ; and the mo- 
ral, like that of the purse scene, in the Cure for the Heart- Ache, is 
finely obvious and useful— demonstrating how eloquent are the ad- 
monitions of conscience, when innocence trembles on the verge of 
guilt. 

We have met with this last incident, or one nearly resembling 
it, in a novel, translated from the German — Julian, we think, it is 
called i and the unexpefted return of a husband, long imagined 
dead, to the relief of a poor gentleman, who had smarted under the 
tyranny of his lady, elevated from a menial condition, has been 
imagined by the late Jam(» Petit Andrews. See the Castle of Lan- 
garran, inserted in this work, vol. viii. page 8j. 

We mention these, as coincidences only. Mr. Morton, probably, 
never read either of the works to which we have referred ; and, if 
he have, they are nothing more than naked incidents, of which the 
stage effeft must entirely, depend upon the judgment of the dramatist. 
The humour, the conneftion, the application, are still exclusively 
his bwn. 

The play is finely afled, by Messrs. Pope, Munden, Fawcett, 
H. Johnston, Murray ; Mrs. H. Johnston, Miss Murray, Mrs. Da- 
venport, and Mr. Knight. For the latter, who performed the Far- 
mer, no praise can be too high, and the obligations between the au- 
thor and aefor are, in this instance, very peculiarly reciprocal. 

The prologue is the production of Mr. Fitz-Gerald, and the epi- 
logue comes from the pen of Miles Peter Andrews, Esq. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES TO A DEPARTED SISTER. 

Ah ! ha& the year then pass'd away. 

And o’er thy much lamented clay 
Does not the violet bloom ? 

That form so chaste, where’er It lies. 

Might bid a thousand roses rise. 

To blossom o’er thy tomb. 

Sweet, sainted girl ! enthron’d in light. 

Amid thy sister angels bright, 

O strike the lyre to peace ! 

And let the gently soothing strain. 

Lull to repose thy mothers’ pain. 

And bid her sorrow cease ! 

For thee, dear maid, at early dawn, 

Heav’n’s dews shall weep upon the lawn. 

And, with suspended wing. 

The drooping skylark, through the gloom. 

Shall twitter sorrow o’er thy tomb. 

Nor to the morning sing. 

Lancasttr . Henry Siddovs. 


A SONG. • 

Flow my tears from these dim fountains ! 

Bleed afresh my wounded heart ! 

Go— ye breezes of these mountains. 

To ray love these pangs Impart. 

Tell her, I am here lamenting. 

By an ever-plaintive stream ; 

Of my broken vows repenting. 

To regain her blest esteem. 

Tell her, that I seek a river. 

Where oblivion holds her reign ; 

And, my future life shall never 
Give her breast a moment’s pain. 

Go— and whisper how I languish. 

May success your flight attend ! 

Oh ! relieve this cruel anguish ! 

Bt, foronce, a lover’s friend. 

N . Howard. 
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A PETER PINDARIC ODE. 

As Joan, one eve, according to the plan 
Of many an honest spouse. 

Trudg'd to a neighbouring house 
To fetch away her good old man : 

She found him, as the story goes. 

Sprawling in the street. 

With feet 

In kennel, taking a comfortable dose. 

What, hollo, John !" the dame now cries, 

“ Vou drunken beast, arise 1” 

' At the well-known voice, John op’d his eyes } 
But, 

As the poet sa3rs, their sense was shut i 
And, thinking 'twas a bed, I ween. 

And not the street. 

He mumbled out, his teeth between, 

“ Put, put more deaths upon my feet, 

" And take” (the moon shone bright) 

“ Take, take away the light.” D. 


SONNET 

On teeing a poor fVeicA Girl pan my IVindonv in a Storm, 

Sweet lovely lass, tho' of the low degree ! 

Thy long black locks “ all drench'd in this foul storm,” 
With thy blue mantle just to keep thee warm. 

And hide thy bare, clogg'd foot ; thy naked knee.— 

Thou art of ancient Cambria's hardy race. 

Inur'd to toil, and every gust that blows. 

Or this rude wind would ravish the fresh rose 
But now just opening on thy fancy face : — 

Thou art of Virtue, for thy unpress’d breast 
Of rounded beauty swells upon the sky. 

While the bright lustre of thy dark-brow'd eye,— 

And simple seraph smile, speak peace and rest. 

God of the good I — be these her future dower. 

And screen <witi thy rwide nmng, this else uttsheUer'd flower ! 
Holjhessd, Nov. 14, 1799. G. D. Harley- 
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A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION 

To the Memory of Mri. Cametl, of Bungoy, in Siefolh, viho dieet Oct. 26,1799. 


“ Yes, the wts mUd and lovely at the tlar 
“ That in the wettern hemitphere afar 
“ would lisht meek Euenins to her dewy bed.** 


Bring not to wake the poet’s slumbering fire, 
Bring not to droop around a mourning lyre, 

Bring not the Rote's fading fragrance here. 

Bring not the ‘ivreatA yet moist with sorrow’s tear : 
Ah! not to THEE, lamented shade ! belong 
The flowers of fancy, or the pride of song j 
FriendjJtip to thee a purer tribute pays 
Than tuneful numbers, or poetic praise. 

If ever Virtue mourn’d o’er Beauty’s bier ; 

If eyer Sorrow claim’d her sacred tear. 

For every grace that lent a charm to life 
In the dear ties of sister, friend, and TCT/e; 

For all that sweetness, all that goodness gave. 

In life’s rich bloom, to consecrate the grave j 
Here be her pearl of purest lustre shed. 

That sainted sorrow which embalms the dead ; 
Sighs, whose warm incense to affeftion giv’n. 
Mourn not, nor murmur, at the will of heav’n. 

Ah ! early lost ! ah ! lent us but to charm. 

With every virtue veil’d in Beauty’s form ; 

With sweetness into every art refin’d. 

That steals from sense whate’er can grace the mind ; 
With meek Religion’s mild, yet holier charm, 

A heart with all her sacred precepts warm ; 

Those purer precepts from PerfeSion given, 

“ Kindness on earth, and confidence in heav'nf' 

If rob’d in light thy hov’ring spirit rove 
To the keen anguish of lamenting love j 
If that pure spirit into sense refin’d, 

(That angel-sestse to angel-povsers confin’d ! ) 
Behold, while bending from thy happier sphere. 

In pious grief the pensive mourner here j 
Oh ! may each sigh on seraph wings ascend 
Where pleading now thy angel virtues bend ; 
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And tk 9 U^ with guardian, with direfting care, 
Teach by patience, confidence, and prayer. 
To claim that rich reward to virtue giv'n, 

A blest RE-UNION in a brighter heaven, 
Where full Pcrfe6lion's chasten'd state shall prove 
The price of pardon, and redeeming love. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, 

drury-lane. 

Feb. l.—Of AieTfMHorrow^^ farce, taken from the German— we believe 
from a produdtion of Kotsebue’s, called the Baron, The story possesses but little 
novelty, yet it is of that nature, which, under tolerable management, always 
creams a fund of bustle and merriment. A lover in dlsguisC'—a maiden aunt— 
and a pert chambermaid, are inexhautible materials for the writers of farce ; 
and the fabricator of ihe present performance has been lucky enough to succeed 
without even the meric of skilful combination. The music, by Mr. Kelly, 
is scientific and pleasing. A Duetto between Mr. Bannister and Miss De Camp, 
and a Mock Bravuray by the latter, in which she imitates the style of singing 
peculiar to the Spanish, Italian, and Englbh, were very highly applauded* 
These two performers contributed essentially to the success of the piece, and 
Mr. Bannister, in the disguise of a baiir^dreiury handled the coaA and the curling 
trens with all the dexterity of the most fashionable frittur, A prologue, from 
the pen of Mr. Andrews, preceded the performance. It is one of his happiest 
efforts. ^ 

We should not omit mentioning that Miss Heard, who undertook the part 
oi Angela t in the Castle Spedtre, in consequence of the indisposition of Miss 
Biggs, performed the character in a very respectable and meritorious manner. 

Fcb. 3. — We were not at the theatre, but we understand that Mr. Ray- 
mond gave considerable satisfaction, in the part of the Stranger, on this even* 
ing. Mr. Kemble was ill. 

6.— By Command or their Majcstics — Buie a fVife znA Lodoaka.^ 
Kemble continuing indisposed, Mr. Holman gave his assistance in Lewy and 
played it, as he always does, with great animation, dignity, and feeling. Kelly, 
in bringing Miss De Camp, who now performs Lodoitkat to Che front of the 
stage, cowards the close of the romance, unfortunately slipped down with her. 
He was himself much hurt, and Miss De Camp received a very severe contusion, 
which rendered her, for a time, senseless. The royal party immediately rose, 
and left the theatre, expressing the strongest concern at the accident. We are 
happy to add that a few evenings restored both performers to their duty. 

4.— ’Fotfrro.— Coiy and Mass Heard appeared in the charaClers of RoHa and 
Cora on this evening. Mr. Cory was a very reipcClable substitute for the ad- 
mired Kemble, and Miss Heard displayed as much j udgment and talent as either 
of the ladies who preceded her in the part. It is to be lamented that her exe- 
cutive powers are so unequal to the justness of her conceptions. 

IE.— for Scatidal,^MT, Talbot appeared, for the first time, in thecha* 
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rafter of Cberkt Sarfoa, and proved his right, in the present state of the Dniry. 
l^e company, to retain possession of the character. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

Fai. %.—Spttd tie Tlaigb.—A new comedy, by Mr. Morton. Recdved 
with universal approbation. See British Stage, p. 108. 

X9.— Tr»< Friaeb.—A musical entertainment, by Mr. T. Dibdin. ’ It it, 
perhaps, a disadvantage to the author that hia piece was produced after a come- 
dy to abundant both in interest and humour as Sfeed the Plaigb ; but its claim to 
public ftvour is certainly very slight, and even the moderate success it has e*. 
perienced may be chiefly attributed to the merit of the composer, the admirable 
humour of Johnstone, and the fascinating eflfeft of a little daiite, by Mrs. H. 
Johnston, which sets off the graces of her figure to infinite advantage. 

The tnufriendt have one a son, the other a daughter they are all over- 
taken by a storm at sea, like ^Egeett and £sn&i, in the Comedy of Errors, and 
are separated. Each escapes with his friend’s child, and a long interval having 
elapsed, they suppose one another dead : a supposition that proves unfounded 
in the end ; but the explanation we were unfortunate enough not to hear. This 
incident, curious at it is, it not very susceptible of dramatic application, and 
the complexion of it is somewhat too serious for an after-piece. The comic 
charafters have a plot of their own ; but it can only be called one upon the au- 
thority of honest Scrub. 1st. Because there is a woman in it. xndly. Because 
there is a priest in it. And, jdly, because we don’t know wh:d to make of it. 

It seems to be the peculiar and distressing fate of Mr. Attwood to compote 
music for pieces that have proved unsuccessful in the representation. 

MEMORANDA MUSICA. 

'The opera. 

Stmirttmde. Madame Banti's performance in this opera is all the connoisseur 
can wish ; but we cannot pats unnoticed a habit, peculiar tn this lady, of coo- 
versing memo voce with the performers in the orchestra, instead of attending to 
the business of the scene. Such disrespeft to the audience would, in an En- 
glish theatre, be treated, as it merits, with universal reprobation. Madame 
Banti’s good sense will profit by this hint. 

The new comic opera of I due Fruie/R Kvalli has been well received. The 
music is by Mr. Winter, a German, and, we believe, the only German who has 
written for the opera since Handel — the Italians manage to keep things snugfen 
femiUe. We had a striking instance of it when the great Haton was last in this 
country. He wrote a cantata, expressly for Mad. B. by desire of a great perso- 
nage. The composition was allowed to possess all the merit which invariably 
attaches to the works of Haydn; yet the Italian junto would not allow it to be 
performed at the opera ; lest the nervout and masterly style of the great compo- 
ser in question, contrasted with the monotonom and viire-drami sing-song of the 
Italian school, might open the eyes of the public, and give them an opportunity 
of judging for themselves. 

The band of the opera is the same as last year, a change in the wind in- 
strument excepted, which is by no means for the better. 

The merits of Signora Bolla, who it the daughter of a MHanese j^ysician, 
shall be canvassed in our next number. 
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ORATORIOS COVENT-GARDEVI THEATRE. 

Wk lament to observe, that the oratorios at Covent-Gardeo theatre are thUsea* 
SOT deprived of the great talents of Madame Mare, which we fear will occasion 
a great drawback iu the receipts. If the mapager did not chuse to agree to the 
terms of this lady, whose demands, we are persuaded, were not exorbitant, surely 
he should have had recourse to Miss Parke, or Madame Banti, and not have so 
trifled with the liberality of a generous public^ as to debar them the privily of 
even the shadow' of a substitute. 

CARTWRIGHT'S EXHIBITION, LYCEUM, STRAND. 

This ingenious artist has brought the science of the musical glasses to a de gr ee 
of perfection, that we could hardly ever expect to have seen. The accompany* 
ing entertainmenb, at this pretty little theatre, receive, as they deserve, very con* 
siderable patronage. 

EIDOURANION, LITTLE THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 

We are happy to congratulate the lovers of science, by announcing the open- 
ing of this theatre, for the elegant and ingenious lecture on the Eidouranion.— • 
Mr. Walker has profited by the recess of two years from the metropolis, and has 
added much to the decorative part of his splendid machine ; and its mechanical 
structure is now in such perfection, that the earth (with every other planet It dia< 
plays) may truly be said to ** sleep on its soft axle.” 

NAUMACHIA, SILVER-STREET, FLEET-STREET. 

Led by the encomiums passed on the new spectacle exhibited on this stage, 
which presents tlie appearance of Mount Vesuvius, during one of its most tre* 
mendous eruptions, we took our place before the curtain. Candour obliges us 
to adenow'ledge, that, although the subject has been given before, and more 
than once, still, in respect of point of view, disposition and direction of the 
lava, and the grand object of all — effect, — the Vesuvius of which we now 
speak is very far superior to any display of imitative art, on the same subject, we 
have yet beheld. 

EIDOPHUSIKON, PANTON-STREET, HAYMARKET. 

This exliibition is considerably improved since our last report of it. The new 
scene of the moon’s eclipse is finely conceived, and the appear^cc of the orb of 
night, before it becomes darkened, and that of the surrounding clouds, is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and jnelds only, in effect, to nature itself. The invention, 
the design, and the admirable management of this scene, reflect great credit on 

the talents of the artist, Mr. Chapman. ^The comic songs of Mr. O’Rourke 

give universal satisfaction. , This candidate for public favour comes not forw’ard 
without pretension ; his humour is genuine and chaste, and many of the songs, 
which take character from his native place, are new. 

MASQUERADE AT RANELAGH. 

This place was last opened in much the same way to a Christmas rabble, and 
was not (by a party present) improperly termed the Land op Cakes. It would 
degrade our work to occupy space so unworthily as with a full descriptioQ of the 
Hointif theviamitf the so//, and the characUrs, which were drank^ devourtd^ 
h<4rd and sr/n, at Ranclagb, on this evening. 
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MAILLARDET'S EXHIBITION, SPRING CARDENS. 


If this elegant and extensive room contained attraction sufficient to draw the 
world of fashion to visit them, in successive crowds, before the late valoable ad- 
ditions, Maillardet has certainly every reason to flatter himself with abtzndant 
ifM*ard for Ms labours, which, from the appearance of his new sul>jcrts, must 
hasre been excessive. Tbey "consist of the figure of a child and a foreign insect. 
The figure of the child, during the stay of the visitor, presents the lady or gen- 
tleman, who makes the Truest, with beautiful specimens of writing and draw- 
ing, which it begins and finishes, in a few minuses, and in their presence, in m 
manner truly surprising. That of tlie foreign insect, of the size of our common 
beetle, by means of numerous incloseil w heels, traverses a flat surface, in a va- 
riety ol directions. It isjvistly allowed, by all who view these additions to the 
former collection, that human invention cannot go farther in the copying of na- 
ture. 


PROVINCIAl. DRAMA, (gc. 

Thratre-Roya! Bath. — R eynolds’s comedy of Management has been well tt- 
cehed here, tliouRh neither Dimond nor Elliston were in the cast, Messrs. Eyre, 
Sedley, Cherry, Edwin, and Mrs. Edwin, supported the princiial characters in 
the most creditable manner. Mrs. Johnstone, besides her Elvira, Mrs. Haller, 
Lady Eleanor Irwin, &e. has shewn considerable capability in the comic depart- 
ment of tiic drama — Lady Townlcy , Cecilia, &c. &c. The Turnpike Gate of our 
former favourite, Knight, has also Itecn represented w ith success. Mrs. Moun- 
tain is engaged for a few nights. 

7'/rrarrf-/fiy,t/ L iverpool. — “ When I read your monthly publication, it 
brings to my mind's eye the stupendous pharos near the mouths of the Nile, in 
height 400 feet perpendicular, with a speculum, of highly polished steel, on its 
top, which reflects objects not visible in the horizon, esen with the help of opti- 
cal instruments, if used at the base ; for, in your Mirror, theatricals .arc faithfully 
depicted, though performed in the most remote parts of these kingdoms. 

Scenic representatiom find no such encouragement in any country town as in 
Liverpool. Our last theatrical campaign opened with a troop above mediocrity, 
which shortly after was reinforced from the theatres in London ; in rotation, co- 
mic, tragic, and operatical meteors, from the metropolis, gave attraction to the 
scene ; .and each, after revolving six or seven nights in its eccentric orbit, at- 
tracted more aueum portabUe, tlian any of those of the sUtionaiy companj could 
extract in a season, and then off they shot, and were no longer visible. 

Tlie scene of action on the London stages approaching, the auxiliaries from 
that quarter, take a benctil each, and then leave this cantonment, fully gratifii-d 
by the generosity of the inhabitants. The manager then, to refurnish his benches, 
t>roduced novelties that had the run in London : from those he reaped a plentiful 
harvest. The bathing season over, and the town much thinned, the performers, 
who had toiled all the season, when scarce a gleaning was left, and the company 
reduced one fourth, were forced to lake benefits ; for which they paid the same 
as was charged when Uie company was in its full sirength, and the town cnrwdrd, 
besides being at aii additional expence for supernumeraries, to fill up vacancies. 
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This is more se>’crely felt by the females, whose extreme salary ts forty shiltmi^ 
a week, and who all find their own dresses. The sum is insufficient to pay for 
lodging and washing. Many of them, at the cltMe, have the mortiheatioo to hear 
the manager has, by their joint endeavour, amastcd between three and ot'HXX) 
that season, whilst they fiiwl themselves out of pockcU 

It is devoutly to be wished, the re|X)rt, that the gentlemen, w ho are pro{>rie-> 
tors of this theatre-royal, mean, after next se;tson, to ttke tlie management into 
their own bauds, and govern it by a committee, might l)e verified : then, pro* 
bably, we shuul t see dresses and decorations suitcxl to each drama; for at present 
the wardrobe consists of faded rags and tarnished tinsels, without any one set of 
properties adapted to a representation. Tliis will be more conspicuous next sea- 
son, after the eye has been so delighted with the magnificent sccueiy and dresses, 
displayed this winter by Mr. Jones’s comj>any. 

Tlic editors of our papers, will not insert any criticisms on public exhibi- 
tions, unless sanctioned by the proprietors of them, w ho perhaps would not think 
it for their interest the audience should become more enlightened; therefore, if 
any part of this essay may seem worthy, it would oblige many to sec it gain a 
place in 3 our Nlirror, particularly an independent 

Amateur.” 

Theatrei Barnstaple, Poole, continued from our ia%t accounts— 
“ Mrs. Lat*ey, formerly Miss Hopkins, of Covent Garden theatre, is a good scien- 
tific singer, and though her voice is rather weak, she has ac(|uircfl the art of 
pleasing on all occasions. Miss Parrel, in the pert chambermaid, is very passable. 
£he plays frequently, and never stands in need of the prompter. Her figure is, 
unfortunately, very diminutive. Mrs. Thimsis a preth- little figure, and as 1 un- 
derstand »hr has been but a short time on the boards, she will soon gain a proper 
degree of confidence, the want ol‘ which seems to present her exercising the 
talents 1 conceive she possesses. Tl»c Alice, Ursula, Mrs. Bundle, icc. of Mrs. 
Read, are truly comic and original |>erformances. Miss Thornhill, the heroine, 
has a most charming, harmonious voice, but seems unable to manage it. 

La Verite.” 


HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF CARRICK's MANAGEMENT. 

[Continued from ?»cd 

COVENT-OARDEN. 
ifcaton of 1158-9, continued, 

Friday, May 1. (Ben. of Mattocks, Steele, and Mrs. Piit,)— Henry 
Ly. Percy*, Mrs. Steph<*ns. C< 9 /r/r/T>«m:rr.— Rovewcli, (1st time) Mattocks. 

*2. (Ben. of Collins and Mrs. Green) — B. Body, — Patch, Mrs, Green ; Mi- 
randa, Mrs. VincenL F/or, and Perdita. 

3. (Ben. of Dunstall.) M. of /'Vm/Vc.— Shylock,/'li/ time) Shuter; Antonio, 
Sparks; BassanU), Ryan; Gratiano, Dyer; Lorenao, (^ith songs) Lowe; 
Lancelot, DunsUil ; Jeuica, ( tongs } Mix Baker ; Nerissa, Mrs. Vinceiit ; 
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fortia» Mn. Hamilton. (Ncoer acted here) Z)..(]Ki>o/^m£fr//M</.(a)*-Slitttcr> 
Dunstall, Mattocks, Wigncll, Mrs. Baker. 


(a) This farce is the production of Henr>’ Fielding, and was originally acted 
at the little theatre in the Haymarket, in 1733. 

Lest we should not meet with a more favourable opportunit}’, we subjoin the 
following particulars of the life of that admirable writer. 

Henry Fielding was born at Sharpham Park, in Somersetshire, April 22, 
1707. His father, Edmund Fielding, Esq. who was a younger son of the Earl of 
Denbigh, was in the army, 'and rose to the rank of a lieutenant-general. His mother 
was daughter to judge Gould, and aunt to the late. Sir Henry' Gould, one of the 
judges of the Common Pleas. This lady, besides our author, who seems to have 
been her first born, had another son and four daughters. And, in consequence 
of his father’s second marriage, Mr. Fielding had six half brothers, among whom 
was the late Sir John Fidding, the celebrated justice of the peace. 

Our author received the first rudiments of his education at home, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Oliver, for whom he seems to ha\T had no very great regard, 
as he is said to have designed a portrait of his character in the very' humorooa 
yet detestable one of Parson Trullibcr, in his Joseph Andrews. When taken from 
under this gentleman’s charge, he was removed to Eton school, where he culd- 
rated a very early intimacy and friendship with several, who afterwards became 
the first persons in the kingdom, such as Lord Ly'ttleton, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, &c. who ever through life retained a warm regard 
for him. Before he left that school, he became uncommonly versed in the Greek 
authors, and a perfect master of the Latin classics. Thus accomplished, at about 
eighteen years of age, he left Eton, and went to Leyden, where he studied under 
the most celebrated civilians, for about tw*o years, at the expiration of which time, 
the remittances from England not coming so regularly* as at first, he was obliged to 
return to London. 

His father, in short, was unable, in consequence of the increase of his family, 
by his sec'ond wife, to make a suitable provision for his eldest son, who, soon 
finding that his finances were by no means adequate to the frequent draughts made 
on him, from the consequences of the brisk career of dissipation which he had 
launched into, commenced w riter for the stage, in the year 1727, at whirb time 
he had not more than attained the completion of hit twentieth year. 

His dnmatic performances met with various success, but he did not, upon the 
whole, derive much profit from them. 

About six or seven years after commencing a writer for the stage, he fell in 
love with, and married, one Miss Craddock, a young lady from Salisbury, pos- 
sessed of a very great share ofbeauty, and a fortune oS about .£*1500 ; and about 
the same time his mother dying, an estate at Slower, in Dorsetshire, of somewhat 
better than .£200, per annum, came into his possession. With this fortune, 
he determined to retire to hiacountry seat, and there reside entirely. 

But here, being fond of figure and magiiificeaoe, be incumbered himself with 
a large retinue of servants, and in less than three years, suffered his whole pa- 
trimony to be devoured up by hounds, horses, and entcrtainn^its. Not dis- 
couraged, however, he detetmined to exert his best al^ties, and betook himself 
closely to the study of the law. Alter the customary time of probation at the 
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Temple, he was called to the bar, and made no inconsiderable H^ure in West* 
minster Hall ; and it is probable would have risen to a considerable degree of 
eminence in it, had not the intemperances of his early parts of life, brought on 
him the gout, which checked the progress of his success. But, notv itlistanding 
the united severities of pain and wajit, be still found resources in his genius and 
abilities. Ho was concerned in a political periodical paper, called the Champion, 
which owed its principal support to hts pen; a pen which seems never to have 
lain idle, since it was perpetually producing, almost as it were extempore, a play, 
a farce, a pamphlet, or a news-paper, but wbase full exertion i^f power seemed 
reserved for a kind of WTiting different from, and indeed superior to, them all; 
nor will it, perhaps, be necessarx', in proof of this, more than to mention his cele- 
brated novels of Joseph Andrew s, Tom Jones, and Amelia, for the last of which 
he received, from Millar, the bookseller, .£600. Precarious, however, as this 
means of subsistence unavoidably must be, it w'as scarcely possible he should l)e 
enabled by it to recover his shattered fortunes, and was therefore, at length, 
obliged to accept, from the Duke ot Newcastle, who, it is said, gave him the no- 
minal qualHicadon of £100 a year, the ©dice of an acting magistrate, in the 
commission of the peace, for the county of Middlesex, in which station he con- 
tinued till pretty near the time of his death. In the execution eff this office he was 
accused of venality, a charge which he repelled, in his Veyagr to Usborty the last 
production of his pen ; that voyage having been undertaken only as a dernitr rc- 
lort in one last desperate effort for the preservation of life, and the restoring a 
constitution broken with chagrin, distress, vexation, and public business; for hts 
strength was at that titne entirely exhausted, and, in about tw'o months after his 
arriv’al at Lisbon, he yielded his last breath, in the forty-eighth year of his age, 
and of our Ix»rd 1754. 

The number and titles of his dramatic works are as follows ;™1. Love in se- 
veral Masques, C. 1723. 2. Temple Beau, C. 1730. 3. Author’s Farce, C* 
1730. 4. Tragedy of Tragedies, 1730. 5. Coffee-house Politician, C. 1730. 
6. Letter Writers, F. 1731. 7. Grub-street Opera, 1731. 8. Lottery, F. 1731. 
9. Modem Husband, C. 1732. 10. Mock Doctor, R F. 1732. 11, Debauchees, 
C. 1732, 12. Covent-Garden Tragedy, F, 1732. 33. Miser, C, 1732. 14, 
Intriguing Chambermaid, B. F. 1733. 15. Don Quixote in England, C. 1733, 

16. Old Man taught Wisdom, F. 1734. 17. Pasijuin, C. 1736, 18. Historical 
Register, C. 1737. 19. Euridice,’'' F. 1737, 20, Euridice hiss’d, f F. 1737. 

21. Tumble-dowu Dick, D. E. 1737, 22. Miss Lucy in Town, F. 1742. 23. 
Plutus the God of Riches, J C. 1742. 24, Wedding Day,§ C. 1743. 25. Intcr- 

• When tbe author printed thii farce, he totened, ia the titie«p«|e, •• it wat diABed at 
the Theatre RoyillB Orurp Lane.** 

t rieldlog, in thit piece, had brouiht the miniiter upon the theatre, in a levee scene; 
and, in Mi Historical RetiKar, he had introduced him as a fiddler, pUrinS on hit fiddle, and 
tbUowcd by the membert of partiameot, who danced the tunc played by the premier, it was 
In cenaequence of these Ubeniet, that the bUl fbr llmitinR the theatres, and appointlnp a li- 
censer to Inspcft ail dramatic perfbrmaccet, was brouRht into the House of Commons by Sir 
Robert Walpole. 

^ A traniUtlOQ from the Greek of Aristophanes, executed JoinUy by Pieldlnf and the Rev; 
hir. Young, being designed as a specimen of a proposed complete translation of alt the comedies 
of Aristophanes, by those featlemer, fbr which they delivered proposals ; but they were never 
carried into execution. 

^ When thia comedy was put into rehearsal, Garrick, who pe rf ormed the part of MUla- 
nonr, told Mr. Rieldiag he was apprehensive that the audience would aake ffee with him in 
g— VOL. IX. 
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4. (Ben, of a Public Ciiarity.) — Concerto 5p/V/7z/a/<*.(by— Principal SiDgers^ 
Signora Mingotti, Miss&t^nt, Beard, Champnes, &c. 

5. (Ben. of Mr. Robcrts(c).— Lethe, — Frenchman, (for that 
night only) a Gent, hisfint e4pp, on the Stage, 

7. (Ben. of Ballard, Treaiurer')^L. makes a Man.— Carlos, Ross ; D. Lewis, 
fist time) Shuter; D. Duart, Ryan; Clodio, D>er; Angelina, Mr*. Dycr(d); 
Elvira, Mrs. Vincent; Louisa, Mrs. Hamilton. Af. Doc7^— Dunstall ; Dorcas, 
Mrs. Vincent. 

8. (Ben. of a Wid. Gentlewoman, (e) and her children, Sec.)— Groo«©io.— 

O. Ross; Aboan, Sparks; Blandford, Ridout; Charlotte, Mrs. Hamilton; 
W'idow Lackit, Mr*. Pitt; Imoinda, Mrs. Bellamy. N, occasional FroLhySmith, 
Honest Combrush, Mrs. Green. 

9. — Clcone, — Beaufort, Ridout. J?. of Pros, 

10. — (f) C. Loziers. D. Qitixote in Eng. 

11. (Ben. of Marten, Anderson, and R. Smith) — Rich, III . — KL Rich, fly 
particklar desire) Shuter ; K. Henry, Ryan ; Richmond, Anderson ; Stanley, 
Redman; Norfolk, Gibson; Buckingham, Sparks; Tressel, D>er ; Prince Ed. 
Miss Mullart; D. of York, Miss Valois; Tyrrcl, Dunstall; Ly, Anne, Mrs. 
Vincent; D. of York, Mrs. £lmy ; Queen, Mrs. Hamilton. D, to pay, — Job- 
son, Dunstall. 


lude between Jupiter, Jtino, and Mcrcuiy, 1743, never pertbrmed. 26. The 
Fathers; or the Good-natured Man, C. 1779. 

(b) A Concerto Spirituaie was a favourite musical entertainment, in Italy, and 
other nations on the continent, from which Handel first conceived the design of 
composing Oratorios, On this oexasiou the pit and boxes were laid together, and 
theprices were raised to 10s. 6d. 5s. and 3s. 6d. 

(c) A vocal performer, 

(d) Mrs. Dyer was wife to the comedian of the same name, and daughter to 
Christopher Bullock, the actor, by Uie natural daughter of Wilks, whom he 
married. 

(c) This benefit was given by desire of so’cral persons of quality, and it is 
atated, in the bills, tliat the widow had suffered, by the loss of two ships, to the 
amount of <£2000. 

(f) For the benefit of Mr. Claude Bennct, then late of tlie Haymarkct, wine 
merchant. 

a ptrtjcultr pisiate ; tddlng, that a repuUe mitht to flurrp hli tpirits at to diiconcert him 
forthereit of the night, tnd, therefore, begged that it might be omitted. ** No, damn there,** 
replied the bard, ** if the tecne it not a good one, let them find that out.** Accordingly, tbe 
play was brought on without alteration ; and, juit a* had been foreseen, the disapprobation 
of the house was provoked at the passage before objefled to, and the performer, alarmed and 
uneasy at the hisses he had met with, retired into the Green Room, where the author was 
indulging bis geaiut, and toiacing himself with a bottle of Charepaignr. He had, by this time, 
drank pretty plentifully, and, cocking his eye at the after, while streams of tobacco trickled 
from the comer of his mouth, ** Wbat't the matter, Garrick i** says be, What are they 
hilling now scene that I begged you to retrench ; 1 kuew it would not do: and 

they have so frightened ir.e,that I shall not be able to colirft rayselfthe whole njght.***^^* Ob, 
damn them,** replied the author, “ they have found it out, have they f*’ 

roe another anecdote of ridding, vide MackUoana, No. 4, Vol.v. of the Mirror, p. s^. 
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12.— .S. of Damascus(^'), C. of Scaptn j after which an epilogue by Shuter, 
riding on an ass, 

14. (Ben. of Costollo, and Saijant, the Housekeeper.') — J. .S/br^.— AlScia, Mn« 
VHicent. Knights, 

15. (Ben. of Bennet and Legi((h) — P. Huib. — Ld. Townley, Rj'an(i); Sq. 
Richard, Bennet. What d'ye call it, Tim. Peascod, Bennet 

16. * — Sp, Fryar, D. and no Duke. 17’'^. — 0/Ar//o.— Emilia, Mrs. Hamilton, 
M, in her 7Vr«j.— .Fribble, {with a song J Shuter ; Capt. Loveit, Anderson j Flash, 
Davies; Puff, Wignell ; Tag, Mrs. Vincent; Miss Biddy, Mrs. Green, 

18.* — C. Couple. — Y. Clincher, Holtom ; Parley, Miss Ferguson. C. ofScapin, 
21.* — Susp.Husb, — JackMeggot, ^li///mryCresswick. Lethe, 22. — Rom, 
and Jul, R, ef Frot. 

for Love, [1st time for 20 years.) Cobler of Pr«/9«.(k)— .Cobler, 
Shuter; DameHacket, Mrs. Pitt; Dorcas, Mrs. Baker. 

24. * — C. Hush, — Efiging, Mrs, Green. M. in her Teens, — splash, Costollo; 
Puff, Dunstall. 

25. * — D. Drfl/rr.— Ly. Plyant, Mrs, Barrington ; Ly, Touchwood, Mrs. 
Elmy. Contrivances. — Rovewcll, Lowe. 

29. {Last night of the seasoH,'\~^ountry Lasses, R. of Pros, 


(g) For the benefit of Mr. Hough, who had licen a student in the Temple. The 
following address appeared at Ujc lx>ltom of the bills, “ Afr. Hough^ having 
been bred to the laiVy takes this liberty to recommend himself to the favour and 
protection of the sex^eral members thereof^ trusting that their smiles of friendship 
will crown his wishes with success.'' \Vc are not enabled to state whether this 
gentleman, wine merchant beforemenlioncd, were allowed to take these be- 

nefits in consequence of any particular claim upon the managers or the public. 

(1») A vocal performer. It seems tliat the singers ofthis period, and even tho^ 
of little celebrity, understood the art of making a benefit as w«ll as *heir successor*, 
(i) In consequence of theiudUpositiou of Mr. Ross. 

(k) The Cobler of Preston^ a farce, taken from the Drunken Tinker, in the 
Taming of a Shrew, There are two pieces of this name; one written by Charles 
Johnson, the other by Christopher Bullock. Tlic latter was begun on a Friday, 
finished on ^turday, and acted on tl»e Tuesday following, in order to gel the 
start of the other performance, 

* Ticket nights. 


DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

The lamented fate of Colonel Cunningham, of the Guards, is not unprece- 
dented : two other officers have likewise had their lower jaws shot off on the late 
unfortunate expedition to Holland, where, though our loss was infinite as the gal- 
lantry of our people, severed officers and others escaped in a most extraordinary 
manner. Amongst the instai^ces that have come to our knowledge, and that have 
not yet been given to the public, tlie sinking of one of our giux-boats by the fire of 
the emrniy, without any of the numerous persons on board her being injured, de- 
cerves particular notice. The ball which passed through the thigh of Col. Cooke, 
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of the guards, went between the great artery and the bone, almost touching the 
former and the pope’s eye, either of which would have been mortal. Captain 
Turquard, whilst reconnoitring on the 2d, had a pocket spy-glass shattered to 
pieces in his hand by a cannon-shot, without his being injured. Lieut. Rowed, 

•f the navy, who belonged to the detachment of gun-boats, and who had been 
before wounded, by springing up in his vessel to better view the enemy, avoided 
a twentyfour-pounder, which would have taken him in the breast, but whith only 
shattered one of his feet, by driving a ring-boU through it. Col. Whitworth, of 
the guards, and Capt. Goddard, had singular escapes in the battle of the 19th ; 
when, as upon other occasions, the swampiness of the ground, which has been so 
much complained of, w as the salvation of our people, by extinguishing the fuse 
in the innumerable shells the enemy tlirew* amongst tlieiu, and by preventing the 
rising of their shot. 

On Tuesday, the 11th instant, a hre broke out in Mr. Lingham’s ware- 
house in Thames-strect, by which, notwithstanding the exertions of the engines, 
that, and other buildings, &c. were destroyed, and a loss sustained, said to amount 
to u£^400,000. Thecondagration fortunately ceased almost at the spot were48,000 
gallons of brandy were deposited. 

The post-horse duty has been sold by auction, for three years, at an advance 
of ^14,000 per annum, over the last three years. 

A plan, it is said, is about to be carried into clTect, to incorporate the Welch 
administration of justice with that of England. 

The Emperor of Russia does not permit the French language to be spoken at ' 
his court, but encourages the English and Gennan. 

It is intended, tiiat, after an union, the parliament is to he called The Parlia- 
ment of the British Isles.” It has been suggested that our sovereign should take 
the title of “ Emperor of the British Isles,” - 

We understand one of the schemes by which the minister will raise money, 
is a Tontine on a very extensive scale, in which the faults of tl)c private Tontines 
now existing will be exposed, and stated as a cause of the measure. 

The royalist chief, the Marquis dc Grignion, who recently fell in Brittany, 
was a 6ne young man, 23 years of age, and the last of seven brotlicrs who have 
been lost to society by the revolution. 

The savage custom of the North of Bengal requiring that the wives, principal 
attendants, and favourite horses, and other valuables of a deceased rajah or 
great man should be buried or deposited in the cave with him, the troops, on 
lately entering some of these places, found 180,000 rupees in gold and silver. 

An embassy sent to tlie King of Candy, for the purpose of making a com- 
mercial arrangement, were receiv*ed in a hall 30 feet long, 20 broad, and built 
and floored with stone, w here there were 20 well-dressed persons, bare-footed. 

In a short time, a rich golden curtain, w'hich hung in front of an alcove, wu 
drawn up, when the w’riter, who was the cliief of the embassy, says, the King 
appeared ** seated in an arm chair made of ivory, inlaid with gold, w itli his legs 
across, barc-footed, his slippers on the floor of the alcove. The King was gaily 
drCMcd in a rich suit of silver brocade over an inner garment of white muslin. 

Kis turban was ver^’ small, being a single piece of gold flowered muslin, gathered 
at the end, tied round the head with a half knot, and ornamented with a few 
jew els. He seemed to be about 40 years of age, with a complacent countenance. 
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rather fairer than most of his subjects. T^o eiderly women sat on the floor, cloie 
to each side of bis chair, theireyes flxed on the ground, which was about five feet 
higher than the ball in which the court was assembled. Tiie alcove was lighted 
with a great number oC wax tapers, coloured red, and the hall was brilliantly illu« 
snt naieti throughout with pendant lamps, in which they burnt oil of a sweet per- 
fume. Having caught the king’s eye, immediately after the disnaission of the 
presents, I made his majesty a second profound bow. Presently l>e spoke to the 
Shabandcr, and 1 had then the honour of conversing with lus m^esty for about 
a quarter of an hour, who asked several pertinent questions about Madras, Ben- 
gal, and Bcxnbay. 1 then, by intimation from tke Sl.abaoder, who had his 
signal, retired, after having completely fulfilled the c^ject of the embassy in all 
its points. Nobody in the hall was seated, neither did I see in illiench, chair, or 
stool. 1 left most of the company in it standing, wim politely made way for me 
asl retired!” 

The state dephants found in the royal stable in Seriugapataxn, and which, it 
appears, were the favourites of the late king of Mysore, amounted to 53, and are 
of the most beautiful form, and very docile in their nature. These creatures 
were never suftered to appear publicly but upon very extraordinary occasions, 
and then richly caparisoned with superb howders, coosisting of a light green 
cloth, deeply fringed with gold. The Sultaun’s ow*n elephant, on which he 
used to ride, is a fine gentle animal, and esteemed tiie most beautiful in Asia. 

The UNrary of the late Sultaun Is singularly curious and valuable, and contains 
much Brammical learning. There is, besides, several translations of the koraii, 
&c. in different languages, a valuable history of the most distioguisbed empires 
in the east, so far back as the year 1000, when the Mahometans commenced their 
first irruption, all in the originalaanscrit, very legible, and in a tolerable state of 
presenatioo. There is, too, a correct histur>’, in manuscript, of the conduct and 
proceedings of the Mogul Tartars, w hen Timur, or Tamerlane, invaded Hin- 
dostan, in 1367 ; and some particulars of the conquest of the country' in 1525, by 
Sultan Baber, who, it appears, was the founder of the Mogul Dynasty. This 
library, whi^, it is supposed, has not its equal in point of antiquity, is to be sent 
to England by the first fleet. 

The coroner’s jury, lately, pionounoed a verdict, “ died by the visitation of 
God,” on a man 94 years old, who suddenly expired in the Marshalsea prison, 
leaving hit emaciated body at the disposal of his creditors. 

A gentleman of the name of Sinclair, a relation of tlie late President of the 
Board of Agriculture, in England, sailed for Calcutta, early in tlie last year, under 
the immediate patronage of the Court of Directors, for the great oliject of agri- 
oultural improvement ; more particularly for tJic immediate purpose of cultivating 
hemp, an article that promises an adequate reward to patient and persevering in- 
dustry. The soil and climate of Bengal are well adapted for the growth of hemp« 
It it in the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, that the best English hemp is produced, 
immense districts of a correspondent soil every where abound in Bengal, more than 
auflkieot, perhaps, to raise hemp for the supply of Europe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has given notice, that he will require a loan 
of ^£21,000,0(X), of which .£3,900,000 are for Ireland. Stocks fell on Tuesday 
one per cent, ia tb« oontcBylation of tb« loan. 
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A private letter from a gentleman of Kingston, in Jamaica, to his friend, 
an officer on board the Drornedar}-, at Deptford, datei! the 8th of December, 
states the detection of a very alanning conspiracy, which had for its object the 
massacre of the whites, and the dcstniction of the colony. The discovery 
was made by Mr. Smart, a printer; and after enquiry, it tnmod out that 
the plot was concerted between the negroes of Jamaica, and those lately ira- 
portetl from the island of St. Domingo, to set fire, at the same time, to Kingston, 
Port-Royal, and Spanish Town; to break open the stores, stave the rum-pun- 
chcons, and massacre all that opposed tlicrn. To further their designs, they had 
got flags printed with embleniatical devicess, representing on each a black man and 
mulatto, mounting a tri-coloured cockade, anda white man, whom the black waa 
di'pictcd as in the attitude of whipping. So confident were the conspirators of suc- 
cess, tliat thej' began to parade Uie streets with these flags, which naturally pro- 
duced an alarm. The troops were instantly put in motion, by onler of Lord Bal- 
carras, the towns protecteil by the milltarj', and dragoons sent out to scour the 
countr^k’’, and suppress any symptoms of insurrection. By these exertions, tht 
o>nsternation at first excited was s<x>n appeased, and tlte public security restored. 
Two Frenchmen, apprehended as accomplices, has'c confe»ed that the consj»iracy 
was to haveb<;en put in execution on the 6th of January, had it not been for the 
seasonable discovery thus made by Mr. Smart. Some jwrsons of consideration in 
Kingston arc suspected to have been Implicated in this infernal plot. 

A publican of Birmingham has been fineil .^20 for using camomile flowers 
instead of hops, for bittering his beer. The act of Queen Ann, respecting malt 
liquor, directs, that a fine of ^QO shall lie imposed upon each person ix>nvicted 
of having used broom, wormwood, or any other bitter ingreilient as a substitute 
for hops. Enforcing the penalties, in all cases of this nature, would create a fund 
competent to relieve the present necessities of tiie multitude, and would materially 
tend to perfect the health of society. 

The accustomed sennon, by a Bishop, at Westminster Abl)cy, on the anniver- 
eaiy of the martyrdom of Charles I. was, last January, for the first time, omitted. 

The Duke d^Orleans, and his brothers, tiie Duke de Montpensiere, and the 
Count de Hcaujoiais, with Count Montjoye Frobe^, Mess, de Pelletier, de Ja 
Fullave, de Perpegna, Hardy, and Bollman, on the 27th Januaiy*, arrived, by 
the Grantham Packet, at Falmouth, in 21 days, from New York. 

I..ord Eldon has been, by |>atcnt, appointed deputy speaker of tlic House 
of Lords. 

Tlic frost was so intense at Leghorn, on the 3d of January, that Reaumur’s 
( thermometer was two degrees under the freezing point, and in a few hours after- 
wards rose to seven degrees above it, thus undergoing a sudden change of nine 
degrees. 

The King of Prussia has subscribed 70, OCX) dollars (aliout sterling) 

towards building a new theatre at Berlin, where General Buomonville has been 
favourably recei\ed, 

Tiie principal mandarines, whether from a generally received opinion that 
the use ol narcotics are prejudicial to healUi, or for what other reason we know 
not, have published a declaration, that, after the present season, the importation 
of opium is most strictly prohibited tluoughout the Chinese dominions 
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Much inconvenirncc has resulted to society from the unqualified intimation in 
the almanacks, and most of the diurnal prints, of what is termed red letter days, 
or holidayi at the f/ublic offices. It is, therefore, of importance to be universaliy 
known, that the Admiralty, Trcasur>‘, Secretary of Stntc*s, Council Office, Post 
Office, War Office, and many other departments, have no holiday but the Sab- 
bath ; and it perhaps were well for commerce, and consequently for the govern- 
ment and the subject, if the Custom-house, Bank, &c. were upon a similar es- 
tablishment. 

The Bombay Courier contains some particulars of a snake, which tend to il- 
lustrate the cxtraordinar>’ accounU of that voracious animal. — A Malay prow, ar- 
riving off the port of Golantalla, in the island of Celebes, too late to enter it be- 
fore dark, came loan anchor, shortly after which one of the crew went into the 
w’oods in search of hcctlc-nuL His comrades continued a consic!erabIe time in the 
boat, expecting his return, and were at length alarmed by his cries at some dis- 
tance. They were armed, and hastened to the place from whence the voice 
came, but too late to save their unfortunate siiip-matc, who had just before been 
devoured by a snake. Being acquainted with the nature of tJiese monsters, which, 
having partly sw’allow'cd their victims, remain barely animated till their food is 
a little digested, the}’ advanced to it, and cut of the head, carry ing It on board, 
together with the deceased Malay, w hose head, breast, and every other bone, ap- 
peared to have been crushed to pieces by the snake, which was 3() feet in length, 
and about the size of a man’s body, having twisted itself about him. 

Fire at Bath. — Mr. King, Master of the Ccremanies, on getting into bed, 
on Tuesday the 4th Feb. threw back the curtains, which were of caJJico, and 
touching the candle, were instantly in a blaze j Mr, King endeavoured to pull 
them down, Init without effect, his shirt caught fire, and he was involved in the 
flames, w hen Mrs. King, who was at her toilet, and nearly undressed, in the 
hope of extinguing them, tlwew herself on him : the room was now in a blare, 
w hen, recollecting the perilous situation of two female servants who slept in Uie room 
above, she rusbwl out of the chamljcr to awake them, the door closed aJ'terhcr, 
and it was w ith extreme difficulty that Mr. King, who was nearly suffocated, 
could open it. On their reaching the street door, the key was not to be found, 
the flames spreading with rapidity ; at length, however, he forced the lock, and 
reached the court ; but here another obstacle impeded their escape — the gate was 
!o<’ked, and the key kepthy a man in an adjoining house. The shrieks nfthe 
women induced the assistance of a chairman, to whom, naked as they w’ve, 
Mr. King lifted them over the gate. Every article in the house was consumetl. 

By order of the King of Denmark, a lighthouse has been erected upon Lin- 
degna’s Point, in Norway, 10 Ells high, and nine square, painted white, toserve 
as a land-mark in the day, and lighted with coals on and afterthe 1st of the pre- 
sent monili, 

A patent has passed the great seal, granting to Lord Loughliorough a pension 
of.£ lfHX) per annum, 

Mr. C. Taylor has been elected principal Secretary to the Society for the en- 
couragement of arts. 

In one of the Gazettes there is a very proper memorandun», superseding Lieu- 
tcawt ■- ■ Robiuaon, of the 60th foot, being a bey at 
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An action for Crim, Con, is shortly expected in Westminster-Hall, in which an 
Admiral is plamtiff, and an illustrious Duke the defendant. The damages ai« 
laid at cf 10,000. 

Mary Banks, a young woman who had applied at the Secretary of State’s Office, 
and made other ineffectual attempts to be sent to Botany Bay, was lately fully 
committed from Bow-Street, on a charge of having robbed J. Hyet, her father-in- 
law, which she admitted to have done, having been advised to it, as the only meau 
by which she could accomplish her ot^t. 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons : — The Hon. Mrs. West, in Hill-street. The Ladies of the Hon, G. 
Villicrs, of J. Denison, M. P. ofC. Bosanquet, Esq. of Col. Hamilton, at the 
Cape, and of Sir H. Mildmay, Bart. Of a son and heir. Lady Charlotte Carr, 
at Exmouth. Of Daughters The Countess of Antrim. The ladies ofCol, 
Browne, 40th Reg. at Morden, of SirF. Strange, at Calcutta, andofDr. Cook- 
son, at Lincoln. Of a still-bom child, the Marchioness of Bath, 

MARRIED, 

Lient. Col. R. Craufurd, to the daughter of H. Holland, Esq.ofSloane-street 
At the Cape, Lieut. Col. Crawford, 98lh foot, to Miss Bernard, niece to the 
Bishop of Limerick. Col. C. Crawfurd, to the Duchess of Newcastle. 

DIED, 

At Compas, in Hungary', aged 126, a Shepherd, who had never tasted meat, 
but subsisted upon milk, &c. and who never had an hour’s illness. At Berlin, 
aged 87, Count Fenkenstein, 50 years minister of Prussia. The Bishop of Ban- 
gor. At Truro, in Cornwall, on his way to Lisbon, the Hon. Major Gen. Mon- 
son. Rear Admiral M. Squire, Sir J* Boyd, Bart. At Augsburg, therclo- 
brated Baron de Steiger. Of a paralytic, the Marchioness of Bute, Loid Lilfoid. 
At Nice, aged 37, of an epidemic fever. Genera! Championct, commander in 
chief of the French army in Italy. In America, C. Washington, Esq, nephew of 
the late General. Capt. R. Manning, R. N. The Rev. Dr. Warner, The relict 
of the Hon. and Rev, G. Hamilton. The Hon. W. Fortescue, third son of Ear! 
Fortescue. Aged 28, Dr, J, M. X.ettsoiii. Miss Fitzpatrick, daughter of the 
General. At Wolfenbutlel, the distinguished Field Marshal de Castries. In 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, Mr. Ellis, *of the bruises he received by the pressure of the 
crowd, attempting to get intb.the House of Commons, ou Wednesday the 29th 
January. The Hon. Mrs. Adams, sister to Lord Keith. In Jamaica, Caph 
Plowden, who was killed in a duel* At Gallenau, aged 88, Peter Duke of 
Courland, reigning Duke of Saxony. At Dresden, aged 77, F. L. de Wurtnb, 
Minister oS State. At Hamburgh, the Countess of Bentiock, grandraotber to Ad- 
miral Whitshed. At Trincomalc, General St. Legcr, after a few hours illnesk 
At Bombay, General Hartley. At Bermondsey, aged 79, Mr. T. K^se, pro- 
pnttor of the Spa. Mrs. Platt, of Co vent-Garden tiicatre. 
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CORRESrONDENCE, 


la No. 5+ 'will be gi'vcn a Portrait of the late George Steewns, 
Esq. the celebrated Commentator on Shakespere ; engranied by Rid- 
ley, from the only Original Dranuing by George Dance, Esq. R. A. 
accompanied nuith an interesting Biographical Sketch. 

A portrait of Madame Mara, from a fine Original, and a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mattocks, from an original Miniature, are in great for- 
nuardness. 

SeUft Sentences.” by our esteemed coireipeodent Z. end ether intereitins cemmuai* 
cetlons from the seme pen, es toon as possible. 

Zilbpu tbt firsts by VNi^, Is received, end the rentininf three ere requested, et her 
leisure. 

The continued ettentions of OCTAVIUS cell for our best ecknowledsments. We are sorry 
that Che OdUitUn to one of his fevours came latt far the press. 

Lines addressed to Xbt Muit^ by P. S. from Cbesttr^ shell receive the ettention to which 
their poetical merit entitles them. 

The 0d« re B/eury, by CEORGE BULMER, ofSisktsleyy is seleAed from the rest, fbr inser- 
tion in a future number. 

Clermont^s Stanzas ere precluded by their length. 

We shall do all in our power to gratify the wishes of ** a f^end to the female sex,” et 
AtMdinz. 

A New Chapter of Chronicles,” if possible, in our next. 

The observation of a Lounger,** at fdiniurgby is juS, end, in future, we shall follow his 
advice, where the cbartUftri can be ascertained, 

VAGARTUS is an impostor. 

The hrd sonnet of I. R. (GlwctsUr) it admissible^ the other roust, fbr obvious reasons, be 
jcjefVcd. 

The afkors in PIZARRO pciUiveij/ in our next. ' 


CRITICAL REMARKS on the text of Shaktpere are preparing for publication, by a gentle- 
man well read in Shakspere, and our ancient dramatic writers, and of considerable dramatic 
skin and experience. 


Errata in Mr. LoITt’s letter on the Century, inserted in our last number.— -»age S6, line ay, 
for “ ghosts,** read frosts.*’ Page 87, line 6, after that in which we are,” place a semi- 
colOB;-4nd page 88, line as, for “ OCTKAGINTEsSIMUS,’* read “ OCTINCENTESSIMUS.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

EDWARD JERNLN'GIIAM, ESQ. 

CWITH A PORTRAIT.) 

If it be a gratifying task to record the progress of genius, that 
task is rendered yet more pleasing, when the biographer is employed 
in paying due homage to moral excellence ; and when his labour's re- 
ceive an additional rewal'd, arising from the idea that his wreath is 
not to be thrown upon the grave, but that the objeft for whom it 
is intended can still enjoy whatever perfume it may be able to im- 
part. Such is the gratification which attends the present tribute to 
literary eminence and private worth. 

Edward Jernincham, Esq. is the youngest son of a family 
long held in the highest respefl in the county of Norfolk. The pre- 
sent Sir WiLLiA.M Jernincham is the estimable head of that fa- 
mily. The family seat is Cossey Hall, near Norwich, a beautiful 
retirement, which was originally presented to his ancestor. Sir Hen- 
ry Jernincham, by Queen Mary, as a recompense for his faith- 
ful attachment, and zealous efforts, in supporting her pretensions 
to the British crown. Mr. Jernincham, very early in life, was 
placed at the English college at Douay, but soon removed to Paris; 
where he obtained as much literature, and as many accomplishments, 
as that celebrated metropolis could enable him to acquire. His imme- 
diate preceptor was the Rev. Dr. Howard, who was the president of 
the English seminary in that capital, and who bestowed all due at- 
tention on so promising a pupil. In that seminary there was a large 
colleftion of books, which formerly belonged to the unfortunate 
James the Second. This coUeftion had been presented to the 
house by Dr. Englefield, chaplain to that monarch. To this library 
Mr. Jenningham was indebted for his first knowledge of the British 
muse, as well as for his acquaintance with the Itmguages of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Spencer and Dryden, it seems, were his 
first favourite authors. He acquired a taste for allegorical imagery 
from the former, and from the latter he derived an insight into 
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men and manners, which restrained the luxuriance of youthful en- 
thusiasm. On the subjeft of this library, and the royal fugitive 
to whom it belonged, Mr. Jerningham first courted the Muse, and 
the success which attended his early composition, rendered him, as 
somebody says, “ incurably a poet." The next poetical labour of 
our author was founded upon the institution of The Magdalen 
Hospital, which was established about the time of his return t6 
this country. Jonas Hanwav, one of the most aftive friends to 
that institution, often declared that its success was, in a great de- 
gree, promoted by Mr. Jerningham's elegant and pathetic tribute in 
its favour. 

It would be absurd to trace Mr. Jerningham through all his poe- 
tical labours, since they have long been admired by the public, are 
In every body’s hands, and have received warm approbation from 
the most judicious critics. They have passed through several edi- 
tions, besides having, most of them, found a place in all colle£liohs 
of fugitive poetry. The last edition is in two volumes, though we 
understand that the ingenious and fertile muse of the author has 
since furnished materials which, we hope, will be colleflcd into a 
third, to complete the works of so elegant a writer. 

It has been the fortune of Mr. Jerningham to move in the high- 
est circles, so that he has had the advantage of obtaining that refine- 
ment in taste and manners which polished society is so well fitted to 
afford. To him may be applied, with exact truth, what Pope says 
of himself. 

“ Envy must own I live among the great, 

“ No pimp of pleasure, and no spy of state, 

“ With eye that prys not, tongue that ne’er repeats, 

“ Fond to spread friendships, and to cover heats.” 

Like his great poetical predecessor, he also resided with his mo- 
ther till she died, at a very advanced age. An affeflionate tribute 
to her memory is to be found in the last edition of his works. Mr. 
Jerningham has twice wooed the dramatic Muse, and both times 
with a success which nothing but his own diffidence and delicacy in- 
terrupted. His first play was The Siege of Berzvick, a tragedy, of 
considerable merit, with great energy in the language, and poetical 
spirit in the imagery, and with a fable so judiciously conduced, as 
to excite a strong interest. His second dramatic work was The 
IPelch Heiress, a comedy, that painted the manners of higher life 
with great animation, and that gave a very interesting portrait of 
rustic simplicity in the heroine, and which was diversified with 
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many scenes of ludicrous situation and genuine humour. Some op- 
position-prevailed on the first night, but every passage not suitable 
to the taste of the gross vulgar was removed, and the comedy would, 
most probably, have been repeated with great success, if the mo- 
desty of the author had not withdrawn it from the theatre. It ha* 
since passed through several editions. 

Mr. Jemingham has displayed, also, considerable merit as a 
prose-writer, by an elegant translation of seleflions from the Fune- 
ral Orations of Bossuet, and he is now, we understand, pre- 
paring for the press, a translation of the best sermons of that cele- 
brated French preacher. 

Mr. Jemingham’s works have furnished employment to the mu- 
sician and the painter, and, in every shape, have always been ad- 
mired by the critic of true taste. 

Though so long known in the republic of letters, a republic full 
as much subjeft to rivalry, malevolence, and circumvention as that 
of politics, it has been the singular fate of our author to move on 
with general respeft, till within the last two or three years. The 
authors of 'The Bawad, and of The Pursuits of Literature, without 
the least provocation, stepped out of their way to give him an un- 
merited stroke of wanton levity. The former, with the strong wing 
of satire, had brushed away the gaudy inse£ls of the Delia Crusca 
school, who fondly thought the world of poetry was all their own. 
But Mr. Jemingham’s works bear no marks of the glittering frivo- 
lity of that school, and are recommended by the acknowledged graces 
of legitimate poetry. The attack in The Baojiad, unluckily for the 
credit of its author, is levelled against Mr. Jemingham as ^ pastoral 
poet, in which charaftcr he never appeared. The author of The Pur- 
suits of Literature is still more to blame, in attacking Mr. Jerning- 
ham; for, professing himself to be a staunch and rigid champion for 
virtue and good morals, he ought rather to have borne testimony in 
favour of a bard whose muse was uniformly employed in supporting 
their best interests. Mr. Jemingham, however, repelled their attacks 
with proper spirit ; and, with a very happy allusion to his friend 
Gray’s Pillage Kampden, asserted the rights of his poetical do- 
main. In a former account of Mr. Jemingham, contained in a 
work that, we believe, has sunk into oblivion, there are testimonies, 
however, that deserve revival, as they came from distinguished cha- 
raflers, and are honourable to the talents of our author. The late 
£dmvnd Burke, speaking of The Shakespear Gallery, a poem, 
by our author, of pre-eminent merit, says, “ I have not, for a long 
time, seen any thing so well finished. He has caught new fire, by 
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approaching, in his perihtlmm, so near to the sun of our poetical 
system." This is a thought truly in the manner of Mr. Burke, and 
is not an exaggerated tribute of applause. Dr. Parr, an erudite 
and enlightened critic, in a letter on the subjeft of Enthusiasm, 
one of otv author’s best works, gives the following nervous and ap- 
propriate praise. “ The general plan of the work is well formed. 
The imagery is striking, without glare ; the texture of the whole 
style is easy, without feebleness. Almost all the lines flow melodi- 
ously. Many of the expressions are w rought up to an exquisite pitch 
of eloquence, and the debate for and against the claims of the enthu- 
siasts is condu£led, at once, with the perspicuity of argument, and 
the animation of poetry.” The late Lord Harcourt, a learned, 
atmable, and accomplished nobleman, who was a friend of our au- 
thor, and a warm admirer of his poems, says, in a letter dated from 
Dublin Castle, in 1773, “ I am greatly obliged to you for a late 
instance of your regard and attention, and for th* hopes you allow 
me to entertain of receiving a copy of your last performance. I 
take a real pleasure in reading your works, which have every merit 
to recommend them i and if I am more than ordinarily fond of them, 
it proceeds from the very sincere esteem which I have for the author. 
I shall never forget what Her Majesty so justly observed of your 
works, ‘ that she was sure the author was a man of worth and me- 
rit.’ I was struck with the justice and propriety of the observation." 
-From this venerable nobleman Mr. Jemingham derived the valuable 
legacy of the esteem and friendship of the present amiable possessor 
of his title. 

Though we have purposely forborne the needless task of entering 
into any criticism of works so well known as those of our author, 
we think it proper to recommend to the attention of all real judges of 
poetical genius his poem on the rise and fall of the Northern Poetry, 
JL composition that abounds with bold and beautiful imagery, and 
that, in many passages, reaches the true sublime. 

Mr. Jemingham was honoured with the regard of the great Earl 
■•f Chesterfield, at whose classic mansion he was a frequent vi- 
sitor, and we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of introducing the 
xoncluding stanzas of a poem which our author addressed to that no- 
bleman, and in which, with peculiar felicity, he has contrived to 
convert an infirmity into an advantage. 

Tho’ deafness, by a doom severe. 

Steals from thy ear the murm’ring rill. 

Or Philomel's delightful air ; 

E’en deem not this a partial ill : 
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Ah ! if anew thine ear were strung, 

Awake to every voice around, 

Thy praises, by the many sung, 

• Would stun thee with the choral sound. 

We shall conclude our account of this very respeilable omament_ 
of the poetical world, with the following elegant Jeu it Esprit, which 
he lately sent to a lady with his poems. 

As o'er my small Parnassus thou shalt roam. 

Be the kind Sylph, and not the sullen Gnome j 
Some humble flow’rets haply shouldst thou meet, 

Ah ! crush them not beneath thy careless feet. 

But gather’d may they live one happy day. 

And own this flatt’ring title — Thy Bouquet. 


TWO PICTURES FROM NATURE. 

FROM 

HUTCHINSON’S TOUR TO THE LAKES. 

FIRST, A STORM. 

The pursuit which engaged us next morning, was to gain the sum- 
mit of Skiddow, which, by the winding pass we were obliged to make, 
afforded a laborious ascent of five miles. The prospeft from this 
eminence, however, well rewarded our fatigue. To the south-west 
we had a view over the tops of the mountains, one succeeding to, 
or overlooking, the other ; — a scene of chaos, and mighty confusion! 
This is the prospeft Dr. Browne describes by the image of “ a tem- 
pestuous sea of mountains.” Below us lay the lake, with all th« 
beauties of its margin ; together with the vale of Keswick, and the 
waters of Bassenthwaite, as if delineated on a chart. To the south, 
the hills towards Cockermouth, though less rugged and romantic, 
are yet no less stupendous. To the north-west we had a prospeft of 
a wide and barren heath, extending its plains to Carlisle, and ter- 
minated by the mountains of Scotland. To the north-east we gained 
the prospeft of that spacious circus in which Penrith stands : queen 
of the vale ; overtopped by cross Fell, which forms the most distant 
back-ground. Whilst we remained upon the mountain, over the 
hills which lie between Keswick and Cockermouth, dense and siark 
vapours began to rise ■, and, in a little time, as they advanced upon 
a south-west wind, concealed those heights we had viewed before 
clearly and distinftly. Our guide was very eaniest with us to quit 
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the mountain, as he prognosticated the hazard of being ’wet, and of 
losing our ’way, in a heavy vapour, from a storm then collefting, 
which, he assured us, would soon cover Skiddow. But the circum- 
stance was too singular to be left by people curious in their observa- 
tions on natural events. We desired our guide would take care of 
himself, and leave us to our pleasure: but the good attendant had a 
due sense of the impropriety of our -wish to be left there, and deter- 
mined to abide by us. The clouds advanced with accelerated speed. 
A hollow blast sounded among the hills and dales which lay below, 
and seemed to fly before the approaching darkness. The vapour 
rolled down the opposite \ alley of Newland, and appeared to tumble, 
in mighty sheets and volumes, from the brow of each mountain, 
into the vale of Keswick, and over the lakes. Whilst we admired 
this phaenomenon, the clouds belo’w us gradually ascended, and we 
soon found the summit of Skiddow totally surrounded, whilst we, on 
e’very side looked do’wn, on an angry sea of clouds, heo’ving its billo<ws. 
We were rejoicing at this grand spectacle of nature, and thinking 
ourselves fortunate, in having beheld so extraordinary a scene, when, 
to our astonishment and confusion, a violent burst of thunder, en- 
gendered in the vapour below, stunned our senses. It was repeated 
\ from e’very rock, and donun e-very dell, in horrid uproar! Arthe 
sam^ time, from the agitation of the air, the mountain seemed to 
tremble: — at the explosion, the clouds were instantaneously illumin- 
ated, and, from innumerable chasms, sent forth streams of lightning. 
Our guide lay upon theearth, petrified and amazed j and, in the midst 
of his ejaculations, zzcnhEA. us of presumption emd impiety. Danger 
made us solemn ; we had nowhere to fly for .safety ; no place to cover 
•ur beads. To descend was to rush into the inflammable •vapour from 
whence our perils proceeded. To stay was equally hazardous ; for 
BOW the clouds, which had received such a concussion from the thun- 
der, ascended higher and higher, enveloping the whole mountain, 
and letting fall an heavy shower of rain.- ,We thought ourselves 
happy, under this circumstance, to see the storm returning N. W. 
and to hear the neift clap burst in the plain beyond Bassenthwaite 
water. The echoes, from the mountains which border Keswick lake, 
from Newland, Borodale, and Lodone, were noble, and gave a re-i 
petition of the thunder claps, though distant, after an intenuption o£ 
several seconds : — tremendous silence ! 

Piflure the Second, a Serene Night at Keswick, in our next. 
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, IIERALDHIC COMMl NlC.VnONS. 

NO. 11 . 

Mr. Editor, 

I SHALL begin with the title of duke, which was used by the con- 
queror, and all his successors, as a sovereign title, for some parts of 
their foreign possessions, until Edward the Third, in the year one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-eight, relinquished the title of 
Duke of Aquitaine, and assumed to himself the title of King of 
France. And it was esteemed so high a dignity, whilst it was one of 
the jewels in the royal diadem, that it never was conferred on any 
•ubjeft, until King Edward the Third, uniting the possession of one 
kingdom with his pretensions to another, gave it to Edward, his 
eldest son, whom he created Duke of Cornwall. And even in the 
improvident and dissipated reign of Richard the Second, it was be- 
stowed only on persons who were descended from the royal line, and 
nearly allied to the sovereign ; with the single exception of Robert de 
Vere, Duke of Ireland, who was the representative of one of the 
most ancient families in the kingdom, and had married a grand- 
daughter of King Edward the Third ; and the Plantagenets, in all 
their subsequent creations of ducal honours, confined themselves to 
the descendants of the royal family, except in the case of William 
De la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, the unfortunate favourite of Hcmy 
the Sixth. 

Charles Brandon, created Duke of Suffolk, by King Henry the 
Eighth, is the first instance of a favourite raised from the rank of a 
private gentleman*, to the highest hereditary dignity in the disposal 
of the crown, and that without the advantage of illustrious birch, or 
alliance with any branch of the royal family. 

The rise of John Dndley, to the title of Duke of Northumber- 
land, under Edward the Sixth, was scarcely less rapid than the ele- 
vation of Brandon ; the difference in their advancement seems to be, 
that Brandon owed his honours to his master, and that the highest 
of Dudley’s dignities was of his own creation. 

The sudden and unmerited elevation of George Villiers, to the 
dukedom of Buckingham, by James the First, was not, therefore, 
without an example to give it countenance. 

For what was the recommendation of Charles Brandon ? He was 

a person of comely stature, high of courage, and conformity of 

• Charles Brandon, it is true, married Marj, the daathter of King Henry the Seventh, the 
sitter of King Henry the Eighth of EngUnd, end dowager of Lnuia the Tweifth of rrarce. 
But, as he was created Duke of Suffolk in the fftb year of Henry the El|hth, and attended 
her coronation as t^ieen of France, in the lixtb year of Henry the Eighth, it ntt he either 
in urtid$ratUn^ or in fntpttt of bis marriage with that lady, that he waa beneured with tbf 
dekcdooi« 

S'-VOL. IX. 
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disposition to the king ; and became so acceptable to him, especially 
in all his youthful exercises and pastimes, that he soon attained great 
advancement, both in titles of honor, and othemise.” And what is 
there in all this, that we do not find in the charaSer of Villiers » 
If it be the “ high courage,” I believe that had only been proved 
at tilts and tournaments, when Brandon was created Duke of Suf- 
folk. And that sort of “ high courage,” as far as was consistent 
with the altered manners of the times, was equally conspicuous in 
Villiers as in Brandon. Nor was Villiers of a family inferior to that 
of Dudley ; and, I am soriy to confess, that, to the discredit of hu- 
man nature, the charafter of Buckingham, with all its blemishes, 
has a foil in the life of Northumberland, which gives the favourite 
of Stuart the semblance of virtue, when ranked with the favourite 
of Tudor. 

I do not mean to be the apologist of a weak prince, or of a 
worthless nobleman, who was himself the creature, and whose ho- 
nours were the creation, of an unprincely fancy ; but, when the 
blazing language of poets is energetically employed in the scourge 
of vice, falsely illustrious, and more dangerously mischievous by its 
elevation, we naturally expeft them to seleft the most striking and 
notorious offenders.* 

George Monk, the great instrument of the restoration of Charles 
the Second, is an unique example of a commoner, created on the 
same day, and by the same char ter, a baron, an earl, and a duke. 
Since that time, though favouritism has not been entirely extin- 
guished, yet it has not been carried to such extravagant lengths as 
formerly. One family may, sometimes, have felt the impression of 
temporary jealousy on the advancement of another but the asuient 
nobility of the country have not been made dependants on the 
frerwns or the smiles of a Dudley or a Villiers ; nor has any person 
received the honour of a dukedom, who either from virtues, ancestry, 
fortune, or public services, had not good pretensions to the enjoy- 
ment of an exalted station itr the country. 

From these observations 1 shall proceed to give, in the first place, 
a list of the persons on whom the title of duke has been conferred, 
and shall, afterwards, speak of each title separately, according to tire 
order of creation. 

• 1 allude to the line* of Churchill^ which, bc&ldei the ohJcAlon 1 have already stated, 
•u^t to tie condemned as givins countenance to asiati^ination. 

“ l*rou(1 Buckingham, for law too mighty grown, 

A patriot dagger probed i and from the throne 
** Sever'd ita minion. In succeeding timet. 

May all ihoie favourites who adopt kij crimes 
• “ Partake W/fate, and every Villiers feel 

^ The keen, deep learchingi of a Fclroo's srec4.** 
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DUKES CREATED DURING THE REIGNS OF THE PLANTAOENETS. 


In the reign of Edtuard the Third, 

Aon. Rec* Aon. Dg>n. 

ll Edv. 3— 1336-7— Edward Plantagenet, the king’s eldest son, and heir appa- 
rent, created Duke of Cornwall. 

^ Edv. 3— 1350-1— Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, great grandson of 
K. Henr\ the Third, created Duke of Lancaster. 

36 Edv. 3—1362 Lionel Plantagenet, third son of K. Henry the Third, created 

Duke of Clarence. 

36 Edv. 3—1362— John Plantagenet, foui .h son of K. Edward the Tliird, cre- 

ated Duke of Lancaster. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, 

9 Ric. 2 1385 Edmund Plantagenet, filth son of K. Edward the Third, 

created Duke of York. 

9 Ric, 2 1385 ^Thomas Plantagenet, seventh son of K. Edward the Third, 

created Duke of Gloucester. 

10 Ric. 2—1386'^ Robert de Vere, Marquis of Dublin (husband of Philippa, 

a grand-daughter of K. Edward the Tliird,) created Duke 
of Ireland. 

21 Ric. 2—1397 Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Derby, son and heir apparent o 

John Duke of Lancaster, and grandson of K. Edward the 
Third, created Duke of Hereford. 

21 Ric. 2 — 1397— — -Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Rutland, eldest son and heir 
apparent erf Edmund Duke of York, and grandson of K. 
Edward the Third, created Duke of Albemarle. 

21 Ric. 2—1397 ^Thomas de Holand, Earl of Kent, great grandson, through 

his mother, of K, Edward the First, and brother of Ui# 
half blood to K. Richard the Second, created Duke of 
• Surrey. 

21 Ric. 3— 1397 Johnde Holand, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of the whole 

blood to Thomas Duke of Surrey, and of the half blood 
to K. Richard the Second, and husband of Elizabeth, 
daughttsr of John Duke of Lancater, created Duke of 
Exeter. 

21 Ric. 2— 1397— Margaret Plantagenet, daughter of Thomas Earl of Norlolk, 
and grand-daughter of K. Edward the First, created 
Dutchess of Norfolk. 

21 Ric. 2—1397. Thomas de Mowbray, grandson and heir apparent of Mar- 

garet Dutchess of Norfolk, created Duke of Norfolk. 

In tht rrign •/ Henry the Fourth. 

13 Hen. 4 1412— Thomas Plantagenet, s«:ond son of K. Henry the Fourtli, 

created Duke of Clarence. 

In the reign of Henry the Fifth. 

2 Hen. 5 1414 John Plantagenet, tliird son of K. Henry the Fourth, cre- 

ated Duke of Bedford. 

2 Hen. 5— 1414— -Humphry Plantagenet, fourth son of K, Henry theFourth, 
created Duke of Gloucester. 
s % 
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4 Hen. 5 — Hlt>— Tlmmaa Beaufort, son of John PIantaj»enet, Duke of Lan- 
caster, by Catherine Suinford, and grandson of K. Ed- 
ward the Third, created Duke of Exeter. 

In the reign of Henry the Sixth. 

^ Hen. 6 — 1425 - John Dc Mowbray, son and heir of John de Mowbray Duk» 
of Norfolk, was restored Duke of Noreolk, in parlia- 
ment. 

•1 Hen. 6— H42-5— -John de Holand, son and heir of John Dc Holand, Duke of 
Exeter, who was attainted 1 H«?n, 4, was created Duke of 
Exeter, with privilege to be seated in parliament next 
after the Duke of York. 

Hen. 6 — 1‘]42-3 — John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, son of John Marquis of 
SoTnerset— grandson of John Duke of Lancaster (by Ca- 
therine Swinford) — and great grandson of K. Edward the 
Third, was created Duke of Somerset, butneversat in 
•* parliament by that title. His daughter was moUicr of 

K. Henry Uic Seventh. 

2t Hes. 6— 1444— Homy dc Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, whose mother 
Isabel was daughter of Edmund Plaiitagcnet, DukcofVork, 
fifth son of K. Edward the Third, was created Duke of 
Warwick. 

23 Hen. 0—1444— John Mowbray, son and heir of John Duke of Norfolk, con- 
fumed Duke of Norfolk. * 

*1 Hen. 6 — 1444— Humphry Stafford, Earl of Stafford, See. son and heir of 
Anne, daughter and heir of Thomas Plantagcnet, Duke of 
Gloucester, seventh son of K. Edward U»c Third, was cre- 
ated Duke of liUCKiNCHAM. 

25 Hen. 6— 1447— ^Humphry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, had a patent for 
precedence before ail Dukes of Englapd and Prance, ex- 
cept of the blood-royal. • 

2G Hen. 6 — 1448 E<jmund Bcaui'ort, brother eff John Beaufort Duke of So- 

merset, deceased, created Duke of Somerset. 

2G Hen. d — 1448 William de la Pole, M;trquii of Suffolk, was created Duke 

of SvFKOLR. Hu w»4 uot dcsccndcd from any branch of 
tliC royal family. 

In the reign of EJiuarJthe Fourt/u 

1 Edv. 4— 14G1— George 17yiitagenet, seventh ton of Richard Duke of York, 
and brother of K. Edward the Pourth, created Duke of 
Clareivce in parliament, 

1 Dlv. 4 — 14G1 Richard PUnlagenct, eighth son of Richard Duke of Y»rk, 

and brother of K. Edward the Fourth, created Duke of 
Gloucester in parliament. 

4 Edv 4— 1469-70-Gcorge Neviile, son ot John Marquis of Montacute, and 
descended from a daughter of John Plantagcnct Duke of 
I.Hnca*ter, fourth son of K, Edward thcTliird, was de- 
signed, by K. Edward the Fourtlj, to the husband of 
his daughter Elizabeth, and was created, on that account, 
Duka of Bedford ; but the marriiigc never took effect. 
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and the Duke, in 17 Edward the Fourth^ was degraded 
from his honours by parliament. — Qu^ry, liXWainUnded 
son-in-law of Edward the Fourtli has not been mistaken 
for a son of Edward the Fourth, at least as far as concerns 
the title of Betlford ? 

Edv. 4— 1182— Richard Plantagenet, second son of K. Edward the Fourth, 
was created Duke of York ; at least, that is the only year 
ofhisl)cing summoned to parliament; and, as his elder 
brother was iheo only eleven years of age, it Is to l>e pre- 
sumed the summons was for Ids advancement to honour, 
and not for the sake of his good counsel. 

— ■■■ ■ George, a third son ofK. Edward the Fourth, said to bt 

created Duke of Bedford. — Baker, in his Chronicle, 
states him to have been born at Shrewsbury, and to have 
died in his childhood ; and Mills, in his Catalogue of 
Honour, calls him George of Shrewsbury Duke of Bed- 
ford, and says he was buried at Windsor. K. Edward 
the Fifth, eldest son of Edward the fourth, was not born 
until after Geo. Neville was created Duke of Bedford, 
and it was only four years before the death of Edward th« 
Fourth that George Neville wasdegraded. — C^uery, there- 
fore, if any such person as a George, third son of Edward 
the Fourth, ever was created Earl of Bedford ? 

In the reign of Edivard the Fiftky none. 

In the reign of Richard the Third. 

I Ric. John Howard, Ix>rd Howard, son of Sir Robert Howard, 

Knl. by Margaret daughter of lliomas Howard Duke of 
Norfolk, was created Duke of Norfolk. 

R. A. 


AFFECTATION IN FEMALE DRESS. 

NIr. Editor. 

The amiable Dr. Granger has, in his “Biographical Histor)' of 
England,” at the end of each reign, given a brief account of the 
habits most generally worn daring that period : a future writer, en 
deavouring to follow the steps of Granger, would find no small dif- 
ficulty in describing the dresses worn in the reign of George the Third, 
when fashion varies with the wind. 

The habits of the ladies have been, in times past, considered of 
sufficient importance to call for the notice and interposition of the le- 
gislature. In the reign of James the second, of Scotland, about the 
year 1460, it was ordered “ that na woman come to kirk nor mer- 
cat, (i. e. to places of public resort) with her face mussaled ox co- 
Ttred, that sche may not be kend.” Notwithstanding this acl of 
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parliament to the contraiy, the ladies continued mussaled or mux- 
z,led during three reigns. In the days of James the fifth, Sir David 
Lindsay thus censures them, in a poem entitled, “ A Supplication 
direftet from Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont. Knicht, to the 
Kingis Grace, in Contemplatioun of syde Taillis.”) 

• ■ ■ Quhcn they go to quyct places^ 

I them excuse to hide their faces ; 

Quhen they wait! make collatiouH) 

With cnie lustie companioun: 

Bot in tlie kirk and market-places, 

1 think they suld not hide tliair faces* 

He therefore advises the king to issue a proclamation^ 

Both throw the land, and borrowstoois. 

To scliaw thair face, and cut thair gownis : 

He adds, that this is quite contrary to the custom of the French 
ladies. 

Hails anc Frcnce lady M'lien yc pleis, 

Sebo will discover mouth and ««j. 

Muzzled faces, at market, are not at all uncommon in these days. 
The same statute that’prohibited the wearing veils, contrafted, also, 
the enormous excrescence of female trains ; “ that na woman wear 
tails unfit in length 1” to this exuberance, Dunbar, another Scotch 
poet, alludes in the following line : 

And sic fowill tailis to sweip tlic calsay elenc. 

The legislature has not determined what tails were fit in length ; 
but this we may colleft from a papal mandate, issued in Germany, 
in the fourteenth century. It is decreed, that the apparel of wo- 
men, which ought to be consistent ’with moiiesty, but now, through 
their foolishness, is degenerated into wantonness and extravagance ; 
more particularly the immoderate length of their petticoats, with 
which they sweep the ground, be restrained to a moderate fashion, 
agr eeably to the decency of the sex, under pain of excommunica- 
tion.”* The orthodoxy of petticoats is not precisely ascertained in 
this salutary ediill ; but as it excommunicates those female tails that 
svseip the kirk and causey clene, and allows such a moderate length 
to the petticoat, as is compatible with female delicacy, it may be 
concluded that the ladles who covered their feet, were looked upon 
as laudable conformists : an inch or two less would have been avowed 
immodesty ; and an inch or two more, an affc£lation bordering upon 
heresy. What good effefts followed this ecclesiastical censure, is 
not known : certain it is, however, that the Scottish a£l of parlia- 
ment against long tails, was equally fruitless with that against 

• Ludewii Reliq, piplon; p» 44<« 
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muxiding. Sir David Lindsay, in the poem before cited, reprobates 
the length of female tails. 

Quhare ever Lhay go it may be sene 

I Hon kirk and causey thay sucpe dene. 

He adds, 

They waist more claith within few yeiries. 

Than waid claith many score of frciris. 

But these capricious vanities svere not confined to Scotland alone. 
|n England, as we are informed by several antiquaries, the women of 
quality first wore trains in the reign of Richard the second, a novelty 
which induced a well-meaning divine of those times, to write a traA, 
“ Contra Caudas dominarum,” againt the taUf of the ladies. As 
an apology, however, for the English ladies, in adopting this fashion, 
we should, in justice, remember, as was tlie case of the Scotch, that 
it was countenanced by Richard's queen, Anne ; a lady not lea 
enterprizing than successful in her attacks on established forms : and 
whose authority and example were sufficiently powerful to abolish, 
even in defiance of France, the safe, commodious, and natural mode 
of riding on horseback, hitherto pvaftised by the ladies of England, 
and to introduce side-saddles.* It is probable the satire of Sir Da- 
vid Lyndsay, effcfled more than the ecclesiastical censure — whether 
it operated so far as to occasion the opposite extreme which fol- 
lowed, it is impossible to say. The custom of going thinly clad, 
was thus severely reprobated by a Scotch minister — “ About the 
year 1698, the women got a custome of wearing few garments: I 
myself have seen the young brisk ladies walking the streets, with 
masks on their faces, and one onlie thin petticoat and thair smoak ; 
so thin that one would make a conscience of sweiring they were not 
naked.”f 

“ All novelty is but oblivion.” — That which was fa.shionable at 
the close of the seventeenth century, is novj, at the end of the 
eighteenth — nor is the same dress less immodest at present, than it 
was at that period : the impropriety and indecency of it has been 
censured, but the evil is not removed : those who make man their 
study, know the influence the habits and manners of women have 
upon society ; and it is only by preserving their great charafteristic, 
modesty, ;they can preserve that superiority and respeft to which they 
arc entitled. Tie luomen should remember the imagination is a busy 
fonuer ; unhappy consequences arc not unfrequently the effefts of 
impropriety in dress, which inevitably fill life with the slings of sor- 

• Sec Aticient Scottish Poems, 1770, and wsrton's His, Toetry, Vol. lad. 

t Pir.ckertou's Scot vol. 2| pa£C lily D«tcs. 
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lorrow 'and unaraiiing remwse : we are not all Platonists, there- 
fore “ lead us not into temptation.” There is, in dress, a medium, 
above negligence, and below affeftation, where Propriety resides j 
and which those who arc wise will always observe and adopt. Anec- 
dotes of dress are curious and amusing, “ it has been my humble 
office to collefl a few scatter’d sweets,” and I trust they will be re- 
ceived with the kindness of the intent. The subjeft is by no means 
exhausted ; but, knowing how many correspondents claim a place in 
the “ Mirror,” who are better able to amuse and instru6t, I shall 
finish this subjeft here, with a few lines from an author of leam'mg 
and judgment. 

Soft : and o’er female failings lightly pass j 
And may *Aglaia lead them to their glass: 

Connubial glories rising o’er their head, 

As life’s domestic happier stage they tread ; 

There may they look, well pleas’d themselves to find 
The guardians, comforts, teachers of mankind. 

Pursuits of Literature, Dial. 2nd, 
' ~ I am, &c. 

Stamford, March ii, 1800, Octavius. 


THE GHOST, 

A STORV, 

Related by the ingenious Mr, Jackson, of Exeter, 

It was shrewdly remarked, by Voltaire, that the early ages of so- 
ciety are times for prodigies. Scotland was not civilized when Mac- 
beth met the witches j nor was Rome, when Curtius leaped into the 
gulph. People of weak intelleiSs have, at all times, believed in ap- 
paritions. It is unnecessary noav to say, that stories of ghosts are 
mistakes, or impositions, and that they might always be deteiRed, if 
people had ingenuity to discover the trick, or courage enough to 
search out the cause of their fright. 

In all relations of this kind, there is, manifestly, an endeavour tp 
make the events as supernatural, wonderful, and as well attested as 
possible, to prevent the suspicion of trick, and to cut off all objec- 
tions which might be made to its credibility. I am about to comply 
with the established custom, and shall relate a story of a ghost, 
svhich, I will be bold to say, has the strongest circumstances of the 
wonderful, the supernatural, and tlie well-attested, of any upon 

f One of the criccs. She diaated to Mr. Pope the fullowins lines : 

“ Let hot tach btauty every where be spied, 

“ Where half the bkilj is dtcetuly te hide.’* 
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record. The story, as yet, only lives In tradition, but it is much too 
good to be lost. 

At a town in the west of England, was held a club, of twenty- 
four people, which assembled once a tvcek, to drink punch, smoke 
tobacco, and talk politics. Like Ruben’s academy, at Antwerp, 
each member had his peculiar chair, and the president’s was more 
exalted than the rest. One of the members had been in a dving state 
for some time ; of course, his chair, whilst he was absent, re- 
mained vacant. 

The club, being met on their usual night, enquiries were natu- 
rally made after their associate. As he' lived in the atljoining house, 
a particular friend went himself to enquire after him, and returned 
with the dismal tidings, that he could not, possibly, surviv'e the 
night. This threw a gloom on the company, and all efforts to turn 
the conversation from the sad subjefl before them were ineffeilual. 

About midnight (the time hy long prescription appropriated for 
the njalking of speilres) the door opened — and the form, innxhite, 
of the dying, or rather of the dead man, walked into the room, and 
took his seat in his accustomed chair. There he remained in silence ! 
and in silence was he gazed at 1 1 1 The apparition continued a sufli- 
cient time in the chair to assure all present of the reality of the vision. 
At length he arose, and stalked towards the door, which he opened, 
as if living — went out, and shut the door after him. 

After a long pause, some one, at last, had the resolution to say, 
If only one of us had seen this, he would not have been believed. 
But it Is impossible that so many of us can have been deceived." 
The company, by degrees, recovered their speech, and the whole 
conversation, as may be imagined, was upon the dreadful objeft 
whicli had engaged their attention. They broke up, and went home. 
In the morning enquiiy was made after their sick friend. It was an- 
twered by an account of his death, which hapjtened nearly about the 
time of his appearance In the club-room. There could be little doubt 
before j but nonjv, nothing could be more certain than the reality of 
the apparition, which had been seen by so many persons together. 
It is needless to say, that such a story spread over the country, and 
found credit even from infidels. For, in this case, all reasoning be- 
came superfluous, when opposed to a plain fail, attested by three- 
and-twenty witnesses. To assert the doilrine of the fixed lacvs of 
nature, was ridiculous, when there were so many people of credit to 
proase that they might be unfixed. Years rolled on. The story 
ceased to engage attention, and it was forgotten ; unless when occa- 
sionally introduced to silence an unbeliever. 

T — VOL. IX. 
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One of the club was an apothecary. In the course of his prac- 
tice, he was called to an old woman, whose profession was attending 
on sick persons. She told him she should leave the world with a 
quiet conscience, but for one thing, which lay upon her mind. “ Do 
you not remember, Mr. •**, whose ghost has been so much talked 
of ? I was his nurse. The night he died I left his room for some- 
thing I wanted. I am sure I had not been absent long ; but, at my 
return, I found the bed ’without ny patient! He was delirious, and 
I feared had thrown himself out of the window. 1 was so frightened 
that I had no power to stir ! But, after some time, to my great 
astonishment, he entered the room, shivering, and his teeth chatter- 
ing, laid down on the bed, and died ! Considering my negligence 
as the causo of his death, I kept this a secret, for fear of what might 
be done to roe. Though 1 could have contradifted all the story of 
the ghost, I dated not to do it. 1 knew, by what had happened, that 
h was he himself who had been in the club-room (perhaps recolleft- 
ing it was the night of meeting) j but I hope God and the poor 
gentleman's friends will forgive me, and I shall die contented.” 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES 

or 

GellNSBUROVGH, THE PAINTER. 


Mr. Editor, 

Having lately met with a volume of “ Essays on various Sub- 
jefts,” by the ingenious Mr. Jackson, of Exeter, published in 1798, 
my attention was attrafled by a short charafler of the celebrated 
Gainsborough, as a painter and musical amateur. “ Gainsbo- 
rough's profession, ” says Mr. Jackson, “ was painting, and music 
was his amusement — yet, there were time^ when music seemed to be 
his employment, and painting his diversion.” This observation U 
well-founded : but when the essayist proceeds to relate a series of im- 
probable tales, in order to expose the musical caprice of our great 
artist ; when he represents him to have been so enamoured of Giar- 
dini’s violin, of Abel’s viol-di-gamba, and of Fisher’s hautboy, as 
to conceive that the excellence of each performer resided in his in- 
strument j and lastly, when Gainsborough, who possessed ear, taste, 
and genius, who sometimes made music an employment, is yet said 
te have scorned to take the first step, never having had application 
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enough to learn his notes, surprise is excited by the controdi£lory 
assertion. 

Your present correspondent has, more than once, seen Gainsbo- 
rough pitting from notes ; but not content with his own ocular testi- 
mony, he has applied to several musicians of eminence, who had a 
personal knowledge of that artist, and they unite in opposing Mr. 
Jackson’s statement : nay, one of them assures me, that Abel com- 
posed a fugue purposely for his friend Gainsborough to pi-aAise on the 
viol-di-gamba And could this be done without having learned 
his notes > 

I am told, that the above celebrated artist, and musician, who had 
once been convivial associates, were, of late yeai-s, estranged from each 
other, and I therefore impute to a Isipsus memoriut, what I cannot 
suppose to have arisen from intentional misrepresentation. 

March 3, j8oo. Arbitr.stor. 


Mr. Editor, 

Xhe following anecdote was communicated to me by a friend of 
Mr. Gainsborough, who rrbted the circumstance to a party, a few 
days after it happened, of which he was one. Mr. Gainsborough 
dined, one day, at Abel's, the musician, where the company drank 
vety freely. Although much intoxicated, Gainsborough insisted on 
going home alone. It being late, and dark, in his way thither, he fell 
upon the pavement, and, being unable to rise, he lay till he fell 
asleep. One of those unhappy beings who earn a wretched subsistence 
by noAumal prostitution, seeing a man of respectable appearance 
In that situation, from motives of compassion, with assistance, 
placed him In a coach, and, having taken him to her lodgings, j>ut 
him, insensible, to bed. In the morning Gainsborough awoke, 
amazed to find himself in ft strange room, with a woman, to whom 
he was unknown, and ignorant of the manner in which he got there. 
He now began to refleCt on his situation, and, getting silently out 
of bed, examined his pockets, when he found his pocket-book, with 
its contents, gone, and also his gold watch. Alarmed for the loss 
•f these, and doubtful bow to aCI, he got agrain into bed. In a short 
time after, the woman awoke, and, finding her guest restless, and 
apparently uneasy, enquired the cause. He told her of his loss, and 
that in the book were bills to the amount of four hundred and thirty 
pounds, which he had received the day before. She told him the 
book and watch were in her po»ession, and then iatbmMd him of 

T * 
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the manner of finding him, and the following circumstances. It 

was her misfortune, she said, to he connedfed with a young man of 
bad habits and disposition, who, had he returned the preceding 
night, as she expedied, would have robbed him of every thing valu- 
able. After pressing him to breakfast with her, she returned him 
his property. Mr. Gainsborough veiy generously gave her the 
thirty pounds, and, having politely thanked her for her care and at- 
tention, departed. 

The gentleman who related this singular occurrence so me, said, 
at the time, that Gainsborough continued a friend to this woman till 
his death. 

Stamford. Octavius. 


OBriKKVATlON'S 

ON 

MR. PYE'S PREFACE TO lUSODE FOR THE KEfF CESTl/RY. 

There are some truths so clear, in themselves, as neither to require 
the authority of names to support them, nor to permit the authority 
of names, however great, to contro’vert them successfully. Such, 
for instance, is the tnith, that two and two make four : and no- 
thing, surely, can be more idle, than to vouch the authority of 
names against the authority of simple arithmetical calculation. 

The laureat's apology, for the (premature) publication of his 
ode, on the commencement of the new century, induced me to make 
this observation. For the time of its commencement had been pretty 
well discussed, and was, indeed, very generally agreed upon, when 
the authorities of Dryden and Prior were brought forward by Mr. 
Pye, to convince us we wpre mistaken, and to decide its commence- 
ment with the beginning of the present year (igoo) ; yet, as if dis- 
triLstf 111 cf the strength of his illustrious predecessors, the poets, he 
endeavours to form an outwork, to fortify his opinion, in an expres- 
sion of the aft of parliament for changing the style, and resetves 3 
passage in the French Encyclopedie for his citadel, which he finally 
endeavours to defend, by a motley groupe of clocks, milestones, anef 
carpenter’s rules. 

I know the ability of the poets, to give “ to airy Nothing a' lo- 
cal habitation and a name,” and feel the profoundest reverence for 
the diftum of Parnassus, when the council of the sacred Hill, a‘voU- 
is content to coMtttand. But when the votaries of the' 
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Nine descend to reason, from clocks, joiner’s rules, and milestones, 
they become inhabitants of the ordinary world, and their opinions 
fnay be contested. 

The words the Laureat cites from the a£f of parliament are, 

“ for the next century, that is, from the year rSoo to the year 1899 
inclusive and, taken even in their strongest sense, go no farther 
than to shew, that the framers of that aft of parliament (whe- 
ther correctly, or erroneously, is fair for enquiry) had an idea that 
the 19th century <;ommenced with the commencement of the year 
] 800. But it was not the intent of that aft of parliament, nor in 
the contemplation of its framers, to fix the time of the commence- 
ment of centuries in Christian a:ra. It was designed only to provide 
a national mode of calculation upon the Christian ®ra, consistent 
with, and accounting for, the fraftional difference between one revo- 
lution of the earth round the sun, and the nearest correspondent 
number of the revolutions of the earth round its own axis ; and th« 
whole intent of the legislature, in using the words above cited, be- 
ing confined to that point, would (vaiying the calculation accord- 
ingly) have been equally answered if 1S05 had been substituted for 
iSoo, and 1904^1' 1899. 

The extraft from the French Encyclopedie, relates only to the 
calculation of the dominical letter, and not to the calculation of cen- 
turies : and Mr. Pye’s inference, is, therefore, answered by what I 
have said of the aft of parliament. 

And, with the utmost deference for the legislature, and with 
high respeft for the framers of the Encyclopedic, as a learned body, 
others are certainly at liberty to dissent from any opinion drawn 
from points which they seem to have concluded, without having 
considered. For though an aft of parliament may ordain by what 
names, years, or sea.sons shall be designated, yet, so long as it is ad- 
mitted that a year consists of a certain number of days, and a cen- 
tury of a certain number of those years, no enaftment to the contra- 
ry can make them otherwise. 

The only question to be determined is, whether there be a day 
on which Christians are agreed to fix the birth of Christ. If there 
be, end that day be admitted to Ire the twenty-fifth of December, 
and to have happened seventeen hundred and ninety-nine years be- 
fore the twenty-fifth of December now last past, the eighteen hun- 
dredth year, from the birth of Christ, must have commenced with 
the twenty-fifth of December last. But eighteen centuries cannot 
be complete, until the twenty-fifth of December next, and the nine- 
teenth century cannot commence until the eighteenth century is 
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complete. Many of our ancient monuments, and monumental in- 
scriptions, which use the Christian ®ra for the a.scertainment of time, 
have the words “ anno ab incamatione Domini." But, I believe, 
none of them, whose dates can be collaterately ascertained, treat the 
year immediately proceeding from the birth of Christ as*‘ an atom.” 
The absurdity of Mr. Pye’s doctrine of atoms is, that if he demands 
a year by oMay of atom, at the end and commencement of each cen- 
tury, he will make it several years before the commencement of the 
nineteenth — for his first century would include one hundred and two 
years ; and every century afterwards one hundred and one years : 
seventeen of which, being added to the first, to make up eighteen 
centuries, his nineteenth century, on that calculation, would not 
commence until eighteen hundred and eighteen years were complete. 

[ His illustration by clocks, and milestones, and carpenter's rules, is 
truly unfortunate. — The lines on a carpenter's rule do not represent 
real spaces, but are imaginary points, without length, or breadth, 
or thickness, at which one space terminates and another commences. 
Neither is a milestone a mile, nor is the stroke of a clock an hour. 
Whereas, on the contrary, a year is an absolute and positive, not an 
imaginary, length of time ; and the first or last year of a century ii 
as long as any another. 

R. A. 


INTRODUCTION OF PERFl^MES INTO ENGLAND. 

Mr. Editor, 

£dward Howes, Stovie's continuator, informs us, that the En- 
glish “ could not make any costly wash, or perfume, until about the 
fourteenth or fifteenth of the Queen, [Elizabeth.] The right honour- 
able Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, came from Italy, and brought 
with him gloves, sweet bags, a perfumed leathern jerkin, and other 
pleasant things : and that year the queen had a pair of perfumed 
gloves, trimmed only with four taftes, or roses, of coloured silk. 
The queen took such pleasure in those gloves, that she was pictured 
with those gloves upon her hands j and for many years afterwards it 
was called the Erie of Oxforde's perfume.” 

I am, &c. 

Hertford, Q. Z. 
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CASTLE OF LANGARRAN, 

A WELCH STORY. 

tr*m tht M$S. of the late James Petit Andrews, Esq. F. S. A, 

[Continued from ?age 7S.] 


Letter XIV. 

Lord C Unham to Sir George Sinclair. 

What, lliy dear George, shall I do with this generous, fantastical, 
wrong-headed, good-humoured uncle of mine ? I have this mo- 
ment received a letter — not from him, for I find the gout has seized 
en his wounded right hand, and he is gone down to Bath — ^bnt from 
old Paterson: — he, you know, was coxswain of his barge ; and is 
now valet de chambre, steward, bailiff, butler, &c. &c. The letter 
Is a curiosity, and, some time or other, you shall see it. It is writ- 
ten in the broad Scottish diale£I, and in the true marine language, 
which, together, form a jargon that would amuse any one not so 
much interested in the contents as I am. However, the most intelli- 
gible part of the pacquet is a bill of exchange on Paris for 500I. 
which the good old gentleman sends me ; lest, as Paterson writes, 1 
should find my credit aground in foreign parts. You see, dear 
George, that I can have no occasion for your draft, so I return it, 
in this letter, with the truest sensation of gratitude ; and, I give you 
my honour, I meant to have employed it, had not this very kind 
and natural supply forestalled my intention. But I must proceed 
with the tale which the last post had forced me to break off ab- 
mptly. 

In the afternoon, I returned to the groves of ray fair mistress : I 
found her more cheerful ; the arguments of Miss Fitzpatrick had 
alarmed her fears and awakened her pride. I found my reception 
obliging, and almost tender ; and T heodosia now began to be per- 
suaded, that, to run the risque of being compelled to marry a biute, 
that she detested, was infinitely more hostile to delicacy, than the 
granting encouragement to a lover whose chara£ler and fortune she 
had reason to approve , who adored her, and who was by no means 
the objefi of her dislike. The consciousness, too, of her own rank, 
(for, besides his regal descent, a peerage might be claimed by the 
colonel) had much lessened the dislike which she had manifested t* 
entering into an adverse family. 

During this interview, and many others which have succeeded it. 
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within this last week, matters have been pretty well settled. Religion 
will place no bar between us. Theodosia generously owns, that, 
when she left the convent where she had been edi^ted, she was a 
W'arm intemperate bigot; but conversation with her father (who ap- 
pears to be, in general, a man of good sense) and his friends, who 
are chiefly officers, and their families, has softened her prejudices, 
and made her see the difference of sefts, among the worshippers of 
the same God, in a light very foreign from that in which her con- 
fessor had been accustomed to place it before her eyes. She insists 
on no stipulation as to the faith of her children : — ‘ Let them follow,’ 
she says, ‘ that doftrine, whichsoever it be, that affords the most 
honest and sincere Christians. When possessed of an angel blessed 
with such liberality of sentunent, can I, my dear George, be other- 
wise than happy .> 

When vve met, yesterday evening, Theodosia told me that I must 
be gone speedily from Amiens. The time, she said, was nearly ar- 
rived, when she expcfled her father and the dreaded Sir Michael 
Bourke. 1 was miserable at the thought of leaving her, and vowed 
that I would stay, face the odious baronet, and demand her hand of 
the colonel : but the agonies into which this proposal threw my 
fharmirng girl, at once overturned my plan, and convinced me of her 
affeflion. Two duels, she said, must ensue, if I stayed : her father 
would fight me for clandestinely addressing his daughter, and her 
lover for depriving him of, what he never had, her heart. In short, 
she wept, she entreated, she even knelt to me in an unutterable ago- 
ny, nor would move from her knees, until I swore that I would set 
out within forty-eight hours ; and, in obedience to my oath, I am 
now preparing for my journey. I am no hero by nature — that is to 
say, I had much rather let fighting alone, if I can avoid it. 

“ Not thy uncle John of Gaunt ; but no coward, Hal 1” 

So I was not ill pleased at honourably avoiding an inteiview with 
this fierce Hibernian, until his .sister and daughter have broke the 
affair, and cleared up every suspicious circutnstance in my comluft, 
A.dieu : I hope to have another line from you before I am off. 

Yours, faithfully, 

Glesham. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

rLICTEKE NON ODIUM COGIT, NON GRATIA SDADET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Asiatic Researches, l^ol. 3, continued from Page 346. 

At the time when the twelve tribes removed from Canaan into 
Egypt, the use of letters was not known in either country. Joseph , 
at the age of 1 7, was sold by his brethren, 12 years before the mi- 
gration. All that time a dutiful son did not correspond with an 
affeclionate father, an omission resolvable only by the non-existence 
of epistolary Intercourse. When the famine had exhausted the pecu- 
niary resources of individuals and families, they exchanged, first their 
cattle, and next their lands, for bread. At that distressing crisis, 
so many instances of property transferred would employ many secre- 
taries, if any such were, to execute deeds of surrender and convey- 
ance ; yet we read of no written record, private or public, for au- 
thenticating such transa£lions. 

On the verbal permission of the sovereign, without letters-pa- 
tent, royal charter, or other legal form of securing newly-acquired 
rights, the Israelites took possession of Goshen, without limitation 
of time. If the modes, now universal, of ascertaining titles to pro- 
perty acquired by gift or purchase, in favour of natives or strangers, 
were then in use, it is surprising that all such modes were superseded 
in the instances now under consideration. Moses and Aaron, well 
knowing the suspicious spirit of Pharaoh, would not have accepted a 
simple permission, or even a peremptory command, for evacuating 
the kingdom, without a formal passport, and security for safe con- 
duit, legally ratified, if such documents were then usual. It is not 
recorded, that Joseph required of hb brethren, then living, a writ- 
ten obligation to carry bis bones into Canaan : yet their posterity ful- 
filled his verbal request, after the lapse of 175 years. See Winder, 
vol. II. p. 26. 

At this period letters were in current use among the Hebrews — 
not among the Egyptians : no evidence can be produced of any book, 
on any subjeil, composed by any native of Egypt, in the primeval 
language of the country, within 1 000 years after the death of Moses. 
The Coptic alphabet, formed from that of Greece, is confessedly 
modern ■, and, even in the Coptic charaflcr, no historical annals of 
the kingdom are alledged to have been, at any time, written. Cer- 
tain it is, that not one treatise of their national history has been trans- 
u— V ol. IX. 
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mittcd to our age : all our knowledge of ancient Egypt is derived 
from the Hebrew writers, prior to the Babylonian captivity, and all 
posterior to Carabyscs, from the applauded historians of Greece and 
Rome i so defeftive are the monuments of Egyptian literature. 

The primitive language of the Arabs was radically the same with 
that of Chaldea, Egypt, and Palestine. No country boasts a greater 
number of accomplished wTiters, in the several provinces of genius, 
than Arabia ; but their best works now extant are comparatively 
modern, as is the alphabet, now established by prescription. 

“ Of the characters in which the old compositions of Arabia were written, we 
know but little, except Uiat the Koran originally appeared in those of Cufa, 
whence the modem Arabian letters, with all their elegant variations, were de- 
rived.” Sir William Jones’s IV. Discourse, 15th February 1'787. 

Arabia and Egypt lie In contiguity with Canaan, on the east 
and west. The progress of letters, an invention too complex for 
human perspicacity, and, doubtless, the immediate result of divine 
influence, is now to be traced, by gradual vestiges, to China and 
Hindustan. 

The Phoenicians, as a commercial people, were much better 
known than the Hebrews, though both had one alphabet, and 
almost one language j though the Hebrew charaflers are com- 
monly denominated Phoenician. In this charafler was composed 
the correspondence between Solomon and Hiram, king of Tyre, and 
the letters from Jezebel, a Sidonian, daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Sidon, and wife of Ahab, in Samaria j also the epistle of Benhadad, 
king of Syria, to Jehoram, king of Israel, concerning Nahama’s le- 
prosy. Sennacharlb’s insulting letter to Hezekiah is the first instance' 
of alphabetical writing among the Assyrians, though the elder Pliny 
affirms, that they had letters from time immemorial. The Greeks 
were the first of the pagan communities who rose to literary fame, and 
such was their consciousness of pre-eminence, that they pronounced 
all other nations barbarians : yet the voice of general tradition re- 
pbrts, that theirfirst alphabet was imported from Phoenicia, by Cad- 
mus, whose arrival in Boeotia cannot be put higher than the begin- 
ning of David’s reign. 

“ In Greece, ai in other countries, slow was the reception, and partial the 
progress, of an art so happily adapted for the expedition and eaSe of correspon- 
dence; not to meirtion its use in perpetuating the records of luemorablc deeds. 
One reason for its slow advances to pcrleclion, every where, isubsious: theim- 
perfet t state of mcchaiucal know ledge, in framing the instruments and materials 
for writing, with facility, compositions of a moderate size and jrortable weight. 
But whatever were the obstacles to the sjicedy and diffusive UK of writtcu language. 
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the only example tn Homer, of a misaive letter in Greece, prior to the Tmjan 
war, is that of Pnitus, king of Argos, committed to Bellerophon. Iliad, I. 169. 
Prcetus was the third in descent from Danaus, and might have been coeval with 
Solomon. Long after that war, x> few w ere w ritten compositions in Greece, 
that Lycurgus first imported, from Crete, a MSS. copy of Homer's poems.” Ana- 
lysis of Researches into the Origin and Progress of Historical Time, p. 397 . 

- [To be continued.] 

CUanings in England ; descriftinie of the Countenance, Mind, and 

CharaBer of the Country. By Mr. Pratt. Vol.\. %mo. 1799. 

Mr. Pratt's former Gleanings, of which the present volume is a 
continuation, were gathered in H'^ales, Holland, and IPestfhalia.— 
He now direfts his attention to his native country, and his design, as 
stated in an advertisement, is “ to present a just and honourable 
idea of this important country, as a whole, from — not a mechani- 
cal, not a methodical — but a fair and liberal survey of its parts, taken 
in several journeys upon its animated surface, [how could he travel 
othenvise .?] with descriptions from immediate objefls, and REFLEC- 
TIONS moral, natural, political, and personal; either in connexion 
with, or arising out of them.” Notwithstanding the extent of ground 
which the author has here proposed to go over, he has, at present, 
gleaned only the county of Norfolk. If his progress through other 
parts of the kingdom should be equally tardy, and each county 
should produce a volume of 600 pages, his sheaves will, in the end, 
be both sufficiently nutperous and abundant to compose a handsome 
poor man’s harvest. We rather question Mr. Pratt’s right to be 
considered as a gleaner ; — we somewhat more than fear that he has 
furtively availed himself of the gatherings of his neighbours, and 
been raking amongst lands where he had no title of admission : — 
neither are we without suspicion that he has sometimes consulted 
size rather than profit, and that, through solicitude to swell his stock, 
he has coUeiSIcd stalks and grain indiscriminately : — so that, when 
we come to give it a threshing, with our critical flail, the chaff will, 
perhaps, be found considerably to exceed the corn. 

In the first place, we must dispossess the Gleaner of the fine 
sheaf of history which he calls a Retrospeft of the Island of Britain, 
and which is clearly the property of Rapin and Hume. The poeti- 
cal ears he has borrowed from Richards and Polwhele, Pye, &c. 
The pickings from Patterson, the roadist. The history of mail coaches 
from Mr. Palmer. A variety of observations from well-known tour- 
ists, topographers, and antiquarians. A stale account of Haughton 
and the Walpole family. Extrafls from Mr. Pratt's former works, 
and from the works of numerous authors of the present and past 
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times. These are not Gkanings, but pilferlngs from the industrious 
colleflions of preceding labourers in the field of literature, who have 
long since bound up their sheaves, and which are now treasured in 
the garners of the curious. 

To drop the metaphor, be it plainly announced that this is a 
book of shreds and patches, which affords no new information respefl- 
ing ‘ this important country,’ and which can be of little benefit to the 
‘ amiable foreigner,’ the ‘ illumined friend’ of our author, who, 
perplexed by so many contradi^lory accounts, * was still at a fault 
how to settle our national pretensions.’ This volume is little calcu- 
lated to remove the film from his eyes. More useful intelligence, 
respefling the entire kingdom, might be comprised in a judicious 
f ompendium of 50 pages than is here related, of the county of Nor- 
folk, in near 600. 

We wish, when Mr. Pratt undertakes to narrate facts, that he 
Would state them with more simplicity and accuracy ; that he would 
disregard the embellishments of fancy, and commute the novelist, 
pro tempore, for the historian. We do not think he builds, altoge- 
ther, upon airy nothings,” but his objeffs and incidents are all 
nvoried up till they bear the hue, and produce the effeft, of fifllon. 
No writer is happier in this way than Mr. Pratt, and we have fre- 
quently admired the ingenuity with which he has followed the steps of 
Sterne ; — but these sentimental touches must be confined to works of 
imagination. We do not rank ourselves among the cold and cynical 
cavillers of which Mr. P. complains, but he will excuse us if we think 
that he often colours so high as not only to injure, but to “ conceal 
the sacred lineaments of Truth.” 

Notwithstanding these objeflions, the lovers of desultory reading 
will find much to entertain them in this volume, and the country is 
under some obligations to the author for the pains he has taken to 
place it in so favourable a point of view. 

Seleil Eulogies of the Members of the French Academy, nuith Notes. 
By the late M. d'Alembert. Translated from the French. With 
a Preface, and additional Notes, by J. Aikin, M. D. ixmo. a 
Fols. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 

The eulogies and the fimeral orations of the French have been 
long celebrated, and M. d'Alembert is universally allowed to have 
excelled in the composition of them. From the history of the mem- 
bers of the French academy, commenced by that admirable writer, 
and continued by Coixiatcet, £tr. Aikin has sele&d the most in- 
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teresting articles, curtailing what was tedious, illustiating what was 
obscure, and omitting what was redundant. 

The preface displays the usual elegance and discrimination of the 
editor, and the additional notes are highly valuable and instru6live. 

Ti* yiUagtr's Friend and Physician ; or a familiar Address on She 
Preservation of Health, and the Removal of Disease oss its first 
Appearance ; supposed to be delivered by a Pillage Apothecary, 
With cursory Observations on the treatment of Children, on So- 
briety, Industry, &c. Intended for the Promotion of domestic 
Happiness. By James Parkinson, izmo. is. Symonds. iSoo. 
We recommend this tra<ll, as a very useful accompaniment t» 
the ‘ Medical Admonitions,’ of the same author. The observations 
it contains are simple and concise ; obvious to the meanest capacity, 
and founded upon the successful experience of the most skilful prac- 
titioners in physic. The author likewise prescribes for the morals, 
as well as the health, and seems to be of opinion, that a preventative 
is better than a remedy. 

fitzmaurice : a Novel. By William Frederick WiUiams, Astthor ef 
“ Sketches of Modern Life j or Man at he ought not to be." i zmo. 
2 Pols. Murray and Highly. 1 800. 

This is the produftkm of a modest young man, whose taste hat 
not been vitiated by that wretched cant which pervades the genera- 
lity of our modern novels. The narrative is conduced with ease and 
fimplieity ; the charaflers and incidents are not overcharged ; the 
style, though not highly polished, seldom degenerates into commen 
place } and the whole is cakulat.d to promote the interests of virtue. 
The poetry is not below mediocrity. 

’the nevj English Spelling-Book, or Key to the English Language ^ its 
vshich its Difficulties are simplified, and its Beauties pointed out, 
&c. By John Robinson, Mathematician. izmo. xs. Ld. 
Nunn. i8oou 

THEobjeff of the author, in this publication, is to reform the 
^diniental instruif ion of the English language, which his book seems 
calculated to effeff } and we sincerely congratulate those, whose ta^ 
it is “ to teach the young idea how to shoot," on the happy mix- 
tUK of things really useful and ingenious, with the necessary mecha- 
nical part of this work. 

The Essay on Emphasis, See. is sliort, but combines perepicuity 
with ingenuity, and will prove an acquisition to persons that want 
infogoation «a that subjefl. 
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Much real advantage may result from the use of this manual'in 
public and private seminaries, and it will correft abuses, in the man- 
ner of conveying instniflion, which have too long escaped unnoticed. 
The progressive lessons are well adapted to the subjefl; and the 
“ Domestic Occurrences,'' are a judicious mixture of prose and vei'se. 

*the Vagabond. A Novel. By George Walker. Author of Theodore Cy- 
fhon\ Cinthelia, or a Woman of Ten Thousand, &c. Dedicated 
to the Bishop of Llandaff. a Vols. izmo. Lee and Hurst. 1799. 
“The following work is written with a desire of placing, in a 
praflical light, some of the prominent absurdities of many self-im- 
portant reformers of mankind, who, having heated their imagina- 
tions, sit down to write political romances, which never were, ind 
never will be practical; but which, coming into the hands of persons 
as little acquainted with human nature, the history of mankind, and 
-the proofs of religious authenticity, as themselves, hurry away the 
mind from common life, into dreams of ideal felicity, or, by break- 
ing every moral tie (while they declaim about morals) turn loose 
their disciples upon the world, to root up and overthrow every thing 
which has received the sanction of ages, and been held sacred by 
men of real genius and emdition.” 

The absurdities of what is called the nenu philosophy are exposed, 
by Mr. Walker, in this novel, with infinite humour and ingenuity. 
The system of Political Justice, and the tenets of those mad philoso- 
phers who have been insulting common sense, and confounding the 
ignorant with their wild theories, about the rights of nature, and the 
equalisation of property, are completely overtumed. Though this 
has been effeflually done already, by means of essays, treatises, and 
ponderous and elaborate disquisitions, there are so many readers who 
turn away, with disgust and contempt, from a dissertation, that Mr. 
Walker, we think, has employed his talents as usefully as judicious- 
ly in representing the iraprafticability, and the mischievous tendency, 
of the innovations proposed by Messrs. Godwin and Co. through so 
popular and entertaining a medium as that of a novel. 

The author has certainly executed his task with great ability j he 
illustrates his design by numerous examples, and, though the subjeft 
does not seem to be very favourable to the nature of a produflion of 
this kindi it must, in candour, be acknowledged that the author 
has contrived to interest the curiosity of his readers sufficiently for 
his purpose, and that, independently of the drift of the work, he 
has rendered his charaflers and incidents in the highest degree amus- 
ing. . . » 
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Refold, or the Home of Mirandela. A Romance. By the Author 
of Melbourne, izmo. 3 R'ots. Lane. 

The author of the House of Mirandola, is a. terrorist o£ the 
Radclifie school, and has employed, with some address, the gloomy 
machinery which constitutes the principal attra£lioii of modem ro- 
mance. For our own parts, “ we have supp'd full with horrors,” 
and have no longer any relish for the undiversified and satiating pro- 
vision, which our caterers, in this line, are so constantly placing 
before us. 

The Spirit of the Castle, a Romance. By tFiUiam Charles Prohy. 

Author of the Mysterious Seal, &c. a Pols. ixmo. Crosly and 

Letterman. j8oo. 

This is a dish composed of similar Ingredients to the former, but 
infinitely more insipid. The style is slovenly, and frequently Incor- 
reft j the incidents are confused and incredible, and the publication 
cannot possibly answer any useful purpose. 

Rejleltions on Men and Things-, translated from a French Manuscript 

of the late J. G. Zimmerman, Author of Solitude, &c. t‘vo. 5^. 

Symonds. 1799. 

Though no posthumous work can materially affefl the reputa- 
tion of the great author of Solitude, it were injustice to his memory 
to assign any produ£lion to his pen, which does not come authenti- 
cated by the most unequivocal and respeftable authorities. We do 
not consider the internal evidence of this work sufficient to authorize 
any such appropriation, and our readers will, perhaps, join with us 
in thinking the following 'testimony, produced by the editor, to be 
equally slight and unsatisfaflory. 

‘ The manivcript was found among the i«ipcrs of a general officer of the old 
government of France, who lately died an emigrant in the idand of Guernsey. 
He was long an intimate friend of Zimmerman, and as such was honoured by all 
ss'ho knew him, for he had profited much by so valuable an alliance, hU mind 
being a reflector of all the brighter virtues j and his life was devoted to the bene- 
fit and improvement of society. At the lime of this gentleman's decease, was 
found, among his papers, the manuscript of which the public have now a trans- 
lation, with a note prefixed to the following purport : 

Tliese Reflections were written, atanearlvT>eriod oflife, by J. G. Zimmer- 
man ; and, as my acquaintance witii him was that of a brother, he lent them to 
me for perusal, at the same time observing that he thought them too emde for 
the public eye. 1 resui them, however, with much pleasure, and, previous to 
my returning them to him, (with his permission) took the following copy : still 
i was desirous of liis git ing tJiem to the world, which, before his deatli, he in- 
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tasM ; and, tov-ards that purport, had added those notes which X have since 
transcribed into this copy.” 

‘ It appears, however, that Zimmerman nes'cr put his intentions into ef- 
fect : whether he still conceived that tliese Ketlcctions were not sufficicntTy finish- 
ed for publication, or was anticipated in those intentions by death, f cannot de- 
termine; the world, however, have them as I found them, and will determine 
how far 1 have done right in submitting them to public perusal.' 

This is, at best, an improbable account, and certainly require* 
some better authority than the assertion of an anonymous editor, 
and the declaration of an anonymous French emigrant, deceased. 

Although the volume, therefore, be not without some claim 
upon the public notice, we think we are thoroughly justified in con- 
cluding, under all the circumstances, that Zimmerman is not ac- 
countable for any part of these KefieOions on Men and Things ; but 
that the name of the Swiss philosopher has been borrowed, to in- 
crease the cinilation of the volume. 

1 Companion and useful Guide to the Beauties of Scotland ; to the 
Lakes of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancashire ; and to 
the Curiosities in \phe DistrUl of Craven, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. To ’which is added, a more particular Description of 
Scotland, especially that Part of it called the Highlands. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Murray, of Kensington. % vo. Nicoll. 1799. 

Amonc the numerous Guides to the Lakes and Highlands, &c. 
this volume deserves to hold a very conspicuous rank. It is written, 
eon antore, by a lady of considerable genius and sensibility, upon 
whom the bold and captivating sceneiy of the north has made so 
powerful an impression, that she has committed the result of her ob- 
servations to the press, with no view to emolument, but merely from 
a desire to assist persons of kindred taste and feeling, who may teel 
inclined to follow her in the perilous track she has marked out. 

The tour is written with elegance and spirit, and contains every 
degree of information, which works of a similar nature usually afford 
to the traveller, with the addition of various interesting circum- 
stances, which occurred to the writer, in the course of her roman- 
tic ramble. 

Mrs. Murray appears to be a woman of the most enterpriairg 
charafler, and the difficulties and dangers which she has encountered, 
in the Highlands, display uncommon vigour and aftlvity of mind, 
and such as fall to the lot of very few persons of either sex. 
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The Wreath ; composed of Seleflions from Sappho, 'Theocritus, Sion, 
and Moschus, accompanied by a Prose Translation, ’with Notes. 
To 'which are added. Remarks on Shakespere, &c. and a Com~ 
parisoH befween Horace and Lucian. By Edward Du Bois . — 
Small OQa’vo 6s. large Paper los. 6d. White, Egerton, and 
Vernor and Hood. 

[Continued fW)m fage ajo, VoJ. VIII. 3 

The seleftions from the Greek poets have already obtained from 
us the praise and attention which the very elegant and accurate prose 
version of them by Mr. Du Bois so eminently deserved. 

These are followed by coincidences between Shakespere and the 
ancients, some of which are so close as to appear to be direfl imi- 
tations ; and, if the latter be the case, the learning of ShakesperCt 
which has been so often and so positively denied, is now irrefraga- 
bly and for ever established. Though we believe nothing to be more 
capricious and unfounded than many of the discoveries of this kind, 
svhich have been made bythe critics and commentators upon Shakespere, 
it will yet be always a favourite and amusing task to trace the conge- 
nialities of thought and expression between men of high popularity 
and genius ; and the result of such examinations, when conduced 
without diflatorial intemperance, will ever be interesting to readers 
of taste and discernment, whether the passage in question prove a 
coincidence, a faint resemblance, or a gross and unblushing pla- 
giarism. 

Mr. Du Bois has, in this part of his work, displayed the learning 
and acuteness of Upton, without indulging the extravagant conjec- 
tures, or drawing the inconsequential inferences, which are sometimes 
chargeable upon that author. 

Several palTagcs are pointed out In this part of Mr. Du Bols’s 
book, wherein Shakespere is supposed either to have imitated or re- 
sembled Plato, Hotner, some Greek epigrains, Lucian, Sappho, 

' Menander, Epicletus, Marcus Antoninus, aTschylus, Amyot’s 
French version of Plutarch, &c. &c. Some of the coincidences 
here noted are so striking, as nearly to iunount to conviflion, and 
the whole chapter affords so much novelty, and ingenuity of remark, 
that we shall venture to insert a few of the articles, in that depart- 
naent of our number which is appropriated, exclusively, to subjeCls 
connefled with the British drama — a liberty for which we have ta 
CBtieat the pardon and indulgence of the author. 

X — VOL. IX. • 
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Mr. Du Bois thinks it probable that these lines of Thompson- 
All but ttie swellings uf the softcnM heart ; 

That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind — 

Sitisonsf /, 463, 4. 

were suggested, in some measure, by a passage in Moschus, Id. S’ 
AvT*.f i/a«i, &c. and that the following lines, at the close of his 
Autumn — 

Ver. 1350. O Nature, all-sufficient ! overall! 

Endue me with a knowledge of tliy works. 

Ver. 1365. But if to that unequal; if Uie blood, 

In sluggish streams about my heart, forbid 
That ambition — 

were caught, by a noble emulation, from that glorious effusion of 
philosophic ardour and poetical sensibility in Virgil : 

Ver. 475. Me verb primum dulcesun/romttM Mus.e, 

Quarum sacra feru ingenti perculsus ainure 

Ver. 483. Sin lias ne possim Naturte acccdcre partes, 

Frigidui obititerit circum pracerdia ianguh 
Rura mihi, et rigui plaeeantin vallibus ainnest 
. Pluinina amcm, sylvasque, iuglorius. 

The Comparison between Horace and Lucian, with which the 
volume concludes, k instituted for the puqxtse of shewing that a 
Grecian writer has taken a Roman for his model ; a faft which, till 
nosv, does not seem to have been ascertained. By a fair opposition 
of parallel passages, from the two authors, it evidently appears that 
Lucian has adhered to the Art of Poetry, with a closeness that im- 
plies something more than accidental concurrence of idea. W« 
might objeft to one or two of the extrafts produced in support of this 
charge, as traceable to an origin unquestionably Greek : the partu- 
riunt monies (Hor.) for instance, <vS<«y opos (Luc.), which was pro- 
bably in proverbial use before the time of Lucian, if We may trust 
Athenaeus At Deipnosophistis ; but the evidence, colleftlvcly, is de- 
cisive, with respeft to the imitation ; and it is surprising that no no- 
tice of it has been taken before. 

Mr. Du Bois having thus- shewn himself a scholar, a critic, and 
a poet, we trust it will not be long before we are favoured with 
a second work, from the same pen, and upon a similar plan to the 
present. We are persuaded that, from the rich stores of his culti- 
vated mind, the public may reasonably expeft much future gratifica- 
tion ; and that, through whatever channel he may think fit to di*- 
jjense them, they will be always received with a hearty w«l- 
come. * 
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^he Farmer's Boy ; a Rural Poem. By Robert BloomJieU. 

“ A slirpIierU’s boy — ho soeks no bcUcr name.” 
t'vo. 5/. Small ^to. Vellum, 10/. 6 d. Royal \to. Whatman's 
Vellum, 18. Vernor and Hood. 1800. 

In the author of this sweetly simple and interesting poem we are 
presented with another striking illustration of the remark, poeta nas- 
citur, non Jit. This favoured child of Genius and the Muse, w ho, 
with no adscititious advantages of birth, fortune, education or con- 
nexion, has produced a poem which may be read with delight, even 
after Thomson, and, in some respeils, may challenge a competition 
with the Seasons of that author, would have still remained in the 
obscurity which has enveloped his name for thirty years, but for the 
discrirninating judgment and a£live benevolence of a gentleman 
whose name will be dear to literature and to society as long as learn- 
ing, taste, liberal sentiment, and polished manners are held in esti- 
mation by mankind. The world is indebted to Mr. Capel Lofft 
for the discovery of the merit and beauties of the Farmer's Boy, and 
the attention and disinterestedness he has manifested, in conducing 
the poem through the press, would, alone, do him infinite honour, 
if, by a thousand other instances, equally creditable to his head and 
heart, he had not already secured the respcfl and gratitude of the 
public. 

Before we enter into an examination of the poem, we shall give, 
from the preface, some account of the author, that the reader, by 
being made acquainted with the disadvantages under which the poet 
has laboured, may be enabled to judge of his claims to the pre-emi- 
nent charafler of genjus. Wc are not aware that the poetical an- 
pals of our country have furnished any instance of a writer who has 
received so little assistance from art and accident. Dodsley, though 
once a footman, had an opportunity of cultivating his talents by an 
association with the wits of his age. Bruce, the son of a poor wea- 
ver, and the late unfortunate Burns, lived in a country where po- 
verty was no bar to the acquisition of learning. The education of 
Chatterton was not wholly neglefted, and Falconer, who was bred a 
common sailor, as it is believed, must yet have had some friends, 
though hitherto they have been unknown, who attended to his ear- 
ner years. Of Robert Bloomfield, w'hom posterity will rank 
with some of the names we have mentioned, the following is the 
simple and concise history. 

Robert, was the younger child of George Bloomfield, a taylor, 
at Ilonington, in Suffolk. Hb father died when he was an infant pn? 
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der a year old. His mother, Elizabeth Manby, was a school-mis- 
tress, and instrufted her own children with the others. He thus 
learned to read as soon as he learned to speak. 

Though the mother was left a widow, with six small children, 
yet, with the help of friends, she managed to give each of them a 
little schooling. 

Robert was, accordingly, sent to Mr. Rodwell, of Ixworth, to 
be improved in ’writing ; but he did not go to that school more than 
two or t^ree months, nr-r was ever sent to any other; his mother 
again marry'ing, when Robert was about seven years old. 

About the age of eleven, Mr. W. Austin, of Sapiston, employ- 
ed him in the capacity of a farmer's Boy ; but being small of his 
age, and not likely to get his living by hard labour, his mother, 
whose tenderness for the lad had not been diminished by the acces- 
sion of another family, wrote to her sons, George and Nathaniel, 
journeymen shoemakers, in London, for their advice and assistance. 
The former agreed to take his little brother, and teach him to make 
shoes, and the latter promised to clothe him. 

“ She charged me,” says Mr. G. Bloomfield, who gives this ac- 
count of the poet, “ as I ’valued a mother's blessing, to watch O’ver 
him, to set good examples for him, and never to forget that he had 
lost his father — ” an injunflion that seems to have been most mi- 
nutely and aifeflionately regarded. 

In the garret which this worthy man occupied, four other mecha- 
nics, of the same trade, performed their daily work, and their young 
companion was employed to do for them all the littlroffices of which 
they stood in need. In return for which they instrafted him, by 
turns, in the craft; and, as his time was of the least value, the task 
of reading the newspapers, of the past day, with which the pot-boy 
regularly furnished them, now devolved upon little Robert. 

He frequently met with words that he was unacquainted with s 
of this he often complained : his brother, one day, happened, at a 
book stall, to see a small dictionary, which had been very ill used, 
and bought it for him for four-pence. By the help of this, he, in a 
little time, could read and comprehend the long and beautiful speeches 
of Burke, Fox, and North. 

Thus was the Farmer's Boy initiated into the calm delights of 
study and refleftion, and it is pleasing to be told by what trifles the 
poor lad’s thirst of knowledge was progressively promoted. One 
Sunday, after a whole day’s stroll into the country, he was taken, 
by his brother, to a meeting-house in the Old Jewry, and was so 
strongly impressed with the eloquence of the preacher (a Mr. 
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Fawcet) that, after this, he always quickened his steps to get into the 
town on a Sunday evening soon enough to attend the lefture. Of 
Mr. Fawcet, Robert learned to accent what he called hard words, 
and otherwise improved himself ; and gained the most enlarged no- 
tions of providence. Besides the newspapers, he was accustomed to 
read the sixpenny numbers of an History of England, a British Tra- 
veller, and a Geography, but what chiefly attrafted his attention 
was the Review in the London Magazine, “ and I observed,” says 
Mr. G. Bloomfield, “ that he always looked at the Poets' Comer ; 
and one day he repeated a song, which he composed to an old tune.” 
This song, by his brother’s advice, he sent to the editor of the ma- 
gazine, and had the gratification to see it inserted. This aflbrds 
another argiunent in favour of the utility of periodical publications. 
About this time Mr. G. B. removed to another garret, of which one 
of the occupants possessed several books, and among them were the ’’ 
Seasons, Paradise Lost, and some novels. These books he lent to 
Robert, who spent all his leisure hours in reading the Seasons. His 
brother never heard him give so much praise to any book as to that. 

About the year 178+ the question came to be decided, between 
the journ^men shoemakers, whether those who had learned without 
serving an apprenticeship could follow the trade. Mr. Chamberlayne, 
of Cheapside, who employed the Bloomfields, was obnoxious to these 
people, and little Robert was, consequently, pointed out as one of 
the unlawful men, as they called them. Unwilling that his brother 
should suffer on his account, the lad, hereupon, withdrew to his na- 
tive village, and was again admitted into the family of Mr. Austin. 
Here, with his mind glowing with the fine descriptions of rural sce- 
nery which he found in Thomson’s Seasons, he again retraced the 
very fields where first he began to think, and during his present resi- 
dence at Sapiston it was that he coUeHed the materials which gave 
rise to the poem now before us. 

He was, shortly after, bound apprentice to a Mr. Dudbridge, 
and his brother, who seems never to have forgotten the mother’s so- 
lemn admonition, continued with him till he found he could work as 
expertly as himself. After Mr. George Bloomfield had left London, 

' Robert married a young woman, named Mary Church, the daugh- 
ter of a boat-builder, in the Government Yard, at Woolwich, and 
with her he has resided, for some years, in Bell* Alley, Coleman-Street, 
where, amid six or seven other workmen, in a garret, his affive mind 
employed itself in composing the Farmer's Boy. 

“ Robert,” continues Mr. G. Bloomfield, “ is a Ladies' Shoe- 
maker, and works for Mr. Davies, of X^ombard-Street. He is of a 
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slender make; of about five feet four inches high 5 very dark com- 
plexion. His mother, who is a very religious member of the Church 
of England, took all the pains she could, in his infancy, to make 
him pious : and as his reason expanded, his love of God and man in- 
creased with it. I never knew his fellow for mildness of temper and 
goodness of disposition ; and, since I left him, universally is he 
praised, by those svho know him best, for the best of husbands, an 
indulgent father, and quiet neighbour. He is about thirty-two 
years old, and has three children.” ^ 

Such, in nearly the words of the preface, the order of which we 
have, reluflantly, disturbed, for the sake of the brevity demanded 
by our work, is the interesting and unaffected account of the author 
of the Farmer’s Boy, which concludes with a prayer " that God, 
the giver of thought, may, as mental light spreads, raise up riiany 
who will turn a listening ear, and will not despise 

“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 

[Remarks on (ke , ^vifh extracts, In^PHr 

Chalmeriana ; or a ColkQion of Papers literary and political, entitled. 
Letters, Verses, &c. occasioned by Reading a late heavy Supple- 
mental Apology for the Believers in the Shakespeare Papers. By 
George Chalmers, F. R. S. S. A. Arranged and published by Mr. 
Ovsen, Junior, of Paper BuiUings, Inner 'Temple-, assisted by 
his Friend and Clerk, Mr. Jasper Hargrave. Reprinted from 
the Morning Chronicle, in vshich they first appeared. Colledion 
the first., %vo. pp. 99. Becket. 1 800. 

Mr. Jasper Hargrave, is a man of inore wit than argument, 
»i»d the former is frequently so obscure as to stand in need of an 
interpreter. Mr. Chalmers has undoubtedly laid himself open to 
chastisement, as well for the manner, as the matter of his Apologies, 
for the Believers in the Shakespere Papers ; and an author, who has 
treated his opponents with so little ceremony, can ejtpeft no quartet 
when he himself falls into the clutches of the enemy, Jasper is a 
strenuous advocate for Mr. Mathias; and the letter, in which he calls 
Mr. Chalmers to account for his severe attack upon the charafter of 
that gentleman, is the most valuable of all the papers exlribited it\ 
the present colleftion. 
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'I'liE BRITISH STAGE. 

IMITATIO VIT.«, SPECULUM CONSUETUDTNT% IMAGO VERITATIS. Ci:tr9. 
Tbo Imitilion of LirE— Tht Mirror of MANNER-i*- The Heprcjentatioo of TRUTH. 


MACKL1NANA. 

[No. XIII.] 

>*3.oM the mss. of the LATE MR. CHARLES MACIKI.IS, 
Comrdia?:, 

Patriotic Speeches. — Sheridan’s refusal to suffer the speech in 
Mahomet to be encored, at the desire of the audience, was the oc^ 
casion of all the consequent disturbances. The English audience en» 
tored a speech, in the part of Raymotul, in the Spanish Fryar, in the 
meridian of Sir Robert Walpole’s power. Havard played the cha- 
racter, and obeyed the encore, which was heard with a most still 
and awful attention, and followed with loud and repeated huzzas. — 
The same thing happened two or three times in the same season : the 
call of the public was obeyed, and the spirit died away, not being op- 
posed by the aflor, manager, or any part of the audience. Had It 
been opposed, the praflice would, no doubt, have been establi.shed, 
and in fashion to this day, in all probability ; which would not have 
done any harm to the stage, and would have been a check upon bad 
ministers, if ever such a phessomenon should be ! and to bad Kings. 

Shakspere’s Style — Has been found fault with, by Dryden, 
and many others. I maintain that he was as superior in style, as in 
thinking and charafler. His afiing, indeed, was bad. Why ? 
Because he was a writer. The qualities and habits of each are op- 
posite, and in contest for superiority. ThLs I have experienced : — 
Colley Cibber experienced it. 

Theatrical Manage.mant. — A monopoly was once seri- 
ously intended, by Messrs. Harris and Sheridan. They began by 
borrowing one another’s performers, by which they thought to save 
a great part of the expence of aClors and aClresses. The continuance 
of this measure would have proved the ruin of the profession. An 
account of the managers, from the death of Wilks, who was a man 
who moralized all the managers and aclois with whom he had any in- 
tercourse, notwithstanding the sneers and sarcasms of Cibber, would 
be an entertaining history. A theatre can never flourish but under 
a£lors. 

Original Letter fro.m Macklin to Mr. Lewis.— 
Dear Billy my wish to serve the state is as e^re [eager] as love or 
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vanity, in female youth and ignorance, prompted, by 'opportunity, to 
enjoy her desires. But if you can do without me, pray do — for the 
week— after next Thursday. I cannot write when I will : I am now" 
in a happy mood. I shall have my will of my muse, in my present 
address to her, in eight or ten days. That allowed me, by the ma- 
nager, will make me happy all the season. If I neglefl her now, at 
this junfture, I shall not be able to say when I can finish what I am 
about. My dullness, I fear, or passion for cone£lness, or whatever 
ignorance or criticism pleases to call my delay, must answer for, and 
bear the disgrace of it : but ad on Thursday next I can not. I should 
not, because I could not be perfed j my memory is so enslaved by 
imagination and creation. Yours, 

Charles MACCLIM^ 

COINCIDENCES AND IMITATION.S. 

SHAKESPERE. 

From tie IVreath, by Eritvard Du Bors* 

There Is a passage In Shakespere that has great resemblance to one 
in Plato. It is so exquisitely beautiful, that It will be an abundant 
recompense for transcribing it farther than the point of analogy re- 
quires. It has, indeed, in perfedion the sweetness, richness, leflned 
allegory, and divine enthusiasm of the poetic philosopher. 

Horm ixueet the mocnllght tieepi upon this bank / 

Here nuill eve sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep on our ears — soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of snveet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica : look, herve the floor of hectven 
Is thick enUyd nuith pattens of bright gold. 

There's not the smallest orb which thou heholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to theyoung-efd cherubin. 

Such harmony is in inunortal souls / 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot hear it. 

Merch. of Ven. Act. V. Se. 

The reading, close us in, here conjedurally given, seems most 
probable. Beholdest is smoother, and is more like the style of those 
times, than behold' st with an elblon. ' 

The correspondent passage of Plato, is in his tenth book De 
Republica ; where he terminates with the harmony of the Spheres, 
and represents a Syren sitting on each of the eight orbs, and singing 
to each in its proper tone, while they are thus guided through the 
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heaven'!, and consent in a diapason of perfe£l harmony ; the Fatti 
themselves chaunting to this celestial music. 

lan> xvhXuh atfid xnu^lr 1 ^’ ax«7Ttf CefvKtpat 2EIPHNA, 
erv/xmptptpcfjupVPf fxtaf mcott apo^ovTt* IK HAXnN S« OKTn 

«<r«» MIAN APMONIAN ETM4>nNEIN. Plat. noX/l I. Vol. II. 
346. Masseys Cantabr. 1713. 

It may be that our poet, svho never appears to have lost his 
early imbibed (though, perhaps, not far pui'sucd) taste for Latin 
poetry, and who could say, at sixteen, in Efigraphe to hisPirnnr 
and Adonis, 

Vilia mirctuT vulgus ; milii flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ininistret aqua ; 

had this from the elegant and melodious Politian, 

Sldlantcsque globos sua quxque iiuioxia Siren 

Possidct, ambrosio mulcens pia numina cantu. Polit. in Nutrice, 

That poets should be particularly fond of music seems to be 
nearly as much to be expefted, as that they should be admirers of 
BEAUTY i elegantes formarum speQatores. Of none, perhaps, this 
has been so strikingly true, as of Shakespere and Milton. 

Shakespere abounds in songs exquisitely adapted to music ; and 
he abounds, like Plato, with allusions from it to civil POLITY and 
the MORAL HARMONY of life. 

Thus in Troilus and Cressida: 

Take but dtgrfe anuaj/y untune that itringy 
Andharky ^hat discord follo’ivs : each thing meets 
In meer o/fugnaney. 

And in another place : 

I the thing of courage, 

A% rous'd ^uith rage, •with rage doth sympathize 
And with an accent tun'd in self-same key. 

Returns to chiding fortune. 

The style of ’Troilus and Cressida is quite singular. More deciv 
matory, it is true, than dramatic : but full, musical, sonorous } of a 
platonic dignity j abounding in high and weighty aphorisms, in the 
more elevated metaphysics of poetry, and, often, in a turn Rnd 
manner classically antique. 

Shakespere, like most men of fervid imagination and strong feel- 
ing, (and pre-eminent he was in both) varies his style so much, that 
scarcely any two of his plays, perhaps, can be found, which are not 
•laraeleristically different, in this respeft. But, generally, there 
Y— VOL. I)C. 
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runs through the same play a certain colour of style, a certain har- 
monized tone of manner, not, perhaps, so much the eSeft of design, 
as of the tinihire imbibed from his then latest studies, or of the key 
given to his composition by the aflual state of his sentiments and 
feeling, which modulated the rapid energies of his diction and num- 
bers accordingly*. 


KOTZEBUE wrsus CUMBERLAND. 


Mr. Editor, 

I HAVE this day received, from Baron Kotzebue, an appeal to tire 
British public, which he requests me to translate, and insert in the 
most respeftable publications in this country. I shall, therefore, be 
obliged to you, if you will give it a place in the Monthly Mirror. 

I am. Sir, 

Nottingiam, Z5th March, 1800. Your obedient servant, 

BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 


SOUM CUigUE. 

From respect towards the British public, which has honoured 
some of my dramas with its approbation, I declare that all those 
passages of my play entitled “ Joanna,” which are very justly cen- 
sured in “ The London Evening Post” of the i8th of January, did 
not originate nvith me, but are added by the translator. The Her- 
mit and Wolf make no political remarks in my piece. The latter is 
not degraded to the rank of a mere jester, but is an honest, faithful 
old man, who thinks of nothing so little as of hunting after witti- 
cisms. I have not seen the English version ; but, if more altera- 
tions of this nature be Introduced, I hope the public will not take 
them into consideration, when deciding on the merits or demerits of 
mj/ piece. 

(Signed) A. G. KOTZEBUE. 

Weimar, 6 th Feb. 1800. 

♦ It maynoc heie beamiti to observe, that Horace teems to have imitated Cicero In a mu- 
sical anuilon. 

Compare, 

Ac non verha seqal fidibos moduUnda Latima 

Sed ver* numerosque modosque ediscere vit* s Ep. II. a. I 4 J* 

with, 

Ut in /(I/iuz, aut in tibiis, qjaxnvis paulum disertpent, tamcn id a iciente aniin»dvertl 
solet: sic virtendum eit in vita, ne forte qald discrepet ; vel multo c:iam i quoma)or et 

aDcUor iftioBum, quam tonopwm est conceotus, Dt 1 . T, iv. 491. Ed. Lambmi isW. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE BRUSH MAKERS. 

1 XOTfK xa‘ TfXTOX TIXTWH.* HesiOD. 

Two brush makers of no renown. 

Long had been rivals in the town— 
Whate’er Jones ask'd you for a sweeper. 

The other quick would sell you cheaper : 
This conduct strange so much oppress’d him. 
That meeting once, he th^s addres’d him t 

“ I steals the stuff, to save my pelf, 

“ And then I snakes them up myself } 

“ So cannot think, though oft I try, 

“ How you can cheaper sell than I ?” 

“ I’ll tell you, friend," the other said, 

“ I steals my brushes ready made !” 

Joe. 


SONNET. 

PENMAN-MAWR. 

Prodigious penman-mawr! whose stature fills 
With wild delight the wond’ring mind of man ! 

Monarch of beetling rocks, and rugged hills ; 

Vast buttress of the main ! — thou land leviathan ! 

, O’er thy bleak brow when Iris colour-proud. 

Far from the waves hath wrapt her crescent warm, 

(The vaulted sky thy roof — thy cap a cloud) 

The seaman’s certain sign, that soon shall rise the storm ! 
How have I seen thee, when the vengeful wave 
Split its white fury on thy Druid face. 

Mock its proud might, till it hath ceas’d to rave. 

And the spent surge ran rippling round the base 
So stands stem truth, in batter’d grandeur bold, 

Tho' mad'nistg Msdice roar, and fretful FalsAood scold I 

Holyhead, Nons. la, 1799. G. D. Harliy. 


** • Tw« *f « tride n«rer atrci.” 

Y a 
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NOTICES OF CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


MERCURY. 

Mr. Editor, 

I APPREHEND that the uhdcrvfriUcn may be acceptable to several of your 
readers. 

The/>/d«f/ M ercury will probably be seen for 3 or 4 days from the 1st erf 
April, from about 20 min. after sim-set, in the west, zVittlesoutAnvareif nearly 
in a line with the bright star B in the head of Aries, but before it somewhat con- 
siderably. This space of the heavens being very thin of stars, and tlie planet then 
advancing from its greatest elongation, 31 Mar, towards iu iftferhr conjunction, 
if the sky should be clear, it may ^e expected to be easily visible to the naked eye, 
and of a gold-colour’d brightness, inclining to a reddish tint. It may probably be 
seen on the 25th of this month (March), near the star sr, in tl»e j?< 2 ;rrfwhich tics 
the Fishes ; but much nearer to a small star eastward of and below ?r. Mercury 
having North Declination at the time, will be tlie more elevated above the hori- 
zon, and the better discern’d. He is so rarely seen with convenience, tliat the 
times when he is likely to be so are worthy of being noted. 

SPOTS ON THE SUN. 

There has been lately a considerable number of clustered spots on the Sun.— 
These were very conspicuous on the 5th ; 1 1 A. M. They then composed three 
pretty large clusters : and at the least a dozen spots could be counted, w ith a power of 
about 50 ; some of them so minute as probably not to exceed a second in diameter, 
yet well defin’d and opaque. They were much farther from the sun’s equator, 
than I recollect ever to have seen any, and seem’d as if tliey would pass over tlie 
disk, by his rotation, under a small arc of about 30*, as being near the vertex, 

C. L. 

20 Mar, 1800. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, &c. 

DRURY-LANE* 

Fee. 22.— Cdif/e S/cc/rr.— Angela by Mrs. Yates, the widow of the unfor- 
tunate Lieutenant Yates, who was killed, at Pimlico, a few years back. This 
lady’s first appearance on the stage was in the Grecian Daughter, at tlic Hay- 
market theatre. Slie next perfoimed Mundane, in Cyrus, for Mr. Hull’s benefit, 
at Coveul-Garden. lliese were previous to the unfortunate event of her hus- 
band’s death, wliirh occasioned her to take a benefit at the Hay-Market, "when 
she sustained tlie character of Margaret of ^njou in the £arl of Pf' anvick, Sl»e 
afterwards acrppled an engagement in Dublin, where she remained two or Uiree 
years, and, last summer, fonned one of the company at Liverpool. This ii, 
briefly, the theatrical history of Mrs. Yates, Slie jHisscsses an excellent figure, 
an expressive counienauce, and a clear and powerful voice, Her deportment is 
dignified, and free from embarrassment, and her style of acting is bold and iin- 
passiofied. In th« part of Angela, sht displayed considerable judgment, feeling 
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and animation, and her exertioni vere rewarded by the loud and reiterated 
{daudiU of the audience. We rather think, however, that her forte lies in the 
more weighty and heroic cast of the drama, to which, also, her personal requi* 
sites, as M*ell as her professional acquirements, seem expressly calculated to give 
•ffect. 

March 18.— 7'Ar Ccuntry Girl — Mrs. Jordan, the inimitable Hoyden of 
the stage, was this evening welcomed, after too long an absence, witli a warmth 
which proved that she has not lost any portion of that popularity whicli her ad- 
mirable comic talents have so deservedly gaineil her. The papers informed us 
that she intended, if her modesty and feelings had been equal to the task, to have 
delivered a poetical address upon the occasion. That address hab been printed, 
and we r^oice that tlie actress had the good sense to decline a recital which must, 
inevitably, have injured her in the good opinion of the public, and divested her 
of all pretensions to feeling and medest)' ip future. It is a miserable jumble of 
doggrei and egotism. 

11, — The Egyptian Ftstival. — With the exception of Pizarro, this is one oC 
tha most magnificent spectacles the stage has fur sotne time produced. The 
dresses, in which the ingenious Mr. Johnston has attCJided with particular accu- 
racy to the costume of the country, are remarkable for splendour; the decorations 
have been unsparingly bestowed; and the scenery, which is locally correct, is 
among the most successful efforts of Greenwood’s pencil. Mr. Franklin, the 
author of the opera, ha» answered every purpose of the spectacle, without being 
guilty of those egregious violations of dramatic propriety, which so generally 
occur on such occasluns, and uhich are, indeed, almost inseparable from the 
nature of this species of entertainment. Tl»e serious business of the opera arisei 
frdm the cruelty and injustice ol’ Mustapha Muley who drivesyf// Hassan(b) 

from his possessions, and confines him in a cell belonging to the Castle of Pharos, 
The people believe him dead j but his son, Murteza,(c) presenting himself unex- 
pectedly before the tyrant, the latter declares that he fell by the hand of an 
assassin, whom, as a puiikdiment for the offence, he had confined in the Castle of 
Pharos, MurtezOf Ciiger to avenge his fatbePs death, hastens to the dungeon, 
and, at tlie moment he is about to destroy tlie supposed assassin, discovers in him 
the features of his injured parent. Tlic kceperofthe prison, (d) had received or- 
ders from Mustiipka to murder the son, when he had accompliaherl the destruc- 
tion of j4li Hasiun^ and to cast both tlieir bodies into Uic sea : but his affection fior 
the injured chief, of whose rank Ire had till then lK‘cn ignorant, promjrts him to 
disobey the mandate; and, on the contrary, he assits them in making their escape. 
Hassan and his son now join the forces of Uie English governor, (e)whom 
had offended, by forcibly detaining in his power a young lady, /'/'/W///d(fyprevi- 
ously under the governor s protection, and other acts of hostility. An attack is 
consequently made u|xm tire fort whither the Bey had retreated for security, and, 
after a desj>erate conlUct, which forms oire of the mo^t luteresUng stage exhibi- 
tiuns wc ever witnessed, the Egyptian tyrant closes his career of guilt and barba- 
rity. 

The comic characters consist of{/ico/a, (g)an Egyptian gac^er (h) a 

confidential domestic of the Governor’s; Jackina, (i) bis swectlreart, wholrad 

(») Mr. Raymond, (b) Mr. MuUaad. (c) Mr; C. Kemble, (d) Mr. Caulfield, (e) Mr. rowett 

to Misa Stepbeoa, (s) Mr. tusit. (aj Mr. feaoa.atar, Jus. (i) Mira ta Catrp, 
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followed him from England in the disguise ofa cabin'boy ; and ^r/gT<3(k) aslavc, ia 
attendance on the princess Zemiray (1) daughter KaAli Hanafty whom Muitapka 
had uuirricd against her w ill. 

The scenes in which Uicse characters are engaged » afford a pleasing relief to 
Uie rest of the opera, which possesses, upon the wliolc, as much literary', lyric, 
and dramatic merit, as productions of • aimilar nature in general pretend to ; and 
which, as a vchiclalbrllic attractions of dance y songyprocessiorty dretSy scenery y me- 
ehannmy and busiUy is entitled to rank among the most respectable efforts of 
Uie kind. 

Madame Marjy made her hrst appearance on this stage, in thepart of Zemira, 
and displayed that exquisitely finislictl taste, and neatness and rapidity of execu* 
tion, for which, abo%c all other singers, she is remarkable. Her power of voice, 
too, seems to have returned, and the sweetness and flexibility of her tones, are as 
delightful and efEcacious as ever. Her bravuray in the first act, Ye spirits darky 
exhibited every excellence of which the science is susceptible, and the audience 
testified their satisfaction and admiration by repeated bursts of applause. 

Originality and leaniiug .'irc Itappily combined in the music of this piece, 
which reflects extraordinary credit on the cojn|>oscr. Mr. Florio has slicwn un> 
questionable marks of genius in his melodics, and of skill in his accompaniments. 
Tlie two first movements of the overture arc striking and apjirophate, and the finale 
light and pleasing. The obligato accompaniment to one of Madame Mara’s songs 
[we muit observe, however, a piano forte is by no means calculated tor theatrical 
efiectj affords an opportuuit> to Mr. Florio of evincing his skill and finished cxccu^* 
tion on that Instrument. Mrs. Bland has a very pathetic ballad, which she sings 
with Iier usual captivating simplicity j and the delightful duetts betw ecu her and 
Mara are executed with ecpia! felicity. Miss Stephens and Mi»s De Camp ap- 
pear likewise to much advantage. Trueman, in the character peilbrmcd by Kelly 
on the first night, takes a part in a trioy correctly and respectably. 

COVENT-CARDEN. 

Mr. Morton’s clever and interesting comedy of Speed the Plonghy which is 
BOW arrived at its thirtieth night, has been the sole attraction, at this house, dur- 
the past month. No novelty appeared till the 26th of March, when a musical 
piece made its appearance, under the title of Saint David*s Day. It is the pro- 
duction of Mr. T. Dibdin, and, without possessing any originality of character 
oHneident, or any other particular merit, has several entertaining points in the 
dialogue, and is otherwise so agreeably put together, that, with the aid of Mr. 
Attwood’s music, and the fine acting of Munden, Fawcett, andXow nshcnd, we 
should hope the farce will pmve productive both to author and manager. The 
ofcject is to exlubit, in a favourable ]>oint of view, the simplicity, feeling, hospi- 
tality, and honesty of the Welch character. 

The music is partly a selection of old Welch airs, and in part original com- 
position. The overture is a melangey — and, assisted by Weippert’s harpy has a 
pleasing cftect A duet and trio are taken from True Friends, the late unsuc- 
cessful atlerpiecc, which were too valuable to be suffered to perisli with thp 
piece. Wc are glad to witness the success of Mr. Attw ocxl, on the present occa- 
sion. In addition to a more than common portion of musical science (acquired 
under Mozart) he possesses the well cultivated understanding of a scholar, and 
the mild aud conciliating manners of a gentleman. 

(k) Mrs. BJ«nd. (1} Madame Mara. 
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MEMORANDA MUSICA. 

Italian Opera — King's "theatre. 

The opera of / Zingari in FUra, affords an opportunity to Signora Bolla, 
of displaying hertalenU botii as a singer and a comic actress. This lady^s voice it 
extensive in compass, powerful, and dear j and her manner is sprightly and un> 
embarrassed. We must obsene, however, that her gracesy trillsy affogiaturaSy 
and cadenxaiy arc too fre<juenty and too affected. We cannot impress too forci* 
bly on the singers at the opera, tliat in endeavouring to gra^fy a vitiated taste, 
tlicy often destroy the simplicity and beauty of the melody. 

The new ballet of Hyppomene et /Italantey is composed by D'Egville. Tlie 
itory of the racCy and Venus’s golden apples, is well known to the classical reader; 
and the ballet master has certainly made the most of it. The fable of Nessus and 
Herrulesii given as an underplot ; and thus all the chief dancers(with the exception 
of Madame Rose, who is indisposed) are furnished with ample, and nearly equal 
opportunities of exerting their talents, Deshayes, the new principal, possesses un- 
common nerve, agility, grace, and expression. Parisot is the Atalanta, and the 
rapidity of her motion seems to give probability to the mythological fiction. 
Laborie, D’Egvillc, Didclot, Madame Laborie, and the Hillisbcrgs, add consi- 
derably to the attractions of this elegant ballet, which has received every decora- 
tive aid that taste and liberahty could suggest. 

The Music, however, is entirely compiled from the works of Plcyel, Mar- 
tini, Kreitzer, See. Sec. Why is this? The subscribers have a right to demand 
original composition, not scraps from old overtures and quartettos. 

Report states, that Mo/^rl’s JaubcrflottC* is to make its apj>oarancc this sea- 
son. If so, it will be an exquisite treat to the musical amateur, and a just tribute 
to the memory of that great master. When Mozart rcsidecl at Vienna, he pro- 
duced a number of Italian 0}>cras, of acknowledged excellence ; yet, as he was a 
German, the Italian party retarded their pixxluction, and when, by the emperor’s 
authority, any of Mozart’s pieces were pcrfoimed at the Italian opera, they were 
so mutilated, that the composer determined to try the experiment of writing an 
opera, in the German language, for the national theatre. This greatest effort 
of Mozart’s original and unbounded genius, was called the 

The musical world liave to regret, that this admirable cx)mposcr died at the 
early age of thirty-four ; not (as has l>cen invidiously asserted) of the consequences 
of dissipation, but of a scarlet fever. Mr. Clementi, we understand, is preparing 
a correct and complete edition of all Mozart’s productions. His posthumous fame 
cannot be in better hands. 

Salomon, the excellent leader of as able ai^orchcstra as any in Europe, should 
intimate to h\i bowmen, Uiat the accompaniment of the b^nd is frequently /oo 
loud. The well arranged instrumental parts of the Italian opera, constitute, 
without doubt, a chief portion of its excellence ; but the performers should recoi- 
led, that the sinceR is Xhejirst, the orchestra the secondary object, 

ORATORIOS — CO VENT-GARDEN. 

“ ’Tis not in mortals to command success,” nor has Mr. Ashley altogether 
deserved it. The singers engaged this season, though in general liigldy rcspec- 
Uble, arc not among the prime commodities of the market. Wc have observed, 
• Eochtoted Flute. 
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aliO, a number of very itrangifact\ in tbe orchestra, annuals, we presume, of the 
managers bringing fornvard, to the exclusion of many favourite and highly de- 
serving instrumental performers. 

ElDOPHUSIKONy PANTON STREET. 

W*E are much ronremed to state, that in the late fire, which commenced in a 
brothel opposite the Tennis Court, in James Street, Haymarkct, and made its 
way from 'thence into Panton Street, the Eidophusikon was entirely consumed. 
It was the property' of Mr. Chapman, husband of the lady of that name at 
Covent-Garden theatre, and not being insured, Mr. C. suffers a loss of between 
6 and <£T00 by the accident. The apparatus of Mr. Wilkinson, the performer 
on the musical glasses, was also destroyed, and we are sorry to add, that the 
learned dog, whose sagacious tricks were so much admired, perished amid the 
flames. 

A sergeant of the 2d regt. of guards, of the name of Poole, stepped on a sky- 
light, belonging to the roof of an adjoining house, and falling through, was killed 
upon the spot. In falling he made an effort to lay hold of Mr. Emery, tbe 
comedian, M ho stood next to him, but, fortunately for the actor, the attempt 
was unsuccessful. 

Raimondi's concert — willis's room. 

With the principal aid of the 6rst vocal perlormer in thw country, we meaa 
Madame Mara, aided by the novel attracUons of Damiani, these concerts have 
been, and are likely to ^nUnuc to be, extremely productive. 

MRS. FRANKLIN’S CONCERT, WILHS'S ROOMS. 

Thursday, March 27tl», 

This evening was indeed an assemblage of musical excellence. Raimondi led 
the band. Mr. Masi performed a concerto on the piano forte, composed by 
himself. lindlcy^s concerto on the violoncello, and Miss Du Park’s performance 
on the harp, were equally entitled to our applause. 

The great treat of tlie evening w’as Shield’s Battle Song, from the Italian 
Villagers, sung by Incledon, and accompaaied by Major, which was loudly and 
deservedly encored. Mrs, Franklin, Mr. Dignum,and Master Gray, from Bath,, 
were each of them happy in their respective airs, 

MILTON GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 

Fuseli has again opened his exhibition of pictures, from the sublime poems 
of Milton, with considerable additions. This ingenious artist has given some de- 
licate touches, which have greatly heightened the effect of those exhibited last 
vear. The pictures which are added, evince an inexhaustible source of genius and 
fancy, in the mind and pencil of Mr. Fuseli. 

maillardet’s exhibition, spring-gardens. 

We arc much gratified in saying, that the proprietor and inventor of the in- 
teresting curiosities contained in this elegant room, has had, during the late fine 
weather, his full {>ortion of ^hionables. 

By means of a glass instrument, furnished with a patent lamp, all the effect of 
sun-Ught, is now throwm on the brilliant and varied coating of his preserved na- 
tural insect— the beautiful and curious native of a foreign kingdom 
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LYCEUM. 

Since our last, Cartwright’s exhibition has had a powerful accession in Miss 
Cartwright. Her performance on the Musical Glasses and in concert with 
her father, affords an exquisite treat for the amateur of the purest “ concord eff 
sweet sounds’’ we have ever witnessed. 

MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Broors, of Bath, is appointed leader of the Vauxball band next season, in 
the room of Mountain, the able Coveut-Garden leader, who resigns. 

Mrs. Mountain, ha^ also relinquished her situation at the same place, and will 
appear, much to the satisfaction of the public, on the boards of the Haymarket 
theatre, where several new arrangements are talked of. Mrs. Harlowc summers 
it in the country, and Messrs. Emery and Farley, of Covent-Garden, will be in- 
cluded in the company. The latter is to use his endeavours to counteract the at- 
tractions of tiic places of public amusement in the suburbs, and few men are, in 
every respect, so competent to the task. 

janieviez, the celebrated violin, combines the utile with the dolce. He is 
married at Liverpool^ leads the coneerti and is, (d la Liverpool J a man 
•f business* 

Mrs. Meriy, the widow of Della Crusea, returns next season to tlie Covent 
Garden boards} and her brother, Mr. J. Brunton, makes his debut there at the 
tame period, 

Tl»e new tragedy Montford] forthcoming at Drury, is one of a scries of 
plays lately published, the production of a lady, [supposed to be Mrs. Hunter], It 
is founded on the passion of hatred^ and will have the advantage of some music by 
Kelly, Shaw, and Walsh. Mr. Kemble, who was struck with the merits of Uie 
play, upon perusal, furnishes the additions which have been thought necessary 
for the stage ejf'ect of the piece.. 

The management of the Drury-Lane company, will again dev'olve, next sea- 
son, upon this gentleman, who, if report is to be cre<lited, has also purchased a 
share in the property of the theatre. Tliis is as it ought to be. The admirers 
ol ttansceudant talent will join us in wishing him every prosperity in the 
undertaking. 

A new' comedy, written expressly to exhibit the comic powers of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, by the ingenious and very successful I’rince Huare, is expected to precede 
the tragedy. 

A comedy from Mrs. D’Arblay, a tragedy by Mr. Pratt, a play from the 
inexhaustible Cumberland, a farce by Mr. Fenwick, translated from the Fr«ich, 
and an opera by Dr. Houlton, with Hook’s'music, are the only additional novelties 
of which we have heard any mention. 

Dimond, it is said, retires trom public lil'e, at the end of the present Beth 
season} and Elliston, the animated young actor at the head of that company, « 
to sway the theatrical sceptre in his stead. We wish him a long and prosperou* 
reign over the hearts both of performer* and inhabitants. Laraasb, once the 
Lothario of Drury-Lane, died lately, in great distress, at Edinburgh. 

The pubUc may soon expect to see Garrick, Cibber. Pritchard, &c. restored 
to the stage} for the managers, it seems, havediscovei^ theartof 
i^tiUa Hardy was performed, a few evenings ago, by the late Miss Betterten* 

Z— VOL. IX. 
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THEATRICAL DISPUTE. 


The performers of Covcnt-Gardcn tlicatrc, of whose well-penned Statement 
of Grievances we gave an abridgment in our last number, having received a letter 
from the Lord Chamberlain, in consequence of a Memarial addresied to that oo~ 
bleman, the following paragraph appeared in the Morning Herald of the I4th of 
March, and was copied, on the succceiling day, into several of tlie other news* 
papers. 

Lord Salisbury has transmitted an official answer to the memorial of the 
eigj>t discontented pcrlormcrs of Covent-Garden theatre, and which they have 
received in the following words: >nz. * In the capacity of Lord High Cham* 

• berlain of His Majcsty*s Household, I am not aware that I am invested with 

• any autliority to interfere in settling the private disputes which may arise b»- 

• tween the proprietors and performers of any theatre held under a patent.* ” 

This produced a reply from the gentlemen alluded to in the paragraph, couch- 
ed in the lullowing terms. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

** Sir, 

“ Tlie following paragraph appeared in your paper of Friday last ;♦ [Here 
the above paragraph was quoted.] 

“ Hence it is made to appear that the Lord Chamberlain has declined a/i in» 
terftrtnce in the arrangement of the dilTereuces subsisting between the patentees 
and actors of Covent-Garden theatre. 

“ The passage alwve quoted being represented as the official answer of the 
Lord Chamberlain to the |>erformer5* memorial, it should follow, that it con- 
tained the 'tvkoh purport of hii lordihip's epistUy when, on the contrary, it is only 
part of one sentence of it, obviously mutilated, for the purpose of implying a 
Hicaning, not only directly opposite to the spirit of the •suhole letter, but to the 
sense ’ivhich even that very sentence^ given entire^ •ivould convey, 

** Though used to experience the effects of managerial misrepresentation, wt 
presumed that tlic respect due to the Lord Chamberlain would have prcsepi’cd his 
letter from bccoiijing the vehicle of such practices. That we arc authorised to 
consider this misrcprescutation as arising from the source we have specided, it 
grounded on our knowledge that a copy of the letter alluded to was sent to Mr. 
tbrris, and, we believe, to him alone. We have too much respect for the Lord 
Chamberlain, and too much gratitude for the conduct he has adopted towards us, 
and, we will add, too htglr a sense of propriety, to imitate the example presented 
to us, of publishing, without Ids Lordship's permission, a letter evidently intend- 
ed only fur private information. Actuated by such sentiments, we forbear to 
give the decided refutation to’the injurious paragraph wHkh the Lord Chamber- 
lairds letter so fully affords. Pledging our credit to the public, and under the 
correction of the Lord Chaml>erlain, we declare that the paragraph alluded to, 
tiiough nearly correct in the quotation of w'ords, is, from its tendency, only cal- 
culated to conceal his Lordship’s kind intentions, and to mislead the public. 

“ We arc, Sir, 

<< Your obedient humble servants, 

“ John Johnstone. Alexander Pope. Joseph S. Munden. Thomas Knight. 

** Joseph C. Holman. Charles Incledon. John Fawcett. Henry E. Johnston.’* 
• lidi Letter sppeared va Mva4sr Mirc|» 
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To the copy of the above letter, ioierted in the Herald, was subjoined the 
following note. 

Note. The Editor^ in ccmequenct of the above letter^ feels himself called upon 
to state y that the paragraph therein quoted v>as not sent to him, officially y from the 
theatre. He received it from a gentleman nowise concerned in the dispute^ and 
to whom the MoRNINC Herald is frequently indebted for articles of interesting 
■information,^* 

The gentleman thus in the habit of fumisliing the Morning Herald with ar^ 
tides of interesting information, so far from apologizing for his erroneous state- 
ment, made a most illibem! and unjustifiable attack upon the profession, in a 
letter, which was inserted in tlie same paper, on the 18th of March. A copy of 
that letter is here inserted. 

Mr, Editor, 

“ In justifying the information I gave you, of the declaration of Lord Salis- 
bury, respecting the petitioning players of Covent-Garden theatre, 1 beg not to 
be understood as entering into any controversy with these eight discontented, or 
United Performers. I should as readily court a newspaper squabble with a lawlcst 
combination of journeymen shoemakers, or taylors. 1 am not conscious of hav- 
ing either altered the spirit, or mutilated the words, of that declaration. But as 
these irritable genllcmeii are not content with my having told the truth, I will 
now tell Ihc whole trutl), which, in tenderness alone to them, I certainly kept 
back in the first instance. The remainder of the Lord Chamberlain’s statement 
* (though extraneous from the oflicial communication) demonstrated a benevo- 
lent offer of his services, if, as an arbitrator, these could be exercised, to recon- 
cile the differences sulwisting between the perlomiers and their employers.* From 
this, I conceive it to be inferred, that, in consideraliun of their declared appre- 
hension of being dismissed from the theatre if they failed in their project, his Lord- 
ship, in a laudable commiseration of their case, was desirous to palliate their 
errors, on a reasonable acknowledgment of their nnscunduct. Though these gen- 
tlemen are pleased to impute my information, as they have done most things, to 
managerial authority, let me assure you, Mr. Editor, that you di ^.ve it from 
a source somewhat higiicr, though you probably could not from any that is more 
respectable. 1 am, hoc, 

** March 17. ** Your Correspondent.’* 

To this scurrilous epistle an answer, from the performers, w'as presented for 
^sertlon, and refused. It was thought necessary, therefore, to address the public 
through another channel, and the following very manly letter, as distinguisirable 
for its elegance us Its good sense, accordingly appeared in the Morning Chroidclt 
of the ‘20th March, and some other papers of the same date. 

“ Mr, Editor, 

» Sir, 

** The extraordinary conduct adopted at the Morning Herald office is the 
cause of our entreating your indulgence on the present occasion. In consequence 
of a letter, which appeared in that paper of yesterday, an answer to it was pre- 
sented there for insertion, but was denied admission. The system of giving place 
to assertions, and refusing their refutation, is so contrary to every principle of 
to dealing, (bat we are amazed at the want of policy evince^ln the (raiuaction* 

2 a 
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The disposition^ in that quarter, to befriend our opponents, we had every reason 
to expect j but we could not suppose that inclination would master prudence so 
far as to cause a palpable acknowledgment of such gross partiality. 

** Tlie letter alluded to, independent of its being anonymous, was too 
contemptible, in its style, to have engaged our attention, but from the persever- 
ance of the author in misrepresenting the conduct of the Lord Chamberlain. To- 
wards the feeble champions of our adversaries we have manifested a forbearance 
suited to the impotence of their ctforU. Surely it would have been impertinent 
in us to repeat what they have proved themselves unable to refute besides the. 
obv'ious absurdity of encountering beings enveloped in the clouds, or those who, 
if visible, are only obvious to be more despised. Our deviation, in one instance, 
from the principle of leaving anonymous opponents unnoticed, has confirmed us 
in the conviction that it ought, in no future instance, to be violated; for what has 
followed our exposure of the first fallacy of the ambushed correspondent, in the 
Morning Herald, but his mean to sccow\ & gross misrepresentation by 

a pretended inference totally repugnant to common sense ? And thus may a being, 
•who shrinks from avowal, pnKluce his un'ivarrantable dedu^ions, and issue his 
fabrications ior facts, ad infinitum^ 

** Thiscorrespondent has thought proper to compare us toa/<*Wcjj combination 
of journeymen shoemakers, or taylors. The law less combination is too absurd, 
and sounds too much like the language of enraged imbecility, to need a serious re- 
ply. Whether, all points considered, we ought to be classed nvith the descrip- 
tion of persons specified, or aberje them, ox behiu them, is not, at this moment, 
a needful enquiry ; but this we will maintain, that, in point of independence, 
they are, at present, infinitely our superiors. 

“ The meanest individual of the persons describcfl, when dismissed from ?.rt 
employment, or even w hen displeased with hisemployer, may, if he possess ho- 
nesty and industiy, aoou secure to himself a situation as eligible as his former. 
No such resource is open to the actor; he must submit to every species of op- 
pression with which his employer may choose to load him : or what isthealtcma- 
tivc ? a suspension of the exercise of the profession to which he has devoted his 
time and talents, and by which alone he can, consequently, support himself and 
family. Nay, more hopeless still is his condition : even submitting lo oppression 
may not secure him a pennanent establishment ; for a manager’s caprice may 
still effect what every manly feeling of the actor has been repressed to prevent. 
And yet, when men laudably step forward to obtain, for thdr humbled profe-s- 
sion, some better security — something that shall restore its members a little more 
to the level of their fellow subjects — tliere are to be found beings base enough to 
brand such honest exertions with reproach, and even to vilify the respectable 
characters who have generously testified their approbation of those endeavours to 
obtain justice for an oppressed community, Of the despicable beings to w hom we 
allude, wishing them all the peace their cankered hearts will suffer them to enjoy, 
we take our leave, determined, henceforward, to leave unnoticed whatever mry 
appear against us, which does not immediately, and avowedly, prrx^eed from tliC 
proprietors of Cuvent-Gardcii theatre. We are, Sir, 

“ Your obedient humble servants, 

*< John Johnstone. Alexander Pope. Joseph S. Munden. Tlmmas Knight. 

** Joseph G. Holman. Charles Inclcdon. John Fawcett. Henry E. Johnstoo.’’ 

**yUrcA 19, 1800. 
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Here the matter rests, we believe, at present. The proprietors have not yet 
eoiilradictcd the printed statement ol the actors, uor have any arguments been hi- 
therto advanced, in theirhchalf, which can, in the least, afiect the subject of dis- 
pute between them and the comediaiu. HoMrever the Lord Chamberlain shall de- 
cide, (here can be no doubt but that his decision will be just. The point is more 
important than any which has ever been agitateti since the original establishment of 
the stage, and involves interests and measures connected with the very existence of 
the theatrical profession : we are, therefore, the less surprised that his Lordship, 
duly sensible of tlie dignity of his office and character, should deliberate upon a 
<]uestion of such serious magnitude, and consider it, in all itt bearings, before he 
come to a determination a hich will stand recorded as a public precedent, and of 
which the effects will be felt by posterity as 'well as the parties immediately at is- 
sue. 

The two following letters appeared in several of the public prints, written by 
the veterans Mooily and King, and addressed to Mr. Holman,^ which intimate, 
in tlie strongest terms, their approbation of the measures adopted by the Covent- 
Garden performers. The former was transmitted in consequence of the receipt of 
the printed statement, and the latter was sent as an apology for not attending a 
dinner, given upon the occasion, at the Garrick’s Head, in Bow-street, by the 
actors of Drury-Lane, at which were present Messrs. Bannister, junr. C. Kemble, 
Kelly, Barrymore, Dowton, See, Acc, 

** TO J, C. HOLMAN, ESQ. ' 

“ My dear Sir, Cwent-Garden Theatre, 

Ten thousand thanks for your attention to a poor old actor, sequestered iu 
this obscure corner of the Thames. You have called back any youth — but uo pe- 
riod of theatrical history affords such a group of honest fellows asserting the rights 
of their brethren, in deliance of tyranny. 

<< Do ye want pecuniary aid? L.et me be enrolled, that 1 may have a slice 
of the immortality that must, eventually, attach. iUelf to so generous, so liberal aA 
umlcrtakiiig. 

** Your affectionate fellow, 

** J. Moody,” 

** How gentlemanly is your book made ! No extraneous matter, but cod- 
\ iction flashing in every paragraph. Bless the glorious Eight !*-~AmcD.” 

** TO JOSEPH OIOROX HOLMAN, ESQ. 

" Dear Sir, 

** I beg you will accept my compliments and best wishes^ and that you will 
kindly present the same to the gentlemen with whom you arc so warmly and ho- 
nourably connected j letting them know that certain circumstances occur, which 
must deprive me of the great satisfaction 1 should otherwise have felt, in dining at 
the Garrick’s Head to-day. 

** To obviate any suspicion that may arise respecting the cause or causes of 
my absence, I beg leave not only to say, but most publicly to avo^u, that Ido not 
merely and luke-warmly approve the conduct of the gentlemen of the Covent^ 
Garden committee, but consider it as highly meritorious ^ challenging the thanJn 
of the whole body of actors, of which body 1 have now the honour to boast 
self the father. 
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** Sincerely hoping the members of Covent-Garclen theatre will find potectioD 
from the Lord Chamberlain, and proper attention from everj’ other person, Of 
body, to whom they may think proper to appeal, 

“ I beg leave to subscribe myself 

** An ardent admirer of their conduct, 

“ And a most attached friend to their cause, 

« Nfiv Sforg Sfrgg/, ft Thomas Kino.*^ 

Fri. 23, 1800.” 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 


Edinburgh. — “ The theatre opened, about six weeks ago, with 
the comedy of the Brothers, in which ^uick appeared in the part of Sir Benja-. 
min Dove. He afterwards, during an engagement of fourteen nights, performed 
Solus, Toby AlUpice, Hardy, Acres, Tony Lumpkin, Don Lewis, Sir Solomon 
Sadlife, Vellum, Scrub, Lord Priory, Sir Basliful Constant, Sir Francis Gripe, 
and Isaac Mendoza, besides manj' characters in farces, I shall forbear entering 
into the merits of this excellent comedian : he is still, I hope, to be considered as 
a London performer, and I trust will soon again appear on the Covent-Garden 
stage. Our regular company, though considerably changed since last season, 
has lost no performer whom we have any reason to regret, excepting Mrs. Knight, 
and the manager, who has not yet joined iL It still derives its chief support from 
Woods, Rock, Mrs. Kemble, and Siddons. The improvement, which was last 
winter so manifest, in the last-mentioned actor, has not ceased to advance. By 
dint of application, he has vanquished, to an unexpected degree, the natural im- 
perfections under which he laboured. By the careful study of graceful attitudes, 
the natural awkwardness of his manner has given place to dignified and elegant 
action. Even the loud, hoarse monotony of his voice, is somewhat mellowed; 
and w here his defects are most conspicuous, they are, in some measure, compen- 
•ated by the spirit with which he acts, and by his attention to the minuUic of Ids 
part, and to the business of the scene. Still, however, he is not without many 
faults; and these I mention, not wfith a view to hurt cither his feelings or Ids 
fame, but that he may learn and correct them. He is apt, in calm declamation, 
or in the portraiture of slight emotions of passion, to indulge in extravagance of 
acting, and to call all those jwwers into exertion, whicl» ought to be resened 
for occasions when the passion of the scene demands them. In the first scene 
of the Stranger, he displays almost as much emotion and impatience, in his sus- 
picions of the honesty of the old Peasant, to w hom he is giving charity, as he 
does afterw ards, amidst all the agonies of despair, in the relation of his slorj' to 
Steinlbrt. Losing sight of more solid reputation, he frequently sacrifices the rigid 
observance of propriety and nature, to tlie temptation of a rant or a start, which 
may serve as a trap for the tcmporaiy applause of the audience. Besides these 
general faults, there are two bad habits which I have frequently observed him fail 
into : I have had less opportunity of remarking them this season, from the smalk 
number of characters which he has appeared in ; but last year they were very con-t 
•picuous. The one is, starting before he sees the object of his amazementj^ Jk 
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fault, which an actor, who performs his part more from previous study than im> 
mediate feeling, is very liable to. The other is, a propensity to stand in one poi* 
ture, during his so1ilo({uics, with his eye immovably Axed on a far corner of tlie 
upper galler\', instead of moving about, and looking round the scene, or to the 
ground, as a man ruminating on any subject would naturally do. Notwithstand-> 
ing these defects, however, he is an animated and respectable actor, and stand* 
high in the public favour, which has not been lessened by a late violent attack 
which iias been made upon him, by an acute but capricious critic, who occasion- 
ally writes remarks in the public papers, on our theatrical performances, and who 
writes them in general with more candour and judgment than in the present in* 
stance. M^Cready, the Birmingham manager, stands at the head of our new 
pertbrmers. This gentleman possesses a handsome, though rather a heavy figure ; 
his manner is easy j and his countenance, tlmugh not remarkable for expression, 
is by no means devoid of it. He counterfeits well, the silly, conceited look, and 
tlie flippancy of expression, which are suited to the cast of coxcombs, and he ap- 
pears to great advantage in the parts of Tinsel and Clodio. He is likewise a 
respectable actor in the whimsical, bustling characters, which make the most con- 
spicuous figure in many comedies, particularly in Marplot and Tangent. He it 
neither endowed, however, with that variety in action and dep<jrlment, nor with 
those little elegancies and graces of manner, which are necessarv’ to constitute an 
actor for genteel comedy. These deficiences arc glaring in his performance of 
Young Mirabel, Archer, and Young Marlow'e. In tragedy he is still more de- 
fective; the monotony of his voice is but ill calculated for declamation, and he 
has frequent breaks in his utterance, and iU-timed pauses, which are extremely 
oflfensive. Still, however, good sense, and his perfect acquaintance with stage bu- 
tiness, render him a decent actor in almost all i)is characters. Swendall, wlio 
stands nex in order, is a very chaste and sensible actor : he displays much dry 
humour in that class of old mep which requires it, and not less in the eccentric 
characters of old sailors, such as Jack Junk, and Captain lioniides. His figure 
and countenance render his range in tragedy very limited ; but in calm declama- 
tion, or in the display of affection or pity, he is highly respectable. Miss Perry 
is the only addition, of any consequence, to our female pertormers. Tins lady it 
possessed of a very elegant figure, and a pleasing countenance. She is a decent 
actress in sendmenui comedy, or in the second rate characters in genteel comedy; 
but the feebl^ess of her voice, the redundancy of her action, and the general 
deficiency of her powers, render her entirely unfit for supporting any characters of 
moment. She sings, however, with taste and sweetness, thougli there likewise 
her powers fail her. You will perceive, Sir, from this account, that our number 
tjf respectable performers is this year somewhat iiicrea:jcd. SUll, however, I am 
•orry to say,* we have had very few plays decently, or tolerably acted. This 
seems to me to be partly owing to the ill-judged manner in which the cliaracleri 
frequendy are distributed, and to the care which appears to be taken, that all Ih* 
good performers should not appear in one play > partly to the despicable condi- 
tion of the lower departments of the coinjwny, which are filled by performers bad 
beyond all conception, worse, indeed, considerably, than those which were last 
year sojusdy complained of. Having sent you this account of our performers, I 
*haii proWbky, next month, send you «ome remarWii on the principal performances. 
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at the head of which stands Pizarro, if 1 have not already encroached too far upon 
this department of your valuable work. 1 am. Sir, 

Edinburgh, March 1800. Yours, with respect, 

A Lounger.® 

Theatre Royal M.\nchester.— -The play*housc has been very thinly at- 
tended this season. The town is dbsatisfied with the company, which is by no 
means equal to what Manchester has been accustomed to j though we observe 
several names ®f respectability, among the performer* — Ward, Banks (the mana- 
gers), Young, Grist, Turpin, Penson, Mrs, Hatton, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Grifiitlis, 
icc. Raymond, now at Drury Lane, was a considerable favourite, both as an 
actor and a private character, and his loss is much regretted. 

The managers have been attacked, on the score of parsimony and disrespect 
lo the town, in a vulgar 'and scurrilous pamphlet, entitled, “ ^ Peep into ike 
Theatre Royal,^* w ritten, it is understood, by an ignorant barber, who is tolerated 
by these veiy managers, in playing once annually for a benefit. The performer* 
are also abused, in temis unexampled for grossness and indelicacy. This pam- 
phlet was followed by an e.xpostulator^ , and exceedingly well written address, by 
Mr, Cross, one of the injured performers; and which is as remarkable for the 
modesty and good sense it exhibits, as the former is notorious for impudence and 
bad grammar. The last publication on the subject, which is also written with 
moderation, and in a spirit of libera] criticism, contains several just animadver- 
sions on the ikauePx intemperate efi'usion, as well as some impartial reflections 
on the conduct of the managers, and the merits of the performers,® by which 
it suflicicntly appears, that the inhabitants of Manchester are not treated with tlte 
attention due to their uniform and active liberality. 

Parisian Theatre. — Amongst the new pieces lately brought forward, waa 
«ne which has for its title, “ Garrick and his Doubled^ Garrick is supposed to 
have quitted tlie London theatre, without leave, and to have travelled incog, lest 
he should be arrested for his fine. On his arrival in Dublin, the manager en- 
gages to pay his forfeit. He travels, however, to Kildare, wlicrc he finds hi* 
Double, that is, a comedian who had assumed his name, and was playing his 
characters with success. In a conversation betueen them, the Double smtsAm his 
pretensions with uncommon impudence, and offers to Garrick his protection, if 
he wishes to present himself to Drur>' Lane theatre. At length, the London ma- 
nager having caused Garrick to be pursued, his Sosia b arrested in his place, and 
the unfortunate Double feels some of the inconveniences of tlie name from which 
he had derived so much advantage. He is thus awkwardly situated, and, not* 
withstanding all his disavowals and renunciations of his assumed name, is about 
k> be conveyed to prison, when tlie Dublin manager arrives, pays the fine, and 
solves the embarrassment. 

Tliis piece, which was performed at the Theatre de Troubadour, is said to 
abound in pleasant equivoques, and liigh-wrought situations. It had the most 
complete success. 

Tlie French author has erroneously attributed the circumstance to Garrick. It 
happened to some other actor, w'hose name we do not recollect ; but the fact is 
particularly recordcxl, either in Mfs^ Bellamyh Apology, or the Memoirs ofMr^ 
Tate If'ilkimon, 
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INTERES'I'ING SELECTIONS. 


ODE TO PATIENCE. 

BY THE LATE MRS. FRANCES SHERIDAN. 

of R, B. Sheridan ^ Esq, 

Unaw’d by threats, unmov’d by force. 

My steady soul pursues her course, . 

Collected, calm, resigned ; 

Say, you vho search, with curious eyes, 

Tlie source whence human actions rise. 

Say, wl\encc this turn of mind } 

’Tis Patience.. — Lenient goddess, hail ? 

Oh ! let thy votary's vows prevail. 

Thy threaten’d flight to stay ; 

Long hast thou been a m elcome guest. 

Long reign’d an inmate in this breast. 

And rul’d with gentle sway. 

Thro’ all the various lurn.s of fate, \ 

Ordain’d me in each several state. 

My wayward lot has known ; 

What taught me silently to bear, 

To curb the sigh, to check the tear, 

When sorrow weigh’d me down ? 

’Twas Patience.— Temi>erate goddess, stay * 

For still thy dictates I obey, 

Nor yield to Passion’s power ; 

Tlio’ by' injurious foes borne down, 

M>- fame, my toil, niy hopes o’erthrown, 
lit one ilUfated liuur. 

When robb’d of what I held most dear. 

My hands adorn’d the mournful bier 
Of her I lov’d so well ; 

What, when mute sorrow chain’d my tongue, 

As o’er the sable hearse 1 hung, 

Forbade the tideto swell ? 

^Twas Patience ! — Goddess ever cilm 1 
Oh ! pour into my breast thy' balm. 

That antidote to pain ; * 

Which, flow ing from thynectar’d urn, 

By chymistry divine can turn 
Our losses into gain. 

A A— VOL. IX. 
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When sick and languishing in bed. 

Sleep from iny restless couch had fled, 

(SI<*cp, which even pain beguiles,) 

What tHUgiU me calmly to sustain 
A fevcriali being rack’d with pain. 

And dress’d my looks iu smilos ? 

’Twas Patience ! — Heaven-descended maid ! 

Implor’d, flew swiftly to my aid. 

And lent her fostering breast j 
Watcli’d my sad hours with parent care, 

Rcpcll’d th* approaches of despair. 

And sooth’d my soul to rest. 

&iy, when dissever’d from his side. 

My friend, protector, and my guide, . 

Wiicn my prophetic soul. 

Anticipating all the storm. 

Saw danger in its direst form, 

What could my fears control ? 

*Twas Patience ! — Gentle goddess, hear ! 

Ke ever to thy suppliant near, 

Nor let one murmur rise ^ 

Since still some mighty joy* are given, 

D«'ar to her soul, the gifts of heaven, 

TIjc sweet domeslic tics. 

This Ode to Patience is not a common-place rhapsody of sombrous declamt-> 
tiou which youthful poets dream, and, those especially of the female class, are 
wont to think »u charming. In every stanaa, almost in every lltM!, tlie amiable 
•writer lias referenc-e to some peculiar di;>trc 3 s, to which, at one time or other, her 
hard condition had exposed her. She haa nut given the incidents as they oc- 
curr&i, in an exact chronological series ; but ratlicr consulted poetical cflect, 
more consonant to her own feelings, and the order of nature. In Uie last stanza 
but one, the subject of which claims precedence in point of time, she alludes to 
the fatal riot that took place at the theatre, on the second representation of Ma!iO« 
met, the Ud of March, 1734, which eventually proved the ruin of her husband, 
and in a moment totally eclipsed the flattering prospects of better days. That 
evening slie vas peaceably kitting at home, iu conversation with a friend, [Mr. 
Samuel Whyte, of Dublin] wlicn a man, horror in his countenance, breath- 
less and pale, v-ithoul ceremony, rushed into the parlour.—” Oh, Madam, 
Smock-alley is in flames !”—** In flames?” — “Yes, all in a blaze, Madam.*— 
She rose, and looking wistfully at the door, advanced a step or two towards it 5 
but, a little recovering lierself, in a lialf-smothercd, under voice, she scarcely arti- 
culated, “ Whcj^is your master?”—” At the house; all is uproar and distraction, 
and i jubt got away with my life.” — She had a heart susceptible and feelingly alive 
to the calamities of her fellow-creatures. 

The alarm was sudden ; it was too much : 

Yet not u tear dropt; not a ligh eicaped her. * 
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Spfccliless awliilc and motionless she stood, 

In fearful streigbtsbcwilderkl and absorpt j 
A subject for tlie pencil of Raphael ! 

What then, so tried, was her resource? — ’twas Patience, 

With eyes uprais’d, she, for the worst prepar’d, 

W'ith pious resignation sits her down, 

Anti lier smooth cheek upon her white arm leaning, 

Pensive and calm, awaits the dread event. 

But she remained ngt long in this disconsolate posture; the carriage stopped at 
the door, and Mr. Sheridan came in, unhurt. The servant, early in the disturb- 
ance, anticipating the consequence, in a panic ran home, and was premature in hit 
account; but she overlooked his rash precipitance, and never revealed it to hu 
master. 

From a MiiceHany by S» IV hyte and his son E. A. JVhyte, published in Dublin^ 1799. 


DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

The Cardinal York. — “ Few Princes,” says Voltaire, speaking of James 
II. ** were more unhappy than James; and there is no instance, in history, of 
any family being unfortunate for so great a length of time. The first of his ances- 
tors, tliat bore the name of James, and was King of Scotland, al'tcr being detained 
prisoner in England eighteen years, was assassinated liy the hands of his own sub- 
jects. James II. his son, was killed at nineteen years of age, James III. after 
being imprisoned by his subjects, was slain by the rebels in an engagemenU 
James IV. perished in a battle, whieli he lost. James V, in the persuasion 
tJiat his nobles and generals had betrayed him, died of grief, seven days 
before the birth of the unfortunate Mary, after losing two sons iu one day. Mary 
Stuart, his daughter, driven from her throne, and a fugitive in England, after 
having languished eighteen years in a prison, was condemned to deatli by English 
judges, and lost her head on a scaffold ! Charles I. grandson of King of 

England and Scotland, was sold by the Scotch, sentenced to death by the English, 
and died on a scaffold before the eyes of the ]>eople. James, his son, the seventh 
of the name in Scotland, and the second in England, abandoned his three king- 
doms, and died a fugitive at St. Germains. His son, in attempting to regain the 
tjirone of his ancestors, only brought his friends under the hands of the execu- 
tioner. Charles-Edward, the grandson of James U. made the same attempt, 
with no better success, and escaped under dilhculties almost incredible. If any 
thing,” addsf Voltaire, “ could justify those who believe in an unavoidable fata- 
lity, it would l>cthe continued succession of misfortunes, which have befallen the 
house of Stuart, during the space of above three hundred years.” 

If Voltaire had lived to tliis day, he might J»ave witnessed the same severity 
of fortune in the instance of the only survivor of that uiUbrtunatc house, with 
whom the direct niale branch v'ill Ije extinct. 

Fe.male Jealousy AND Murder. — A New-York paper, received lately, 
contains the following sl»ocking detail of a murder i>erpctrateJ by a young 
woman. 

I, Sarah Clark, was born in the year 1760 or 1767, about two miles from 
Carlisle; n^y fatiier'i name was John CJark, and died when I wai young, and my 
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mother, 1 think, is yet living, in Pittsburgh , ami, since I was eleven yean of age, 

I have b«^n among strangers. When I was about twenty years of age, 1 engaged 
in the family of Mr. Hayes, as a housekeeper, where I continued about twelve 
months; from which I went to the family of Mr. Logan, where i lived alx>ut 
two years ; al’ler which 1 went into the family of Jolm Douglas, where I conti- 
nued, excepting a short time, until my total ruin look place. Whilst I lived in 
the family of Mr. Douglas, I contracted a love for a young man, but who unfor- 
tunately appeared to me to be in love with Ann Caroihcrs, the daughter of John 
Carothers, Esq. My sole thoughts were bent on the manner of r«lu>ving the ob- 
stacle which appeared to be in my way, in order to obtain the object of all my 
•wishes. For this purjjosc, I took advice, and in the fall of 179S, I purchased a 
quantity of white anenic, which I had heard would poison animaU, and which 
I meant to give Ann Carothers, for the purpose of accomplishing my end in ob- 
taining the young man. 

“ Here I must observe, that although I conceived Ann Carothers to be my 
livnl, yet I had no wish to injure any of Mr. Carotl»cfs* family, nor had I the 
least ill will to her, the said Ann, cxix*pt that I thought her in my way towards 
obtaining of the young man, whom 1 loved to excess. Jealousy ! that horrid 
monster, was my utter ruin ! Love, and its delusive promises, are the causes of 
my untimely end. 

“ From bad advice, I was induced to procure the arsenic, and which excitcfl 
me to destroy the said Ann ; and such was the excess of my passion, that ! be- 
came lost to all good, forsaken and left to niy*clf. 

I waited a long time for an opportuni^* of giving the arsenic to Ann Ca- 
rothers by herself, as I did not wish to hurt any other person, but none offered. 

“ At length, however, a fatal opportunity presented itself ; and I put a por* 
tion of arsenic into a crock of leaven in Mr. Carothers* house, of which the fa- 
mily raised and fermented bread, and of which they ate, and all i>ecame sick. At 
this event I was greatly troubled ; and when 1 found that Mr. C.irothers died, 
which happened on the 26th of February, 1798, 1 was extremely alarmed, as I 
had no ill-will against the family. 

** I then desisted for a lime in accomplishing my horrid plan ; howev’er, an 
opportunity ofl'ered one night, while 1 attended the said Ann, under thomask 
of friendship, on a bed of sickness, I mixed a portion in barley’^ and milk, which 
I gave her with my own hands. 

“ In the month of May my restless passions of jealousy* and love for this 
young man forced me to renew my attack on Ann Carothers; I therefore pro- 
cured one ounce of yellow arsenic, and although the said Ann Carothers wa4 
much impaired in health, and although Mrs. Carothers died the 3d of June, yet 
such was the excess of my desire to remove her out of my way, her whom I con- 
ceived as my greatest obstacle, that, shortly after the decease of her mother, I 
put some of the arsenic into a crock of butter in llie spring-liousc of Thomas Ca- 
rothers ; Ann then living at said Carothers. 

“ Here it was where my diabolical scheme was discovered ; I was apprehend- 
Cfl, and committed to prisqn, and for which wicked and devilish conduct I am 
?horlly to suffer the shameful and ignominious punishment of the gallow s. Tlut 
Ibis may ^ an awful le«on to all young w omen, is the desire of a martyr to con- 
tending passions.” 
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The India company, in consideration of the lugh services the Marquis Wel- 
lesley has rendered to them, make him a present of one hundred thousand pounds. 

Elizabeth Freeman, ot Houghton, in Shropshire, now in the 70th year of her 
age, was abtiut six years since dcprival of speech by a paralytic affection, 
and remained wholly dumb till the 2d iost. when, to the great astonislimeut of 
herself and neighbours, a second sliocJc restored to her the perfect use of her 
voice. 

Lord Hawkesbury’s assertion, in the House of Coinmons, that “ in Scotland 
the inhabitants subsisted in a comiderable degree upon herrings, which were found 
to be wholesome food, and to prove an esccllfnl inbitituti for breads has been 
noticed, somewhat angrily, b.^ several of the Caledonian joumalUts, oi\e of w hon» 
wishes his lordship, when he next cats a beef steak, to try an herring w itli it, as a 
substitute for bread. 

It is said, the Duke of York is about to dispose of his present residence, upon 
the scite of which a street, to contain sixty houses, is to be built, to connect Sa- 
ville-row and Piixwdilly. 

At the carnival held at Berlin, the Queen of Prussia appearetl in the costume 
of the Indians of Owyhee, with a cloak of feathers, studded with diamonds. 
Prince Augustus, of England, went to the ball, in the character of a monk ^ but, 
having forgot his Latin, w.as a good deal teazed by a nun, who, in tlut language, 
required from him absolution. 

The late Kcv. Mr. Rosenhagen U said to have left amongst bis papers, which 
he has bequeathed to his friends, Messrs. Chase, SeMcr, and Cltasc, aud which 
are on their way from Madras, where lie died, a solemn declaration that be ivae 
the sole author of the letters of Junius, 

Return of the number of French EmigrauU resident in Great Britain, includ- 
ing L;iity and Clergy, made fioui the Registers of the Alien-Otfice, 2Sth of Fe- 
bruary, 1800. 

Laity (including 530 domestic servants) 4,153 

Clergy - * - - S.&^l 

Total 9,774 

Phenomena.— On the 12tl» of Junuaiy, about eight in the morning, several 
persons, in Southern Prussia, saw three suns appear on a sudden. Tliey ri»e ma- 
jestically from the horizon. At seven oViock the sky was clear and serene; a 
few minutes after it was covered with clouds, and at half past eight, there were 
seen in the cast tlirce columns #f lire, tlic middle one of w hich rose to the lieight 
of 45 degrees. The two others, formed by the IvVo other suns, were only a third 
as big as the middle one : they secmixl to bum like a blazing fire, and, as they* 
rose, produced a majestic and awful effect. 

Another phenomenon occurred in Polish Prussia. Near the village of Labotin, 
in the district of Pizedese, is a lake about a league long, aud three <juartcrs of a 
league broad. A forest of oak is on one side, and the villages of Labotin and 
Zakrezowo on the other. Tliis lake was all at once covered witJi re<l sjwU, which 
the superstitious inhabitants said were blood rained from heaven. The peasants, 
from all parts, ran to look at the miracle, aud soon saw pieces of red matter fioat 
on the water, some of them five inches thick. The lake was frozen, and the red 
spots remained upon the ice. Three mcmiiers of the arlministration proceeded to 
take cognizance of the phenomenon, and they remarked; that tlic surface of the 
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lake was, in reality, covered with spots of a bloody rerl in some places, with red 
and green spots, and with purple and violet spots in others. They <.*aused the ice 
to be broken, one foot fr om the bank, and they found a crust of red and green, 
three inches deep. Having pcnetrate<l to eleven inches depth, they found a red 
and green substance, some ofi»-hich was glutinous. Twoof the administrators having 
resolved to taste it, found it extremely acid. It also produced an immediate and 
■very great pain in the temples and stomach. The melted ice produced a grejish. 
water, which smelled of sulphur. Experiment? arenowmaking at Berlin to ascer- 
tain what it Is, and a quantity of the water has been sent to the Ro}'al Aca- 
demy there. 

At Rome the Cross has been erected on the spot in which the Tree of Liberty 
had some months prc\ iously been planted. The mob, who before had rent the 
air with shouts of “ Vive la Republi'iue,^^ were, on this second festival, as cla- 
morous, with “ Long live the Holy Cross.” The mobs of all countries arc ncaily 
the same — wanton, turbulent, and indiscriminating. 

The delay in the election of a Pope is ascribed to a declaration made by the 
Spanish Cabinet, that his Catholic Majesty will not recognise any Pontiff that is 
not cliosen in Rome. 

The Emperor Paul has sent the order of St. Andrew to Louis the XVIIIth, 
and requested to l>c invested by that monarch with the French order of the Holy 
Ghost (St, Esprit). 

Norwich is about to be new paved ; the cxpence is estimated at ^50,000. < 

Culture of Tobacco in India,— TVit culti\*ation of this plant in the northern 
Circars, ha^ been attended with uncommon success, and the samples which have 
I>ecn produced arc esteemed by those persons competent to the decision, to equal, 
if not surpass, in richness and flavour, the tobacco grown in any other part of 
the world. The natives have abundant encouragement to apply tJiemselves sedu- 
lously to the culture of it ; and there exists no doubt but tobacco will, in time, be- 
come a valuable article of eastern commerce. 

The long-depending cause between the University of Cambridge and the heiri 
of the late Sir George Downing, as to the legality of his will, having been decided in 
favour of the former. Downing College, for the endowment of which thebarooet 
bequeathed his large property, is to be immediately established. 

Miss Stordy, a young Istdy of singular beauty and accomplishments, while 
dancing lately at the Upper Assembly Rooms at Bath, was, in the midst of health 
Sndspirits, and w'ithout any previous indisposition, seized with illness. She w'as 
carrietl home, and, notwithstanding every medical assistance, died on Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. J. Bnmton, son to the manager of the Norfolk dramatic company, is en- 
gaged at Covent Garden theatre. 

A plan, upon a vcr\' magnificent and extemsive scale, is now drawing out for 
the rebuilding of lx)th our houses of parliament, which is expected to be l>egun 
upon as soon ^ the present session doses. The buildings to be pulled down, wilt 
include the Speaker’s house, in Old Palace Yard, and extend as far as the Public 
House, the corner of Abingdon-street. Tlie business in parliament will, in the 
interim, be carried on in a temporary l)uil<ling to be erected in Westminster-Hall. 

Tlie l>uke of Bedford is said to be alx)ut to soil hi? Hampshire property, for 
which ,£.136,000 has been offered j aff. 1 1,000 less, the account adds, than the 
sum demanded. 
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Parliament, it is stated, is to be dissolved in April, in consequence of the 
Union about to take place. 

Government have completed their purchases of the land on Mill-Bank, West- 
minster, from Grosvenor House to the Timl>er-yard, for the purpose of erecting 
a Penitentiary House for the punishment of convicts. 

It is not yet quite thirty years since tl»e culture of potatoes was first introduced 
into Sweden, by the great Linnaeus. The part of this excellent plant, which in 
other countries is thrown upon the dunghill, or suffered to rot upon the ground, 
is, in Swetlen, converted to a profitable use. Tbc stalks of the haulm they give 
to their cattle, either green or when dried in the sun, and stacked like pea and 
bean straw, and the leaves they cure as tobacco, and use it for smoking. Among 
tlic peasantry, and in the Swedish armies, the dried leaves of potatoes arc almost 
uoiversally used for smoakiiig, instead of tobacco. 

The following remetly is mentioned, in the Paris Journals, for the bite of a mad- 
dog, or of any other animal seized with madness, and may be used twenty-four 
hours, or even longer, after the accident : — ^Thc wounded spot should be bum* 
w ith a red-hot iron, so as to penetrate profoundly, and produce a considerable 
emission of matter, in wliich the virus is contained. The moment the iron it 
taken away, the wound should be abundantly washed with water, rather waniH 
and the pain w'ill immediately cease, 

George Thomas Hawkins, and hisbroUier, dressed in the extremity of tbt 
present preposterous fashion, w ith padded sbouldcrsand breeches, pigeon-brc*asts, 
stiff boots, and the collars of their sliirts touching their hats, have been committed 
and recoromitted from Bow -street, on charges of having, under Uic fictitious names 
of different men of family and fortune, defrauded several women of their property. 
The several e.vaminations of these depraved young men depicted iniquity in its 
strongest colours. 

A gentleman, named Millington, has communicated to the society instituted 
at Bath for tlie benevolent purpose of improving the condition of the lower orders 
of the people, a meth(Ki for preserving potatoes: it is in substance thus:— Take 
tliree pounds and a half of potatoes, peel and rasp or grind them, then put the 
pulp into a coarse cloth, and place it between two boards in a common napkin- 
press, till it becomes a diy cake, about the tldckness of thin cheese ^ then lay it 
on a shelf to dry. From such a quantity of potatoes about a quart of juice is ex- 
pressed, to which add the same quantity of cold water, and about 60 grains 
starch or fine flour for pastry will be deposited. Tlie potatoe cake, by Ixjillng or 
steaming, regains nearly the sanve weight as Uie roots lost by the pressure. Fro- 
zen potatoes, by this mode, become pcrtcctly sweet and eatable. Upon a large 
scale, the same ineUtods may be adopted for the navy, as the cake occupies but a 
sixth part of the compass of the potatoes, and will remain good for years. 

An experimental farmer, named Watenage, at Fulbcck, near Grantham, last 
year, planted a single grain of barley, which produced 195 straws, and 5369 grains 
of com. 

A sea unicorn was caught some days since at Frieston, on the Lincoln coast. 
This spedes of fisli is common in the Nile, but the present we believe to be the 
first instance of its being found in these seas. 

The Highland Society, at its late general meeting, voted upwards of .£300, 
to be expended in premiums for the encouragement of the culture of potatoes 
IQ Scotland. 
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Two ifTCj'-hounds some days since, in pursuit of a hare, ran, upon Mear Hos- 
pital Ground, near Lincoln, four miles in the space of twelve tnimiles. The hare 
dropped dead, and in an instant her limbs and ears were as stilT as if they had been 
frozen. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, “ in pursuance of the King’s commands,’* 
on Feb. I8th, struck the name of the Marquis of Downshire out of the list of 
the council. 

A wild boy, twelve years old, vrtis with much difliculty caught a second time 
last January, in the wood of Lacaune, in France. He cannot speak, was naked, 
healthy, and animated, eats nothing but potatoes, and has made several efforts to 
again escape to the woods and mountains. 


BIRTHS. 

Of sons, the Giuntess of Caithness, at Barragill Castle; the CountCiS of 
Derby, in Grosvenor-square ; and the Lady of Sir B. Dunbar, Bart, Of daugh- 
ters, the Countess of Errol, at Abberford ; and the Lady of Sir H. Harper, Bart, 
at Calke. The Lady of the Hon. General Needham, near Dublin, of a still* 
bora child. 

MARRIED, 

Sir W. B. Btirdett, Bart, to Mi^s M. Reynctt, of Great Prescot-Street. F. 
Fireling, Secretary to the C>eneral Post-Office, to tlie eldest daughter of F. New- 
burj-, Esq. of St, Paul’s Cl.urch-yard. C. P. de Coetlogoo, Esq. only son of the 
Ker. C. do Coeth^on, to Mi«s Etllnns, of Ne%vl>cny. H, S, Blanckloy, Esq. 
consul for Minorca, &c. to Mi-^s Richards, of Sulham-housc. Captain Shirley, 
R, N. to Mrs. Hcyljti, of Guildford-strect, 

DIED, 

Aged 95, W. Fuller, E*q. Banker, of Lumbard-street. At Darlington, aged 
90, G. Phipps, Esq. (a Quaker) who has bequeathed 5001. to Alderman Coombe, 
and 100 guineas to Mr. Sheridan. Aged 80, the Dowager Countess of War- 
wick. Aged 79, Gen. Sir T. Shirlea> Bart. The Lady of Sir J. Wardlaw, Bart. 
At Wickham, aged 78, the Rev. Dr. J. Wartem. The I^dy of J. Farington, Esq. 
R. A. In Pall-Mall, the Lady of J. J. Angerstcin, Esq. In Dublin, the Dow- 
ager Lady Erne. At Paris, the w idow of the celebrated Mirabcau. The Hon. 
D. Barrington, King’s Counsel, and a Welch Judge. Miss Louisa, second daugh- 
ter of G. Tierne\’, M. P. At Erlinburgh, Mrs. Grant, sister of the late, and 
aunt of the present Lord Fife, Mrs. Jarman, of the York company, suddenly, 
after performing Ek>iraj in Pizarro* In Cavendish-square, Lady Jones, In 
5erjeanl*s Inn, aged 75, J. Baldwin, Es<j. Sccretarj' to the Amicable Insurance 
Office, and Deputy Clerk of UjC Crown In Chancery. At Bath, aged 83, Lady 

HAwkins. In Charlcs-slreet, the Relict of Sir J. Chapman, Bart, Floud, 

Esq. one of tlie Police Magistrates. At Chipping, Ujc Lady of Capt, J. Edwards, 
R. N. At Eton, the Rev. Dr. Norbuiy’, Lady C. RadclifTe, daughter of the 
late Countess of Newburgh. T. Smyth, Es<p brother of tlie Bart. At Edin- 
burgh, John Lord Viscount Arbuthnot. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

» *■ 

*Ihe Portrait oj George Stee'vens, Esq. is unavoidably delayed. 

ZtUa PMm/ hy DIANA PRIMROSEt la our aext. 

htraUtrit No. III. at nte tame Une. 

The and bis Foibtr thali be inserted in the course of two or three aumben* 

The vulEir and contemptible wretch alluded to by T. W. shall not be eratified with th« 
aetice which, for purposes sufficiently obvious, he Is endeavaurins to extort from this public 
cation. We should ai soon think of conteodint for thecal! with a ^himn£f•sx^Mtf€r. 

We bet to acknowledge the receipt of farther elegant seleftiona from Z» 

The rracment, by R. P. is Inadmissible. 

Stmut t$ Harjy by W. P. and the fUtotr^CM^ by W. V« shall appear in some fatvre aamber. 

The AruedUt »f diebardstn the Pahatr is received. 

The story of JUderdvr and Amuiy by H. R. discovers considerable merit { but we cannot a* 
far pledge ourselves for its insertion by requesting the'proposed continuation. 

we have seen TRISTRAM'S Efitram before, and «nr, if not delis Ihe favours of I: T. a 
ywtb fipl fiemly. 

An OuadtMl Efilttut to * Speed the Plough,* from fdttnisrt, and Smoots fs Cbeittrtm and 
BUrndtnt^ from Xymt, as soon as possible. 

The Cem Dsd 7 «r, a poetic tale, by the ingenious Mr. THOMAS DSRMODY, omitted this 
Month for want of room, shall have a place in our next number. 

The AnatTtmtic under the signature of P. we never received. 


Xrratum in our last.— Page 183, Hoe 24, fbr iU-tmud read ill-fimid. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

MADAME MARA. 

[WITH A POHTRAIT.3 

It is said of Homer that though seven cities of Greece contended for 
the honour of having giveri birth to that eminent son of the muses* 
yet that, during his life, he was a miserable suppliant, for conunon 
charity, in those very places which so anxiously struggled for the re- 
nown of his nativity. What was thus said of the memorable bard of 
Greece, may, in one respeft, apply to the present subjeft of our no-, 
tice, who, according to report, was born in various places. Some 
have asserted that Madame Mara first saw the light in Ireland, some 
in Canterbury, some in Bristol, some in Wales, and others have as- 
cribed to Exeter the honour of presenting to the world this accom- 
plished performer. We are, however, enabled, upon the authority 
of a gentleman, well acquainted with her family, long before her 
birth, to say, that all the celebrity supposed to be coimefled with 
that event is to be ascribed to Hetse-Castel. . , 

Gertrude Elizabeth Schmeling was the daughter of a very respefta- 
ble musician of Hesse-Cassel, who observing, at a very early period, 
Strong marks of great musical genius in his daughter, determined to 
give her all the aid that the best masters could impart, in addition to 
his own unremitted instru£lion$. ' 

The little syren, even in infancy, was distinguished for the sweet- 
ness and compass of her voice, and for the taste and expression which 
charaflerized all her performances. 

Her first appearance on the public stage was in the Opera at Berlin, 
where she attrailed the notice of the immortal Frederick, whohorwur-* 
ed her with several marks of his private friendship and esteem. While 
she was in the zenith of her glory, at the court of Prussia, and equally 
distinguished for unrivalled vocal powers, engaging manners, an inte- 
resting person, and great mental talents, it was the good fortune of 
Mr. Mara to obtain, what numberless competitors had vainly folicited, 
the hand of Miss Schmeling, and they were married at Berlin foon 
after their acquaintance commenced. 

The King of Prussia continued bis' patronage of Madame Mara) 
and was, indeed, so partial to her performance, that he would not 
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suffer hereto quit the kingdom, lest her success and renown in other 
quarters, ‘might prevent her returning to Berlin. It was in vain that 
Madame Mara endeavoured to obtain leave, even for the sake of 
health, to make a temporary visit to any other country. Frederick 
was inexorable to ell entreaties, because he would not incur the 
chance of being deprived of the exquisite gratiheation which her per- 
formances always afforded liim. By an artifice, however, Madame 
Mara found means to escape from this honourable captivity. She 
was known to be very fond of a large harp-sichord, which, we believe, 
is still in her possession, and while the King knew that the hSrpsi- 
chord remained at Berlin, he thought he was secure of the fair pro-* 
prietor, who would have been suspefted of intended flight themomenf 
this instrument, apiwared to be in loco-motion. Mara, however, fent 
k to have sortie repairs, and instead of having it brought back to her 
oWh house, ordered it out of the kingdom, and then followed it with 
the utmost expedition, but not without danger, as a guard was dis- 
patched after her as soon as her retreat was discovered ; and she had 
hardly time to pass the boundaries of Prussia. 

After signalizing her great powers in various places on the Con-’ 
tirtent, she made her appearance in London, about the year 1 784, and 
first Sung at the Pantheon, where the taste of a British audience at 
once' petoehred that Fame had not exaggerated her talents, but that, 
on the contrary, it had by no means done justice to the unexampled 
excellence of her singing. 

When she had resided here a few years, enjoying the admiration 
♦rhich her great professional merit could receive from all ranks of 
people, and partaking, at thesame titne, the warm proteftioh and friend- 
ship of many noble families of this country, she accepted an invitar 
tion to Turin, and afterwards to Venice, and then returned to the 
happy region of Old England, a place toward which she has always 
manifested great partiality. 

■ Of the excellence of her vocal performances it is unnecessary to 
speak, as all the musical profession, and all persons of taste and' 
feeling, concur in placing her far above all her competitors. Tone,’ 
taste, compass, expression, delicacy, sweetness, preeision, and, in- 
deed, all the qualities that constitute the fine singer, are wonderfully- 
blended in her performances. 

* ‘ talents have not been confined to the grand commemoration 
of Handel in Westminster Abby, the ancient concert, the oratorios,’ 
and the Italian opera ; she has beeh equally successful in her per- 
fctmance of the principal chahilert in our most favourite operas on 
the English stage. ' •* 

- - V 
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It 4S an «rroneons opinion, which it may be coirvement for some 
10 propagate, that Madame Xlara’* vocal powers arc on the decline. 
To give a direft refutation to tTiis foul aspersioni it is only necessary 
to recur to her recent exertions in the Egyptian Festival, at Drury- 
tane theatre, where the astonishing compass of her execution was 
the subjeftof oniverstd rrtnirk and oulogium. 

We understand that MadamC Mara has lately received a pressing 
invitation to go to Venice, and that she is now absolutely in nego- 
ciation with respeft to the terras of her engagement. 


THE FOND WIl'E. 

* t • 

K«c cecum possum viverCf nee aitc ce. M*rt» 

Mr. Editor, 

Ha RD is the Jot of that man who is plagued with a wanton wife, 
jealous wife, a drunken wife, or a scolding wife ; but it is better to 
have a wanton, jealous, drunken, or scolding wife, nay, I may say^ 
all together, than to be yoked to a loving wife. The w;mton wife 
will let the poor man wear his horns on his head with peace and 
quiet, if he will give her no interruption in the planting them there. 
The jealous wife will cease upbraiding, while her deaiy is iixt to her 
apron-string. T he drunken wife is at least sober when she wakes in 
a morning. And the scolding wife, we may suppose, is silcnt^when 
she is asleep. But the loving wife torments her unfortunate help- 
mate morning, noon, and night, and all night too. 

When my dear partner, who, I may say, is the most loving of 
her sex, first wakes in the morning, if she finds me asleep, she sel- 
dom fails of letting me know that she thinks 1 have had rest 
enough, and that to sleep much is not good for me. If I happen 
to be awake when she first opens her eyes, she will not suffer me to 
get up, insisting I must take another nap, for she is sure I have 
had but an indifferent night. When we get to breakfast, if I 
choose toast, it is ten to one but she finds it gave me the heartburn 
the day before, and then I must eat bread and butter : if I choose 
tlie latter, it is the same odds but I am obliged to eat Yorkshire 
snuiEn, because she well knew 1 was fond of it. Sometimes she 
tuTns down my cup herself, after the first dish, because she fancies 
m^- hand shakes, and tea is nervous. At other time* I am swilled 
with half-pint after half-pint, as she conceives I ate too much sup- 
S. per over night, and tea is good for digestion. One time I am poi- 
soned with brandy in my dish, at another with saffron, though she 
knows I detest them both j — but it is good for me, she says. 
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If I happen to come home any short time before dinner, I am 
obliged to swallow down a large dish of chocolate, and to eat a 
saucer of dry toast, though, perhaps, I was just come from the 
coffee-house, to keep the wind off my stomach : and I am In great 
luck if a pint bason of pease soup, in which a spoon will stand 
upright, is not set before me, by way of whet to my appetite. 
Though my loving tormentor may have thus crammed me, like a 
turkey, till the dinner makes its appearance upon the table, 1 am 
obliged to eat whatever she puts upon my plate, or she is otherwise 
the most miserable creature alive, and is sure I am not well, which 
never fails of introducing the ajx>thecary into the house, almost as 
soon as the cloth is taken away. And I have more than once, on 
such an occasion, suffered myself to be drenched with gallons of ca- 
momile tea, because no remonstrances could satisfy her that my sto- 
mach was not out of order. If I presume to help myself at table, 
my female Sancho-Pansa physician is ready with her interdifl to re- 
strain me. If I call for small-beer, perhaps my sweet loving wife 
thinks water better for me ; and should this have been my choice, it is 
great odds but she orders wine to be mixed with it, as it is top cold 
for my stomach alone. Do I go to hob or nob in white wine, I am 
probably told red is better for my nen'es ; and should I mention 
red, she would insist white is better for my cold. When the desert 
appears, though I am in general fond of fruit and sweetmeats, I al- 
most tremble at the sight of it ; for, as the dear loving soul is fond 
of these things herself, she thinks she cannot give a stronger proof 
of her regard for me, than in making me cat what she likes best. 
Accordingly, if she takes a peach that appears to be remarkably 
good, I am forced to finish what she has half eaten, though I prefer 
a neftarmc. And, however wistfully I may cast my eye upon any 
glass or saucer of sweeet-meats, I am forced to resist the tempta- 
tion, well knowing my loving taster will supply me abundantly with 
her relifls of those things which she is sure I am fond of. I must 
add too, that though the company cannot help smiling when she 
loads my plate with jellies, I dare not refuse my love's kindness, if 
she declares they are admirable, and she is certain I shall like them. 

Her anxiety about my health, and earnestness to please me, afl* 
so Vehemently upon her mind, that she is never cool enough to judg# 
what is the best for my constitution, or most agreeable to my taste. 
She is too intent upoi\ the end, to consult well about the ipieanf. 
Hence my female physician often proves the reverse of the .smoaker’s 
adage of tobacco hie ; for, if I am well, she’ll make me sick ; if I 
am sick, she don't make me well. And when she is most industri- 
ous to prove her love for me, I am frequently inclined to prefer ‘ envy. 
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hatred, and malice, and all uncharitablcness,’ to such loving kinf- 
ness, and could heartily ciy out with captain Flash to the dear 
mischief, •• Oh ! damn your love,” though I am convinced of the 
sincerity of it. My great coat, wh ich I number among my best 
fnends, by her means, deserves a place among my false ones. In 
distress, either from rain or frost, my good friend does me no service, 
for my wife often hates a great coat, I am so apt to take cold when 
I leave it off ; and then I must weather every inclemency, and stand 
every shower of rain without it. When I am in no want of it, my 
good friend is ready with its kind office j and if my love should take 
it into her head that I have at any time suffered for want of my 
great coat, I am forced to groan under the weight of it, even in the 
hot month of July. Her desire to have me pleased, will not let me 
see the play I admire, or visit the friends which I like. Should I 
presume to engage for myself, I shall find myself perhaps one of an 
agreeable party which she knew before I should be happy with, in 
another place. And if I should settle to see Kemble the next time 
he plays Hamlet, I am certainly engaged by her to the new opera; 
and she has procured tickets herself, to be an agreeable surprise to 
me. As to the play-houses, indeed, I am afraid I shall never be 
suffered to enter their doors again, she was so terrified by a battle in 
the pit, on Easter Monday, between a butcher and a corporal, that 
she would as soon trust me to a campaign in Holland, or among 
the Catawaws and Cherokees in North- America, as at Drury-lane or 
Covent-Garden. 

What adds to my misfortunes, is, that there are no hopes of an al- 
teration for the better. You may be sure I have taken much pains 
to convince her, that though she is the best of women, she is the 
worst of wives ; that I would rather feel the severest effeci of hate, 
than her love. If she was a termagant, I would make her a silent 
woman, and I would undertake to tame a shrew ; but mv dear' tor- 
mentor is so meek, that she weeps without complaining, and pines 
in private with grief, if I oppose the most trifling circumstance 
which she judges for my good, or has conceived would please me ; 
she imagines I have no love for her, if she thinks I slight any in- 
stance of hers to me. After having suffered her to waste herself al- 
most to a skeleton, I have been reduced to the cruel necessity of giv- 
ing way to her disposition, and submitting a second time to the go- 
cart and leading string. And though I am the jest of all my friends, 
and the sport of both sexes ; though I can neither eat, drink, sleep, 
or wake as I please ; though I must appear merry when I am hipt, 
and well when I am ill ; keep company I don’t like, and scarce ever 
see my old acquaintance and friends ; though I am to be purged, 
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sweated, and blistered , in perfect healthy I cannot fly from my per-- ‘ 
secutor, as my love is at least -equal to hers, and I am content to 
bear the weakness of her mind, as I am so sensible -pf tkc nrength 
of her affedlion. Therefore, Sir, when you see a monkey play with 
a kitten, a boy with a puppy, and miss with her goldfinch, prjty re- 
member. Your's, &c. 

Truei,PVE. 


THE LATE WIl.LIAM BECKFOIID, ESQ. 

Whit doth the Lord require of tbee» but to do Juitiee« to lor* inircft to wulfc hvioWy 

with thy Cod.’* THS BIBLE. 

H.^vinc shared the friendship, and profited by the conversation, of 
this GREAT and good man, .1 would fain (however inadequate to 
such an effort) pay a small tribute to his memory. 

After the interesting memoirs witli which you have accompanied 
' his portrait, I know that it is rather an encroachment on your va- 
luable work j but, as such chaiailiers as Mr. Beckford are rarely to 
be found in society, when they /lavc appeared, the voice of eu- 
logium cannot be too often or too loudly employed in their com- 
mendation- 

The manly integrity of his conduit, the tenderness and univer- 
sal benevolence of his nature, the engaging humility of his cliarafter, 
and the unshaken piety of his life, seem to have been regulated by 
the striking passage from the scriptures above quoted. To honour,- 
the Almighty, and to be useful to mankind, were the great employ-, 
ments of his existence. •• • . 

He once enjoyed a fortune ample as bis benevolence j but pros- 
perity neither weakened his head, nor liardened his heart. And when 
Providence diminished his wealth, he resigned himself, without a 
murmur, to the sacred di.spensation. He had some reason to com- 
plain of the cruelty and injustice of men j but resentment could not 
harbour in a heart like his— though he felt his wrongs, he had the 
religion to forgive, and the magnanimity to forget them. 

Accurate in his ob.scrvations on life, and no less skilful in apply- 
ing them to the purposes of improvement and refonn, he suffered no 
circumstance to pass without such moral and interesting refle^lions, ' 
as a mind stored, and feelings prompted, like his, could, with the 
utmost facility and eloquence, pour forth. 

A scholar, an artist, a philanthropist, and a Christian — to 
advance the interests of literature, to establish good tasty, to benefit 
society, and to exalt the deity, are evidently the obje£l of all bis 
writings ; which faithfully reflet the principles, and illustrate the 
prance of their benevolent author. ; 

Discipulus. 
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A NEW CHAPTEK OE CHRONICLES, 


Par Exemple. 


Dodsley's Chronkles of tjie Kings of England'* 


therein, 3 . Of ike Centurial Schitnt^ 
13 . The Centurion^s FarahU of Cut-ihort a*td 


Of the Year 1799 , and the Schisms 

8 . Great Contentions thereon, 

Fh>e’^core^ 

i.N ow it came to pass, in the 
reign of King George the Third, 
king of England, in the year 
1799, that the close of the eigh- 
teenth centuiy drew nigh. 

2. And behold in those days 
there arose divers schisms among 
men. 

3. Howbeit, there was one 
■which was more abundantly fool- 
ish than all the rest, insomuch 
that the like had not arisen be- 
fore ; no, not even in England ! 

d.. And it was called the cen- 
turiaL schism, or the schism of 
the century. 

5. Now the matter of conten- 
tion was this : viz. Whether the 
nineteenth century beginneth on 
the first day of the Month called 
January, in the year 1800, or on 
the first day of the same Month, 
in the year 1801. 

6. And there were sundry phi- 
losophers and mathematicians, 
(falsely so caUed) who held that 
it beginnetji on the ist of Ja- 
nuary 1800 ; and they were termed 
Ninety-nine-ists, because they 
make the century to contain but 
ninety-and-nine years : but veri- 
ly, some there were, who, for 
brevity’s sake, termed them 
^l/i/^'-ists. 


7. But others (walking in the 
steps of their forefathers) main- 
tained, right zealously, that five 
score were necessary to make an 
hundred j and therefore believed 
that the nineteenth century be- 
ginneth not until the ist of Ja- 
nuary 1801. Now these were 
called Centurlans, 

8. And, lo ! the spirit of con- 
tention waxed strong, and spread 
throughout the laud, insomuch 
that many feared the nations of 
the earth would wage war against 
each other for the space of a cen- 
tury. 

g. And the minds of men were 
exceedingly disquieted within 
them, because of the schism. 

10. Moreover, the newspapers 
of those days teemed with chro- 
nological disputations, abounding 
in contiadi6fions ; strifes about 
words, and vain babblings. 

1 1 . And it came to pass, that 
one of the Centurions arose, who, 
seeking not to be wise beyond 
that which is written, believed, 
even to conviflion, that ninety- 
nine could not possibly make an 
hundred. 

12. And he was a plain man, 
not skilled in divers kinds of 
learning, neither right cunning 
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in the profundities of the mathe- 
matics : howbeit, he loved the 
truth, and eschewed error, there- 
fore opened he his mouth, and 
spake a parable, saying — 

1 3. Behold a certain man had 
two sons, and the name of the 
first-born was Cutskort, because 
he held the heresy of those who, 
cutting off one year from the cen- 
tuiy, make it to contain but 
ninety-and-nine years, and are 
called Ninety-nine-ists. 

14. But the name of the young- 
est was Fivescore, because he 
maintained the doilrine preached 
by the seft of the Centurians, 
whichsaiththe century containcth 
full five score years. And more- 
over, he lived in the city of Cen - 
tarium ; but Cutshort dwelt in 
the town of Lad. 

15. And it came to pass, on 
the morning of the first day of 
January iSoo, that Cutshort 
arose, and girded his sandals on 
his feet, and journeyed to the 
city of Centarium, and went to 
the habitation of Fivescore. 

16. And when he brheld him, 
he took him by the hand, and 
said unto him. Fivescore, my 
brother, I say unto thee, rejoice ! 
for lo, I am come to greet three, 
on having lived to hail tke be- 
ginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury I 

17. But Fivescore said unto 
him, nay, verily, brother, not so, 
for it is plain thou art mistaken, 
and that the nineteenth century 
is not yet come. 


18. Nevertheless, I will rejoice 
with thee, in that thou art alive 
in the eighteenth ; for truly it 
hath been a century of exceeding 
great peril, and the lives of many 
have been in jeopardy ; yea, more 
especially those of thine own kin- 
dred, for verily, thou.sands, and 
tens of thousands, even mighty 
kings and princes, have been added 
to the tribe of the Cutshorts. 

19. And when Cutshort heard 
this, he murmured greatly, and 
said. Truly, brother, thou art a 
perverse man, and bclongest to a 
stiff-necked generation, or thou 
would not thus gainsay the truth. 

20. But Fivescore answered, 
and said. Nay, brother, I resist 
not the truth, but stand up boldly 
for the same, and if thou wilt 
hearken unto me a while, I will 
cause thee to depart from the error 
of thy ways, and to walk in the 
right path; for verily it is as 
plain as the nose upon thy face. 

21. And Cutshort said, Tho’ 
I am ready to smite thee, yet, 
because thou art my brother, 
will I bear with thee a little longer. 

22. Then said Fivescore, Lend 
me, I pray thee, an hur.dred 
guineas, and I will quickly repay 
thee. 

23. And Cutshort drew out his 
purse, and he lent him an hun- 
dred. 

24. And Fivescore took the 
money, and said. Now, brother 
Cutshort, will I pay thee in thine 
own coin, and after thine own 
manner of reckoning. 
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25. And he gave unto him a 
guinea, and reckoned it one, and 
he gave him another also, and 
reckoned it t’wo, and after this 
manner proceeded he, until he 
came to the 99th guinea, which, 
when he had likewise ' paid him, 
he stayed his hand, and said unto 
him, Cutshort, even as thou 
makest the century to contain 
but fourscore and nineteen years, 
so oughtest thou to be content 
with receiving fourscore and nine- 
teen guineas, in payment for thine 
hundred, inasmuch as the cen- 
tury containeth five score or 100 
years. 

26. But the wrath of Cutshort 
was kindled against Fivescore, 
and he waxed exceeding hot, and 
called him a liar, a cheat, and a 
fool ! moreover, he maintained 
that 100 guineas were not 100 
years, neither were 100 years 100 
guineas. 

27. And Fivescore answered 
and said, Cutshort, my brother, 
restrain, I beseech thee, thine 
anger, for it is an enemy to the 
truth, and will cause thee to love 
darkness rather than light. 

28. When thou saidst that 100 
guineas were not 1 00 years, thou 
saidst rightly : but perceivest not 
thou, that a guinea is composed 
of parts, as well as a year, and 
that even as a year containeth 1 2 


months, so also doth the guinea 
contain 21 shillings. 

29. Seeing, therefore, that the 
’whole mutt airways be equal to 
its parts, is it not necessary that 
thou shouldst make the century 
to contain an 100 times iz 
months, as that I should pay 
thee an 100 times 21 shillings for 
thine 100 guineas ? How then 
can the century be complete at 
the end of the 99th year ? Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, it Is hard 
to kick against the pricks, for 

faSls are stubborn things." 

30. Nevertheless, Cutshort be- 
came but the more Incensed 
against Fivescore, insomuch that 
he abused him greatly. 

31. And he hardened his heart, 
and would not see the light : but 
talked loudly of numerals, and 
integers, of ordinals, and cardi- 
nals, and perplexed himself ex- 
ceedingly therewith. 

32. Howbeit, the breath of 
Fivescore was spent in vain, for 
Cutshort resisted the spirit of 
convitlion, and, after much 
grumbling, he quitted the city of 
Centarium, and turned his face 
towards the town of Lack ; and 
lo, he abideth therein ucito this 
day. 

33. Thus endeth the saying* 
of 

Abraham Fivbscori. 


Ridentem dicer e verum 

£[uid 'vetat ? Ho R, 


C C 2 
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= CASTLE OF IJ^NGARRAM. 

A WELCH STORY. 

From the MSS. of the late fames Petit AnJeeavs, Esq. F. S. At 


Letter XV. 

Lord Glenham to Sir George Sinclair. 

' Amienst 

CjEOROE, I am the most miserable dog in the northern hemisphere. 
Instead of receiving a friendly letter from yon, only calling ma 
names, abusing me for a blockhead, and closing by a detail of some 
real and immediate service, which you had done me ; Instead of all 
this, what should I receive but two letters with the Bath post mark. 

How the one of them (my uncle's) ever found its way to me, I 
cannot imagine. No hieroglyphics ever equalled the words of the 
address, in mystery; and 1 am persuaded, that its decypherer would 
explain every inscription on the written mountains, with facility. 
The letter is vilely scrawled, and very so so as to spelling, which, 
like the old gentleman in the farce, he imputes to the gout, and to 
the wound in his right arm. 

Ah, George ! you were but too right, when you thought that 
this monstrous old man of the sea had a bride in his eye for me. It 
is even so ; and a curious girl too ; a neighbour of his, and a cousin 
of my own ; even the idol of Cambria, the haughty, the philosoplii- 
cal Miss Augusta Fitz- Hammond! 

Were I not attached to Theodosia by the most tender ties, were 
I not certain that the happiness of my life depends on my union 
with that delightful fair one, 1 should yet abhor the proposed match. 
The character of that cousin of mine I never liked. Free-thinking 
in a man is well enough ; it looks gay and bold ; though, some how 
or other, I have a sneaking principle of religion about me, that ha^ 
always prevented my joining in such conversations with any tole- 
rable spirit. But when the ‘ esprit fort’ is a female, I think she 
counteracls that elegant timidity, which nature meant as the cha- 
raiferistic feature of tlie sex ; and would no more think of making 
her my wife, than I would pay my addresses to Rousseau’s delicate 
mistress, Madame Warens. 

My uncle has strained every gouty nerve to describe her person ; 
but as I know that he takes all his ideas of female beauty from the 
painted figure at the head of his favourite frigate, the Medea, his 
commendations would have but little influence with me, even were 
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my heart totally disengaged, instead of being fixed on the most ac- 
complished lovely creature that ever tempted mankind to play the 
fool. And here, George, by way of hint, I charge you hazard 
not a distant idea of any possible inconstancy on my side. No I 
though a frail animal, I am no deliberate villain ; and such I should 
be, were I to look on Theodosia in any other light, than as my 
wife. The poor girl loses every friend for me. For me she quits 
her father ; a father, too, of whom I have often heard her speak in 
terms of such affeftion, as render the obligation to me great indeed ! 
May horror and phrenzy overtake me, and may I die an evil death, 
if I recompense her generous confidence with the wounds of 
infidelity. 

But what I have to say, I must say in a few words. Most 
luckily there lies, at Dieppe, an English merchantman, bound for 
Bristol, with good accommodations for passengers. She sails to- 
morrow, if the wind serves ; and it promises now well. By this 
method of travelling, I shall land, probably, in three days, at Swan- 
sea, within ten miles of my uncle’s house ; and as to the passage, 
you know how fond I always was of sea parties ; so that I prefer it 
to the five hundred miles jolting by land, which otherwise I must 
submit to. I wish to have the business over : an interview with my 
uncle will finish the affair in an instant. I was, you know, to have 
departed by order of my Theodosia, even if these cursed letters had 
not arrived ; so that things have co-incided tolerably well. 

By the way, I have not yet said a word to you about my second 
letter. It is from my relation, Sophia Walden, the general’s wife ; 
and, like herself, is well bred, and gentle. I enclose it in this letter, 
as it will explain to you, what else you could hardly comprehend. 

I am Just going to take the farewsl kiss of poOr Theodosia. I 
need not say that 1 shall not drop a hint of my uncle’s wild projefl ; 
it would be an insult in me, to protest to her chat it should not alter 
my fidelity. 

I have, by means of my very intelligent servant Comptoir, picked 
up a humble friend, who is like to be of service to me. It is the 
master of this inn, and of the post, the Sieur Dubois. He has pro- 
mised to receive any letters which I may send, and to convey them 
to Mademoiselle Fitzgerald. I named him to Theodosia, and she 
says that she has heard him always well spoken of i that he had been 
a sergeant under her father, and believes him as much attached to her 
interest, as an interested man can be. In consequence of this hint, 
1 have given him jo louis d’ors, to secure his fidelity. I wish. 
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somehow, I could stay to receive that letter of yours which is on the 
road i but 1 have every assurance that Dubois will take care to send 
it after me. I am not easy at thinking into what hands it may fall. 
However, I have no time to reason on it, since, after my farewel 
visit, I must reach Dieppe this nighu 

Faithfully yours, 

Glenham. 

P. S. Do not wonder at my not writing to the Admiral to ex- 
plain the matter, instead of hunting him out in his Welch moun- 
tains. Tire case is literally this : tlie good man never could read 
written handj so my fine, pathetic, romantic tale will be read to him 
either by Paterson or by Diana, his black concierge s two most glo- 
rious explicators of rhapsodies taken from the pen of a man in lovet 


TWO PICTURES FROM NATURE. 


Picture II. — a serene night at keswick. 

Xhe romantic scenes upon the lake induced us to take a boat, at 
night, under favour of the moon, which was near at full. We be- 
gan our voyage soon after the moon was risen, and had illuminated 
the top of Skiddow ; but, from the intercepting mountains, had not 
(■■within the ascent of an hour), reached the lake. We were sur- 
rounded with a solemn gloom. The stillness of the evening rendered 
the voice of the waterfalls tremendous, as they, in all their ^variety 
of sounds, were re-eclioed from every cavern. The summits of the 
rocks began to receive the rising rays, and appeared as if cronxsned 
•with turrets of silver, from which the stars departed for their nightly 
round. As the night advanced, objeils arose to view, as if on the 
surging of the first morning from Chaos. The water was a plain of 
sable, sprinkled over with gems, reflefted from the starry firmament : 
the groves, which hung upon the feet of the mountains, were hiddeil 
in darkness; and all was one grave, majestic, circle of shadow, 

“ ' till the moon 

“ Rising, in clouded majesty, at length 
“ Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

“ And, o’er the dark, hex silver aaxitlt threw.” 

Milton. 

Wlien tilt long, protracted shades, which the mountains cast on 
the bosom of the lake, shewed tlte vastness of those masses from 
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whence they proceeded ) — and still, as the moon rose higher in ths 
horizon, the distant obje£ls began to be more illumined : and the 
whole presented to us a noble moonlight piece, delicately touched 
by the hand of Nature ; far surpassing those humble scenes which 
w'e had often viewed in the works of the Flemish painters. 

Mists began to rise on the lake ; and, by reason of the air, which 
bore them aloft, being confined, and eddying within tliis deep circle, 
they were whirled round, and carried upwards, like a column ; 
which, as soon as it approached the rays of the moon, had a most 
wonderful appearance, and resembled a pillar of light. I recblleft 
that Maupertues, describing the lake of Niemi, in Lapland, speaks of 
a phsenomenon of the like nature, which the people called “ Hal- 
tios,” and which they esteemed to be the guardians of the place. Be 
these as they might ! we may venture to assert no druid, no Saint 
Hubert, no genius, had a more glorious ascension. The moon’s 
mild beams now glistened on the \s aters, and touched the groves, the 
cliffs, and Islands, with a meekness of colouring which, added to the 
silent solemnity of the night, and these noble and romantic objefts, 
struck us with reverence, and inspired the mind with pious senti- 
ments and ejaculations. It was observable, that, by day, we were 
incessantly communicating our raptures and surprise on each nesv 
wonder that opened to our view. We nonxs felt and enjoyed them in 
silence. Every bay and promontory assumed an appearance dif- 
ferent to nxshat it had ly day-light. The little dells, which wind 
round the feet of the mountains, as they were shedenued by inter- 
posing objeffs, or silnjered by the moon, afforded most enchanting 
scenes, where we could have wandered, with delight, till morning. 
Where the lake narrows, and runs into a creek, towards Borodale, 
the rocks looked tremendous; almost shutting us In from the face of 
heaven. The cliffs were struck w ith scanty gleams of light, which 
gained their passages through the interstices of the hills, or chasms in 
the rocks, and seived only to discover their horrible onserhanging 
fronts : — their mighty caverns, where the water, stiuck by our oars, 
returned an hollow sound : their defonned and frowning brows ; the 
hanging shrubs, with which they were bearded ; their sparkling 
waterfalls, that trilled from shelf to shelf; the ’whole half seen, and 
half concealed ; leaving imagination, at large, to magnify the images 
of their grandeur and horrible magnificence. 

Q. Z. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 


No. II. 

Sir, 

Your correspondent, Carlos, Page 68, of the present Volume, 
encourages me to offer a few “ Selefl Sentences,” to be used as you 
shall think fit — either to be inserted, or to be committed to the 
flames. 

Most respeSfully, Sir, 

Your obedient, humble Servant, 

Q. Z. 

How are pleasures, the world, and fortune, to be justly appreci-r 
ated ? Life is divided into two epochas ; that f f desires, and that of 
disgust. The odour of the dishes is delicious to the hungry guests 
■who sit down to table ; but disgusting to those who have made a 
good dinner. 

Happiness and pleasure affeft us in a different manner j and, to 
a. certain degree, have nothing in common with each other. Plea- 
sure be lasting! it would soon lose its chaims; because the 

mind and senses would quickly be weakened by its vivacity. Plea- 
sure is not, like happine.ss, ’within oursel’ves : it is accidental, and 
depends on others. Every person may feel a lively pleasure j but the 
heart only can render us capable of tasting happiness : for which 
reason, those who possess not exquisite sensibility have no pretensions 
to it. Happiness resembles a gentle warmth proceeding from our- 
selves : pleasure, which is more exterior and lively, hut less durable, 
affefts us like adventitious heat ; of which we are soon deprived, 
because it is not natural. 

It is unlucky that the very reason which makes Eugenio think 
h(s stories entertaining, should make me think they are troublesome'. 
—Their being of himself. 

One great disadvantage to the capse of truth is its being so often 
in the hands of liars. 

Despair is the shocking ease to the mind, that mortification is to 
the flesh. 

It is in general much less necessary for you to fix veil, than to 
fix. 

Some men are seldom out of humour, because they are seldom in 
humour. We read of a wit who, on his sereant giving him warning, 
asked “ H^hy he wished to leave him ?” The man replied, his 
“ temper was so violent.” “ But, said the wit, “ my ill-humour 
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is soon off." “ Yes,” replied the servant, “ but th«n it is soon on 
again." 

There arc happy days, but no happy lives. 

A woman, amongst savages, is a beast of burthen : in the east 
a piece of furniture : and in Europe a spoiled child. 

Good sense is a feeble light, which illumines a confined horizon, 
and is suiBcient to conduft him safely ’whose •view do not extend 
beyond it. 

Seneca says, that “ a virtuous man struggling with adversity, 
is a sight worthy of the Divinity.” Another speftacle, not less 
sublime, is a virtuous king, combating the seduftions which ate 
studiously multiplied around him i shutting his ears against the voice 
of flattery; and incessantly dissipating the obscurity with which truth 
is continually enveloped. 

The most flattering dominion is that over othtr men's minds. 
What is the influence of a minister, compared with that of the head 
of a seft ? 

When murky night sails round on raven-wing, deepening the 
tempest’s howl, the torrent’s roar, I feel inspired with grateful ter- 
rors. So have I gone, at night, when the faint eye of day was 
hardly closed, and turned the grating key, that kept the door of 
church or chapel, to enjoy, alone, the mournful horrors that im- 
pending night, and painted -xuindonsjs, shed, along the dark, and 
scarce to be distinguished aisle. My foot has stood, and paused; half 
startled at the sound of its own tip-toe pace ! I have held my breath, 
and been offended that ray nimble heart should throb so audibly. 
I would not hear aught else disturb the silent reign of death, except 
the dull ticking of a restless clock. I never saw the sheeted ghost 
steal by ; I never heard the imprisoned dead complain and gibber in 
my ear: yet 1 ha>ve heard, what fancy might deem sufficient proof 
of both; the prowling owl s’weep by, and, with an hideous shriek, 
awake, the church-yard echo ! and I have stood, harrowed and 
speechless, at the dismal sound. 

No two things can be so contradiilory, so much at variance, 
truth and falsehood ; and yet none are so mixed and united ! 

A fool is not always without wit ; and it is when he shews wit 
that he is insupportable. His wit is like an edged tool put into the 
hands of a child : without it he might be harmless. 

Wit gives confidence less than confidence gives wit. 


D D — VOL. IX. 
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SERIES OF SELECT POEMS BY LADIES. 


NUMBER X. 


MRS. PHILIPS CONTINUED. 

I recommend, for the next number of the series of Female Poetry, 
Mrs. Philips on Country Life. It is a pleasing little poem, and has 
much resemblance to the Beatus Ule of Horace. Mus.®us. 


A COUNTRY LIFE. 


HOW sacred and how innocent 
A Countin'-life appears, 

IIoM free from tumult, discontent. 

From fiatlcr}' or fears ! 

Tliis was the first and happiest life, 
When iiKin cnjoyM himself^ ^ 

Til) pride exchanged peace for atrife. 
And happiness for pelf. 

Twas here the poets were inspir'd, 

Hero taught the multitude ; 

The brave they here w ith honour fir’d. 
And civiliz’d the rude. 

That golden age did entertain 
!No passion but of love \ 

Tlie Uioughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne’er their fancies move. 

Konc then did envy neighbour’s wealth. 
Nor plot to w rong his bed : 

Happy in friendship and in health. 

On roots, not beasts, they fed. 

They knew no law nor physic then, 
Nature was all their wit: 

And if there yet remain to men 
Content, sure this is it. 

What blessings doth this world afibrd 
To tempt or bribe desire ? 

Her courtship is all fire am! sword j 
Who Mould not tlien retire? 

Then welcome, dearest solitude, 

My great felicity j 

Though some arc pleas’d to call thcc rude, 
Thou art aot so, but we. 


Tliem that do cofet only rest, 

A cottage will suffice: 

It is not brave to be possest 
Of earth, but to despise. 

Opinion is the rate of things; 

From hence our peace doth flow; 

I have a lietter fate than kings, 
Because 1 think it so. 

When all tiic stormy M orld doth roar 
How uiiconcem’d am I? 

I cannot fc*ar to tumble lower 
Who never could be high. 

Secure in these unenvy’d walls 
1 think noton tiic state, 

Ami pity no man’s case that falls 
From his ambition’s iteight. 

Silence and innocence are safe ; 

A heart that’s nobly true 

At all these little arts can laugh 
That do tiic Morld subdue. 

While others revel it in state, 

Here I’ll < outenlc<I sit, 

And think 1 have as good a fate 
As M caltU and jx>mp admit. 

Let some in courtship take delight, 
And tf) th’ £xxhangi reK>rt ; 

Then revel out a winter’s night, 

F«ot making love, but spurt. 

These never know a noble flame, 

’Tis hist, scorn, or design ; 

While vanity plays all their game. 
Let peace and honour mine. 
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When the mviOng »prini;api)can, 
To Hide~Vark let them (50 , 
And halting thence be lull oi'I'eart 
To UiieSpring-Gat tit?i siiow. 

Let other* (nobler) seek to gain 
In knowledge happy late, 

And others busy them in vain 
To study ways of state. 

Kilt I, resolved from within, 
Cunnrincd from without. 

In privacy intend to spin 
My future ntinutesout. 


And from this hermitage of mine 
1 banish all wild toys. 

And nothing thatis nut divine 
bhall dare to tempt my joys. 

Tlicre are lielow but tsvo things good, 
Friendship and Honesty , 

Aid only tlioseof all 1 would 
Ak for felicity. 

In this retir’d and Iminble seat. 

Free from both war and strife, 

1 am not forc’d to make retreat. 

But ehusc to spend my life. 


TIIK.VRT.S. 

Nu. XIV. 

FUSEirS MILTON GALLERr. 

This interesting anti admirable series of paintings, and lasting mo- 
nument of the powerful cxertioas of individual genius, is again open 
for the inspeiUon of the public ; considerably augmented and im- 
proved by a fresh arrangement ; and by the addition of several new 
and excellent piftures, which, although from the comparative small- 
ness of their size, they may not, at first, appear so deserving of our 
praise, or so forcibly to arrest our attention, as some of the larger 
performances, will, notwithstanding, on a nearer examination, be 
found equally worthy of our attention, and equally capable of sup- 
the penetrating eye of critical inspeif ion. 

Among the piiitiires, lately added, those which more particularly 
stem to claim our regard, are the Allegro, and Penseroso. 
The air of gaiety and pleasure which appears in the first of these is 
admirable, and highly expressive of the playful luxuriancy of the de- 
lightful poem from whence it is taken. The figure of Euphrosyne is 
beauliful and graceful, and although it be a figure of infinite ease 
and spoitivcncss, yet, by the chaste and dignified air that is diffused 
over it, its mirth is admirably distinguished from the obstreperous 
merriment of the wanton Bacchanal. It would, perhaps, have been 
better, however, had the form of Euphrosyne partaken more of the 
youthful virgin, than of the full grown woman : the figure might lose 
consequence, and a portion of its goddess-like appearance, from such 
an alteration j but would certainly be nearer the more established, 
and, perhaps, the more correft idea of I' Allegro. Nothing can be 
better imagined than the meeting of Y.ephyrus and Aurora, in the dis- 
tance; it serves to elucidate the story, and spread an air of voluptu- 
ousness and vernal gaiety over the whole scene. In the introduc- 
tion of Doll and Falstaff, Mr. Fuseli appears to have given rather too 
DBS 
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free a scope to his fancy, as this is certainly bordering very, closely 
upon farce, and in some measure retrafls from the elevated style in 
which the rest of the pifture is executed ; which, upon the whole, 
may be regarded as one of the happiest and most original in the colledlion. 

The second pifture, which represents Melancholy reclining on her 
ihrone, is, in every respeft, equal, if not superior, to the former. 
The contemjdative and dignified grief exhibited in the countenance 
and attitude of the principal figure, and the death-like repose she 
seems to diffuse around the whole scene, are most feelingly conceived, 
and ably delineated ; and cannot fail of exciting, in the mind of the 
susceptible speftator, thos^ solemn and awful emotions that melan- 
choly alone can occasion ; and which, at times, ennoble our nature, 
and elevate our souls above the contracted sphere of humanity. The 
gloomy solemnity of the scene is also greatly heightened by the dim, 
uncertaitt light of the moon, that darts her feeble rays from behind, 
and just renders visible the mournful shadow of Ugolino and his dead 
son. It might, perhaps, have been better, had the artist stopped 
here, and not introduced the attendant genii of ’I'error and Grief: 
they appear to be rather foreign to the subjedt, and destroy, in a 
degree, that simplicity and tranquillity which it is so necessary to pre- 
serve in designs of this natur^t 

Besides the foregoing, there are several otliers among the addi- 
tional piftures, that possess very considerable merit ; particularly that 
of “ H'inter carrying off a Maid," the colouring and disposition of 
which ai'e extremely well adapted to the story : the painter has, with 
great propriety, represented the infant as a beautiful young woman, 
by which means he has given a propriety to the pa.ssion of Winter, 
and has probably come much nearer to the real idea which Milton 
intended to convey. It does not appear, however, to have been so 
judicious to personify Winter under the form of •a, young man ; for 
We are hardly able to assimilate the comfortless charafier and deso- 
lating effefts of winter, with so young and so beautiful a figure. 

But whatever be the dc-fefts of this or any other of the additional 
piflures, there is to be found in them, alone, a sufficient number of 
the more exalted excellencies of the art, tp entitle the perspn who was 
capable of producing them to a distinguished station in the first rank 
of his profeseion. Kvery work of human genius mtist necessarily have 
its inequalities and imperfefiions ; perhaps the one in question, consi- 
dering the extent of the undertaking, is more free than the generality 
from such failings. May the juihlic estimate its value as it merits | 
and may the author of so extraordinary a work receive the encou- 
rageiRcnt his industry and genius so justly deserve. 

I. I. H. 
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A LFITER ro A IJVDY, 

ON THE 

EWCATIOS OF HER SOS. 

Young people do not see far; and, what is worse, they arc not to 
be advised by those who do i they will not be the better for our ex- 
■pericnce. I say to rayseif, very frequently, what would I give to be 
twenty again, with the knowledge of the world which I have now ? 
—Your son is at that age, and my knowledge is at his service , why 
cannot we, together, produce what I figure to myself possible, were 
I at his age ? He has no fortune; I mean scarce enough to keep 
himself clean, unless In retirement, which I know (though, perhaps, 
he does not) he will never chuse. What tlien can be done ? — My 
case and his were much the same. I had but small expeclations of 
fortune, and, perhaps, pretty good parts. 'I hcse recommended me 
to the best company; or, in plain English, they were pleased, 1 was 
flattered. What then ? Wny, says my poor father, (who was an 
excellent mathematician, but who knew no more of the world than 
his son), my boy shall qualify himself for the Beau Maude, and 
he shall get into great places, and so forth. 1 was, therefore, put to 
Italian, French, and every thing that is called modem polite litera- 
ture ; and, with the improvements of dancing, fencing, riding, draw- 
ing, fortification, heraldry and music, and what not, I was to be 
made as fine a gentleman as any living. Poor mistaken man ! In- 
stead of giving me a profession, any knowledge that was useful, or 
absolutely necessary to mankind, I was to be furnished only with 
the supeifluitles of life ; and, witlmut a fortune, was to be brought 
to live as If I had one, and to create a relish, a habit of living, 
which, if I did not succeed, must m:ike me miserable. Few people, 
all agree, of small fortune, were so fit for foreign employments. I 
was now shut up for two years, and, by the direclion of a very great 
and wise man, was recomntended to read Eugliih history, that of 
Europe in general, Domat, Grotius, Puffendarf, See very dry, but 
jleccssary authois; and, last of all, 'four folio volumes of treaties. 
The next thing 'was to find a patron. This was not very easilv 
done. My great Iriemls were not used to hear me speak of wanting 
employments. They liked ray wit and ray odes. Howev'er, tlrey 
kept smiling on for some time, till my father’s pocket grew low, and 
dress and coach hire became too expensive. Luckily a patron was 
found : — one who understood what wit and parts were, and ex- 
celled himself in that way ; but who well knew that was not enough. 
1 was therefore «e convince him that 1 had more material furniture la 
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my head. I succeeded in this, too, from the pains I had taken in 
those two years. We went abroad together ; his own weight in the 
world, his prodigious virtue and goodness, &c. gave me reason to . 
expert all the advantages that could attend so flattering a beginning ' 
in public business. What hindered ? Why, the commonest thing 
in the svorld ; my patron was turned out, and, consequently, Mr. 
secretary vras to seek for another. With better luck than ordinary, 
in two years more, another was found ; envoy at the same court. 
Two or three great men’s recommendations procured me his excel- 
lency’s favour; and my little boat was set afloat again. The gale 
was prosperous, the weathrt fine for a whole twelvemonth, (an age, 

I can assure you, for human affairs.) — What’s the matter ? Why a 
mighty ordinary matter; — the envoy died. These changes asto- 
nished me. I was a young man, and did not think that people were 
to die or be turned out ; but my father was older, and might have 
heard that such strange things do sometimes happen. What was to 
be done now? No money, and my former patron in disgrace! 
Friends that were in favour not able to serve me, or not willing to 
do it ; — cold, timid, careful of themselves, and indifferent to many, 
whose disappointments had made them less agreeable ; (for want of 
success, you must know, is a fault in the eyes of most men, though 
it be owing to accidents ever so foreign to your own merit.) In this 
condition, i. e. in want of every thing but a fine coat and laced 
shirt, (the remains of former luxtiry), I languished on for three 
long melancholy years; sometimes a little elated; a smile, a kind 
hint, a downright promise, dealt out to me from those in whom I 
placed some silly hopes, now and then brought some little refresh- 
ment, but that never lasted ; and to say nothing of the agony of 
being reduced to talk of one’s misfortunes and one’s wants, and the 
basest, lowest of all conditions, the slaver)', of borrowing to supiwrt 
an idle, useless being; my time for those three years was unhappy 
beyond description. In this wretched situation, retired eighteen 
miles from London, into an obscure village, in debt to taylors, 
butchers, bakers, and chandler’s shops — one fine morning I received 
a letter from a school-fellow, that he had the day before kissed the 
king’s hand, for a very great emplo)'ment, and offering me the best 
place in his gift. Guess at my joy and gratitude ; I cannot express 
it any more than my grief, except by the tears, which are now in my 
eyes, because that friend is now no more. He overlooked my un- 
fitness in the law; — he gave me the bert place in his disposal. Once 
again I forgot that men were mortal. His youth, and my own, I 
imaguied, promised us richer «nd pleasures for manyytars to come: 
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it was pecmltted that he should die too. You and your son too well 
know the sequel of my hlstoiy. I mean only to make him sensible, 
that, without the knowledge of something which mankind cannot be 
, without,no wit, no parts, no friends, norpatrons, can secure him from 
want, and the ter rible consequence of it, contempt. He cannot easily 
set out in life with more hopes of success than I did. He may be 
more fortunate, but it is ten thousand to one that he is not. — And what 
led me into this particular way of thinking at present is, that, suppos- 
ing the law should not please him, I was imagining, if Sir R— — 
lived, he might possibly become secretary to some minister at a fo- 
reign court. But even this cannot be obtained without the necessary 
knowledge I have been speaking of ; as troublesome, as disagreeable, 
to the full, as the law of England, and as remote and different from 
wit, poetr)', and those pursuits with which he has too long amused, 
or rather abused, his good parts. Now my intent was to shew him 
that, supposing all this, he would not be in half so easy, so comfort- 
able a condition to a man of sense, who knows what ' this world is, 
as if he was in a three pair of stairs chamber at the Temple, in a 

way of getting 200/. a year. If he thinks my case particular, 

he does not know, (as how should he ?) what passes about the court: 
where, besides the changeableness of things, there is not one place of 
any kind, for which there are not five hundred competitors ; many of 
whom are as well or better qualified than he can be these two years, let 
him study never so hard. In short, all places are, from the accidents 
which I have related, so extremely precarious ; the attendance about 
them so mean and unmanly ; refusals and delays are so insupport- 
able ; and the loss of them, when obtained, so dreadful to one who 
has not a good foundation in his own fortune, that ht must be weak 
who would propose such a pursuit to a friend. It is for this rea- 
son that I have troubled you and him with this account of my mis- 
takes, that I may deter him from falling into tliem ; that I may use 
this one effort more to convince him that any profession is infinitely 
better than a thousand patrons. God knows how zealous I am 
for his success in the world, and how grieved I am when I recollecf,_ 
that he Is now near twenty-two, and has not read one book since he 
left Eton, for which he, or his family, will ever be the better as 
long as he lives. I love him, dearly love him, and therefore these 
pains and this plainness help me to do him good. Desire him to add 
ray years, my experience, to liis own good parts, and I will, with 
ray life, answer for his succe.ss. But tell him that his parts will be 
his ruin, if he will not submit them to the conduct of those who 
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have gone through a good part of the road of life, to him utterfy> 
unknown, — and therefore dangerous. 

See how far my love has carried me. 1 will not be so full of 

words again soon. God knows they come from a heart most sin- 
cerely, most anxiously disposed to do all sort of good in my power 
to you and your children. 


OBSERI'ATIONS ON 

BURGER’S CELEBRATED POEM OF LEONORA. 

BY SAMUEL WHYTE, ESO. OF Dt/BLIN. 

The tale of Leonora lias been translated into English by four seve- 
ral hands. One of those writers, in the preface to his own version of 
that popular poem, expatiating on the peculiar charafter and taste 
of the Gerijians, says, “ their minds vigorously conceive, and their 
language nobly expresses, the terrible and majestic ; and it must be 
allowed, that, in this species of writing, they would force from us the 
palm of excellence, were it not secured by the impregnable tosversof 
Otranto. Of all their produfHons of this kind, Leonora is, 
perhaps, the most perfeft. The story, in a narrow compass, unites 
tragic event, poetical surprise, and epic regularity. The admonitions 
of the mother are just, although ill-timed ; the despair of the daugh- 
ter at once natural and criminal ; her punishment dreadful and equi- 
table. Few objeftions can be made to a subjeft new, simple, and 
striking ; and none to a moral which cannot be too frequently and 
awfully enforced.” 

This is the common language of translators, in humble imitation 
of their great predecessor Dryden, obliquely recommending their own 
performances ; and yet, admitting the translator spoke his real sen- 
timents, concerning that popular and celebrated produflion, his de- 
cision appears liable to many cogent exceptions. Without reference 
to religious principles, considered in a moral light, it will appear de- 
feftive i to a philosophic eye absurd. The scope and tendency of it 
are of a mischievous nature. It may make the hair of the weak and 
credulous stand on end ■, the infidel, who with rapture contemplates 
the wanton extravagances of Jupiter, attends ancient cut-throats to 
the regions of Tartarus, and listens with avidity to the legend of 
Proserpine, of which Leonora's is a tolerable fac simile,* feels shocked 

* SO Pluto seized of Proscrplae, conYe)'’d 
To heU** tremendous {loom th’ »ITHf^ted rruld f 
TTicre trimljt smil'd, pleas'd with his betutcoul prize^ 

Xor envj'd Jove his sunshine znd his skie«. 

Addiftn'i Tiff*, AO ///, itmt 
Tide Ovid. Meumerpb. lib. $, v. jpt , Dc Proserp. 
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at the gloomy reveries of the cloisters, and, in his fancied triumphs 
over ignorance and superstition, with his usual airs of self-sufficiency, 
will he tempted to treat the machinery of our modern with a sneer. — 
In truth, the iiftion is too violent ; it out-herod* Herod, and seems 
merely calculated to keepalive and propagate the exploded notions of 
ghosts aad hobgoblins, to the great annoyance of poor children, 
whose duflile minds arc Ha de to fearful impressions, which, by the 
strongest exertions of reason and good sense, are scarcely ever after- 
wards to be wholly obliterated. 

The argmnent in favour of the poem, from the lesson of patience 
it is said to contain, is by no means conclusive ; for, being wholly 
founded in imposture, it necess.arily loses its effefl. There are 
also objeflions to it as a com))Osition, arising from the condufl of the 
machinery itself. The terrible graces to which the poem of Leonora 
owes so much of its popularity, though bodied forth by the exqui- 
site designs of the lady Diana Beauclerc, in our humble apprehen- 
sion, are not supported with a due degree of consistency. It is not 
easy to detennine the precise charafleristics, and prescribe limits for 
the condufl of beings, with svhich no mortal has ever yet been per- 
sonally in habits of familiarity ; but, according to the received 
ritual of apparitions, the ghost in question, is not only forced ungra- 
ciously into the sendee, but is made to assume powers to which, as a 
ghost, he was utterly incompetent. If this position be tenable, we 
must beg leave to dissent from the authority — the poem is not perfccL 
The initiated in the mysteries of “ that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns,” of which Homer, Virgil, 
and Shakespeare are the acknowledged poetical high priests, by no 
means admit such “ fatal visions, sensible to feeling as to sight 
neither has the i^otion, as yet, prevailed among the superstitious and 
the vulgar. The author of Leonora, by an inexcusable error, we 
may say, in the costume, has jjroceeded direftly against the canon 
laws of their foundation, for the sake, it should seem, of a moral, not 
clearly deducible, and jirobably but a secondary consideration.— 
Cause and effeft should reciprocally correspond. Ghosts are serious 
subjefls, and should not be roused from their everlasting mansions on 
trivial errands ; to point out where a pot of money lies interred, or 
check the frenzy of a love-sick girl ; but their imputed attributes are 
specifically essential, and not to be dispensed with. Here the ghost 
of a dead warrior, amted cap-a-pee, in mail of the same temper, 
mounted on the ghost of a dead charger, makes a progress of five 
hundred German miles, and, under the shape of an affianced lover, 
cajoles a fond credulous female, good and lawful flesh and blood, to 
<}uit her aged weeping mother, and get up behind him : off he 
E E— VOL. IX. 
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carries her, hurrj'-sciirry, over hill, over dak-, wood, waste, bog, and 
briar, the s-ainc journey back again, all in the space of one short 
night, every now and then soothing and encouraging her to sit still, 
with an equivocal assurance, beneath the dignity of a ghost, of ac- 
commodating her in his camp-bed, six boards and a sheet, which, 
in the upshot, proves to be — his grave. And that is the poor crea-, 
ture’s punishment for uttering a rash, a wicked expression, if you will, 
(exaggerated we may suppose) in the paroxysms of insanity, the ef- 
feft of her fidelity and constancy ; virtues which the men, though 
little they have to brag of, will seldom allow the sex, and surely this 
is a sad way of inculcating. Thus the order of nature is subverted, 
the secrets of the grave profaned, and a tremendous apparatus, as if 
the fate of nations depended on it, exhibited, for what ? To frighten 
am innocent young maniac, and send her, a little before her time, to 
“ Heaven But the pious and disconsolate mother, without crime, 
bereft of her child, the staff of her age, is the sufferer : and the ghost, 
not, as we are taught to believe, a mere visionary essence ; but, con- 
trary to all known principles of orthodoxy, a firm, corporeal, tan- 
gible substance, vested with human powers, and retaining, as in life, 
the old spirit of gallantr)', with the usual accompaniments, prevarica- 
tion and deceit. 

ASECDOTE, FROM Mr. PARK', TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 

‘ Xh E Moors,' says Mr. P. ‘ have singular ideas of femipine perfec- 
tion. The gracefulness of figure and motion, and a countenance en- 
livened by expression, are by no means essential points in their stan- 
dard : with them corpulence and beauty appear to be terms nearly 
synonymous. A woman of even moderate pretensions must be one 
who cannot walk without a slave under each arm, to support her j 
and a perfect beauty is a load for a camel. In con.sequence of this 
prevalent taste for unwieldiness of bulk, the Moorish ladies take great 
pains to acquire it early in life; and, for this purpose, many of the 
young girls are compelled, by their mothers, to devour a great quan- 
tity of kouskous, and drink a large bowl of camel’s milk every morn- 
ing. It is of no importance whether the girl has an appetite or not ; 
the kouskous and milk must be swallowed ; and obedience is fre- 
quently enforced by blows. I have seen a poor girl sit crying, with 
the bowl at her lips, for more than an hour j and her mother, with a 
stick in her hand, watching her all the while, and using the stick 
without mercy, whenever she observed that her daughter was not 
swallowing. This singular pra£lice, instead of producing indiges- 
tion and disease, soon covers the young lady with that degree of plump- 
ness, which, in the eye of a Moor, is perfeftion itself.’ 
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REVIEW OF LriElUTLRE. 

rLECTZm NON OOIOM COGIT, NON GHATIA SOADET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Asiatic Researc/ies, Vol. 3, coHiinueJ from Page 155. 

J OSEPHUS, vindicating the antiquity of his nation, and the vera- 
city of their historians, against the calumnies of Apion, affirms, 
that the whole of what is related concerning the Greeks, the building 
of their cities, their aits, their laws, and their histories, happened 
not long ago, and may be said to be the events of yesterday. It was 
also late before they came to know the alphabet then in use ; that 
they learned it from the Phoenicians, and from Cadmus; from whose 
time it was doubtful whether they had preserved any writings in 
their temples, or other public monuments. The most ancient wri- 
tings received among them, as genuine, arc Homer's poems, who 
certainly lived after the war of Troy ; nay, the report is, that even 
he did not leave his poems in writing. The first historians were 
Cadmus of Miletus, and Acusilaus, the Argive, and their immedi- 
ate successors lived but a short while before the expedition of 
Xerxes. Phcrccydes, Pythagoras, Thales, and other philosophers, 
derived their learning from the Egyptians and Chaldees, and some of 
these writings are supposed to be not genuine. The Athenians 
themselves admitted, that they had no public records prior to the 
laws of Draco, who flourished a little before Pisistratus, about the 
beginning of the Persian empire. 

Cyrus, on his accession, made a proclamation, and put it in 
nuriting, for the restoration of the captive Jews. In the subsequent 
reigns, the archives of the empire were searched, for decrees enafled 
by Cyrus, Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
for and against that people ; and the original deeds being found, 
shewed-, that public registers had been kept, from the first of Cyrus. 
Except the books of the Hebrew judges, kings, and priests, these 
appear to have been the most ancient of any national records. It is 
by no means probable, that the art of writing had become general, 
in the distant regions of the east, before the first of Cyrus, 531 years 
before our era. 

“ It may seem strange, that the ancient history of so distinguished an empire,” 
ns Persia, “ should yet be so imperfectly knuun. But very satisfactory reasons 
may be assigned for our ignorance of it : the principal of them are the superhcial 
knowledge of the Greeks and Jews, and the loss of the Persian archives, or other 
historical compositions.” Sir VV. Jones, vitii Discourse, 19Ui February, nti9. 
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The very exijtence of prior archives, and historical compositions, 
in Persia, is uncertain, and in India exceedingly improbable. It is 
incongruous to postulate the loss of records, not specified in collate- 
ral writings, by ejuotation, reference, or titles. Sir W. Jones agrees 
with the other members of the Asiatic society, in taking for granted 
the innntmorial use of written records, in the regions on the banks 
of the Indus and the Ganges. From the foregoing remarks, it is 
presumed, that the superior antiquity of the Mosaical scriptures, to 
those of the Hindus, is incontrovertibly established, on the principle, 
that, from Arabia, where letters are recognised in their origin, they 
diverged, as from a centre, in every diredlion, and gradually reached 
the remotest parts of the globe. 

[To be conlinuej.] 

“Tie Covernen ; or E'Vinhtg Amusements at a BoarJing-SchooL 
timo. zs, Ne--wbery. 1800. 

The useful and the agreeable are ingeniously blended in thi» 
little work. If every instruftress had power to conciliate opposite 
tempers and dispositions, like this governess, and to render the ac- 
rjuirement of knowledge a recreation, schools would be respefted, 
and teachers revered. We have the pleasure of knowing some semi- 
naries where these mild methods are uniformly pursued, and we have 
found such consequences to be the prevailing result. 

A aero Essay on PunQuation : being an Attempt to reduce tke PraHice 
of Pointing to tke Go-va-nment of distinB and explicit Rules, by 
which every Point may be accounted for after the Manner of 
Parsing. By Thomas Stackhouse, izmo. pp. gz. IPest and 
Hughes. 1800. 

Though punftuation be an important branch of grammar, such 
is the ignorance, or the caprice, of writers in general, that very few 
of them attend to it at all, and, of those who do, each has his fa- 
vourite and peculiar system of pointing. The jircsent is an attempt 
■to settle all differences in this respert, by reducing the praflice to 
certain rules, by wliich it is to be governed, in the same manner as 
the other parts of grammar are now regulated. 

While we athnit and commend tlie author’s Ingenuity, we think 
he has rendered the system more intricate and difficult, than appears 
to VIS to have been necessary ; and, indeed, we are of opinion, that 
“ Punfluation, on this plan, will demand more time and attention” 
than any person will be inclined to appropriate to it. The subjeft, 
howev'cr, is treated in a masterly manner, and the author is entitled 
to the beet tlianks of the public, for presenting them with so clever a 
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treatise, upon an art which, however neglefled and despised by 
many, “ is not only generally useful, but, in some particular cases, 
indisfensibly necessary." 

Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, instituted inthe Year 177J. 

Vol.V. Sfo. cjs. "Johnson. 1799. 

That medical science has been essentially promoted, in almost 
every department, by the institution of tlu London Society, is evi- 
dent from the proceedings contained in the four first volumes of the 
memoirs, to which this fifth is a valuable addition. The articles are 
forty -two in number, and many of them, especially those furnished 
by Dr. Sims, Dr. Lettsoiti, Dr. Hooper, Mr. Blair, and Mr. Wood, 
iire particularly interesting. 

The names of the authors, whose communications have gained 
the society’s medals, and the subjeits proposed for the Fothergilian 
gold medals, for the years 1799, 1800, and 1801, are prefi.xcd to the 
memoirs. 

Romance of the Castle, izmo. t Vols. is. Lane. iSoo. 

The contents of this novel, as well as its title, will remind the 
teadcr of Mrs. Radcliffe's Romance of the forest j and that will ne- 
cessarily oblige him to draw a comparison extremely unfavourable to 
the literary pretensions of the author of the Romance of the Castle. 

A second Letter to the Rem. Dr. Haaxiker. By the Rem. R. Polivhele. 
imo. Cadell and Damies. 

Not having seen the preceding parts of this controversy, we 
cannot form a correct judgment of the circumstances on which it is 
founded. Mr. P. seems, in very strong language, to charge Dr. 
Hawker with preaching irregular doClrini S, in unseemly places, and 
at uncanonicaJ hours. In what manner Mr. Polwhele can be per- 
sonally interested in, or affefted by, the public condufl of Dr. Haw- 
ker, we do not know ; but, for Christian charity, and brotherly love, 
we think the style of reproof which he has adopted by far too severe. 
This remark, however, our readers are apprised, is made without 
our being fully acquainted with the extent of tlie provocation. 

St. GodvAn ; a Tale of the sixteenth, sementeenth, and eighteenth. 

Centuries. By Count Reginald de St. Leon, zd Edition carrcfled.' 

iimo. Wright. 1800. 

This admirable satire upon Mr. Godsvin’s romance of St. Leon, 
from which we made a few extra£Is in a fonner numbci', has been 
read with the avidity we expefled. We resume our notice of the 
work, merely to state, that the errets occasion'd by the unavoidable 
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baste which attended the original publication, are, in the present 
impression, corre£led, and several additions are made to the Travels 
of St, GoJ’u in, which throw new light upon the characler and attain* 
ments of the redoubted philosopher, and still further expose the 
paradoxical system of morals and politics, which he has foolishly en- 
deavoured to obtrude upon the world. 

Annuer to LordSomerniiUe' s Address to the Board of AgricsJture, 
on the Suhjeci of Sheep and If'ooi, of the 14.M cf May 1796 ; or 
to such Part of it as relates to the Substitution of English for 
Spanish Wools, in the ManufaQure of Superfine Cloths, ^t». 
Cadell and Davies, 1799. 

Lord Somerville having declared, in his address, that the poli- 
tical situation of Spain might be such as to shut out, or, at leasts 
materially increase, the present difficulty of importing her wool into 
this country ; and that, as it became therefore a matter of the utmost 
national importance that the fine woollen trade of G rcat Britain should 
suffer nothing in reputation, he was resolved never again to wear 
superfine cloth, or kei-seymere, any part of which should be of fo- 
reign growth — the writer of the present answer, who states himself to 
f be engaged in a woollen manufaifory of considerable extent, under- 
takes to combat a resolution which he thinks may lead to danger- 
ous consequences, if sanctioned by popular opinion. The patriotism 
of Lord Somerville’s declaration cannot be questioned, but the theory 
from which it originated, appears to be completely destroyed by the 
following observations of the author : — “ That the growth of English 
wool is now barely sufficient for the consumption of the manufactures 
of the country j that no stock of English wool remains on hand, 
from one year to the other ; consequently, that every pound of Spa- 
nish wool, brought into this country, and worked up in it, is so 
much additional employment and profit to the country.” 

Thoughts on Marriage, and criminal Conversation, vAth some Hints 
of appropriate Meant to check the Progress of the latter, &c. 
By a Friend to tonal Order, iimo, as, Rivingtons. 

The objeft of this little trail is to prevent, or at least to render 
less frequent, the crimes of seduClion and adultery, by changing the 
legal punishment from pecumary fine, to imprisonment in Newgate, 
or some other public jail, with the addition of the pillory, in certain 
cases ; and the arguments used in support of this measure are just 
and cogent. The author considers vamtj to be an inducement to 
the commission of these crimes, as much or more than the hope of 
gratifying a guilty passion, and if this be $0, which assuredly in • 
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great measure it is, he is of opinion that pecuniary fines are rather 
calculated to promote than to suppress the pra£lice. 

" The hero, who has raised himself to fame by the seduction of an innocent 
and beautiful woman, might, perhaps, stand a chance of being forgotten, if he 
had not the opportunity of daily commemorating the grievous fine he has, on that 
account, had to pay. Perhaps he was scarcely able to pay it, and it serves as a 
fashionable excuse for his creditors remaining unsatisfied 5 perhaps he has con- 
trived to cast the burthen on the shoulders af a father, or other respectable rela- 
tion, M'bo thence becomes the sut^ect of his merriment and raillery. In what- 
ever predicament he be, it is always a boast to have enjoyed a pleasure estimated 
at so high a value ; and, thongh his finances arc drained by his sentence, the 
source of his crime is still unchecked the principle, w'hich gave birth to it, 
remains unassailed and unrepressed,” 

Th* frequency of adultery our ‘ friend to social order,’ not un- 
foundedly, attributes to the pernicious theories of some late writers, 
and, among others, of the late Mrs. Wollstonecraft Godwin, whose 
opinions, upon the subjefl of marriage, he successfully combats j ' 

and, after tracing the effc6l of those opinions upon her own life, he 
proceeds to consider the possible influence of her example upon the 
conduft of others. Though a woman of uncommon vigour and 
firmness of mind, “ she was twice led to attempt the desperate aft of 
suicide,— what then (the writer enquires) must be the hope of those 
who, without an equal provision of strength or resolution, should 
attempt to follow her steps !” 

Such is the principle and such the reasoning of this pamphlet, 
which does its author no inconsiderable credit ; and we are happy to 
find, from some late proceedings in the House of Lords, that the le- 
gislature is equally sensible with the writer of the expediency of some 
more fomiidable and degrading punishment than that which the law 
at presents inflifts upon the adulterer. 

Proceedings of the Towan of Charlestonvn, in the County of Middlesex, 
and Commonwealth of Massachusetts j in respeBful Testimony of 
the distinguished Talents and pre-eminent Virtues of the late George 
Washington, %’vo. pp. 8a. Stockdale. 1800. 

At one o’clock, on Thursday the 31st. of December, the stores 
ajid shops of Charlestown were shut, and there was a general sus- 
pension of business. The inhabitants put on mourning, and funeral 
ceremonies were performed with great solemnity. The freemasons 
attendejl, in a body, and a procession, consisting of 6ao persons, 
moved from Warren Hall to the Meeting House, where Dr. Jedidiaii 
^lorse preached a suitable discourse, and, afterwards, read General 
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Washington's celebrated njalediBory address^ as president of the ci- 
tizens of the United States. 

The Doflor chose for his text Deut. xxxiv. 5, 7, 8. and drew a 
parallel between Moses and Washington, whose charafters and for- 
tunes are, in several leading points, strikingly coincident. The ser- 
mon, which is here published, is followed by a biographical sketch 
of the general, with notes, and an account of the last illness, death, 
and funeral of the illustrious saviour of America; to which are sub- 
joined, a Letter from Mr. President Adams to Mrs, Washing^ton, 
and the widow's answer thereto, relative to the mode of interring the 
remains of the departed hero. 

The following are the particulars of the death of this great man, 

“ His last sickness was short and painful. On Thursday the l‘2tb he was abroad 
on one oflus plantations. The day was rainy, and he took cold ; which, on Fri- 
day, produced a violent inflammation in the throat. The following night his 
disease became very alarming, and he was urged to send to Alexandria for his 
phpician. His humanity for his servants jn-evented it till the next morning. At 
eleven o’clock on Saturday hia physician arrived. It was too late. Tlie hand 
of death was alrca<ly upon him. Though his distress was extreme, he was calm 
and resigned. * He informed his attendants that his .vfl'auii were in good order; 
that be had made his will, and that his public business was but two days behind 
hand.’ A veiy sliort time before he died, he said to hU physician, ^Doeiory ivkat 
fs the clod P ilotv IcMg am I to remain in thii situation P* The Doctor replied, 

• Not lortgy Sir,^ He then rejoined, with the firmest countenance, ‘ I harue no 
fear, doctor, to die,^ His breathing soon grew shorter, and presently after he 
died without a sigh or a groan. 

“ He was fully impressed, at the beginning of his complaint, as well as 
tlirough every succeeding stage of it, that its conclusion would be mortal j sub- 
mitting to tiie several • exertions made for his rccovciy, rather as a duty, than 
from any expectation of tlicir cfucflc>‘. He considered the operations of death 
upon his system as coeval w ith the disease ; and, several hours before his death, 
alter repeated efforts to be understood, succeeded in expressing a desire tliat be 
might be permitted to die without further interruption. 

“ During the short period of his illness, he economized his time, in the arrange- 
ment of such few concerns as required his attention, with the utmost serenity; 
and anticipated his approaching dissolution with every demonstration of that j 
equanimity for which iiis whole life has been so uniformly and singularly con- 
spicuous.” 

Poems, on various SubjeSs. By S. Pearson, iimo. pp. %i. Riving- 
ton. itoo. 

The author of this small colleflion of poems discovers a correft 
tar and a cultivated taste ; and, if we may judge from the respefta- 
ble list of subscribers prefixed, she is not destitute of friends, who 
are able both to discern and to reward her merit. The following, as 
one of the sliortest articles in the volume, we sele£t as a specimen. 
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** Qh several Fublic^tiom, many invidious allusions to M's, Rad* 

(lije^s elegant Novel, * The Mysteries of fjdolphof 
“ Tho* Envy strive to rend the well-earn’d Wreatii 
Tl)at decks enchanting Radcliffe’s modest brow. 

Yet while the Lovers of Great Nature breathe, 

Her bureU with unfading green sl)aU glow. 

t 

^er moon-light mountains, her tempestuous skies, 

The deep-M Tought mysteiy of the pathless w'ood ; 

The solemn strain that on the night-wind dies, . . 

Firing the fancy as it chills the blood ; 

Her gloomy castles of chivalric days, ' 

Where giant Murder stalks thro* niinM bowers; '' ^ 

And all the lucid scenery she displays 
. Round vast Udolpho’s dark, imperious towers; 

Genius with eagle-eye has mark’d his ONvn— 

While orphan-daughters love her hlial tear. 

And Virtue bending from her radiant throne. 

Hails scenes to love, and truth, and fancy dear.” 

'the Farmer's Boy j a Runal Poem. By Robert Blotntfield. 

“ A shepherd’s boy — he seeks no better name.” 
ivo. ,s. Small 4/0. Vellum, 10s. 6d. Royal s^to. Whatmau'e 
Yellum, i8j. Vernor and Hood, 1800. 

£ CoAtiiiued from Page tiS.] 

TijE particulars of the author of this work (abridged from the in- 
yercsting nari-ative given in the preface) which appeared in our last 
number, will naturally excite the curiosity of our readers towards the 
Poem itself and here we must not negle^ to transcribe the judicious 
observations of Mr. Lofft, to whose fine taste and critical discern- 
ment the Fartner^s Boj is indebted fot his appearance before the 
public. 

When the manuscript was put into the hands of this gentleman, 
for his perusal and opinion, after having been treated with indifference 
by some persons in London, to whom it had previously been shewn, 
he was ** determined to judge, in the only jvist and reasonable way, 
of the work, by the work itself.” 

At first, observes Mr. L. ** I confess, seeing it divided into 
the four Seasons, I had to encounter a prepossession not very advanta- 
geous to any writer, that the author was treading in a path already 
so admirably trod by Xhomson ; and might be adding one more to 
an attempt already so often, and so injudiciously and unhappily made, 
of transmuting that noble poem out of blank verse into rhyme 
from its own pure native gold into an alloyed metal of incomparably 
less splendour, permanence and worth. 

P K— VOL. IX. 
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“ I had soon, however, the pleasure of finding myielf relieved 
from that apprehension, and of discovering that, although the de- 
scription of Rural Scenery naturally branches itself into these 
divisions, there was little else except the general qualities of a muu- 
cal ear ; flowing numbers, feeling, piety, poetic Imagery, and ani- 
mation, a taste for the picturesque, a true sense of the natural and 
pathetic, force of thought, and liveliness of imagination, which were 
in common between Thomson and this author. And these are qua- 
lities which, whoever has the eye, the heart, the awakened and sur- | 
rounding intellefl, and the diviner sense of the poet, which alone 
can deserve the name, must possess. 

“ But, with these general characters of true poetry, ‘ ‘the Far- 
mer! Poy has, as I have said, a character of its own. It is discri- 
minated as much as the circumstances and habits, and situation, and 
ideas consequently associated, which are so widely diverse in the two 
authors, could make it different. Simplicity, sweetness, a natuiul teiv- 
demess, that moUe atque facetum which Horace celebrates in tht 
Eclogues of Virgil, will be found to belong to it.” 

Thomson has described the various oj>erations of the four sea- 
sons, and their influence upon mankind in general. His subjeCl was 
vast and unlimited j the living volume of nature was before him, in 
all its comprehensive grandeur, and minute varieties, and he had to 
seleft, without restriction, whatever pleased his imagination, or in- 
terested bis heart. Mr. Bloomfield, with poetical powers that seem 
not to stand in need of “ circumscription or confine,” has contented 
himself with tracing the occupation of the Farmer's Boy, through the 
vicissitudes of the year, and with describing the more homely, but 
not less picturesque and tranquillizing scenery, which falls within the 
survey of the humble rustic. 

No deeds oj arms my humble lines rehearse. 

No Alpine wonders tliunder through my verse. 

The roaring cataract, the snow-topt hill, 

Litpiring awe, till breath itselt' statuls still : 

Nature’s sublimer scenes ne’er cliarm’d mine eyes. 

Nor Science led me tlirvugh the Iroundlcss skiesi 
From meaner objects Ihr iny raptures how ; 

It was the good fortune of Mr. Bloomfield, when he sustained 
the character he has here drawn, and distinguished by the ficti- 
tious appellation of Giles, to be employed in the service of a master,* 
Who with peculiar grace his station till’d j 
By deeds o! hospitality endear’d, 

Serv’d Irom afifection, for his worth rever’d : 

« The UicMr. AiMtlO) of 
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He was, consequently, not rendered, by ill usage, unsusceptible of the 
beauties of nature which were ever before his eye, nor inattentive to 
the various duties attached to hi& condition : the edge of sensibility 
svas never blunted \ and he was thus enabled to derive ii\telle$ual jm- 
provement from his daily labours, and to look through nature^ up to 
nature's God. He had, likewise, been early taught to see and to 
feel the gracious regard of Providence, exercised as well toward him- 
self as to that part of the feathered and animal creation which he had 
an opportunity of observing : — hence the vein of genuine piety, the 
amiable and unfeigned humility, the moral application, the feeling, 
truth, and engaging simplicity, which are every where discoverable 
in this delightful poem. 

The following passage, intended, it should seem, by the author, 
as a specimen of the manner in which Mr. Austin combined salutary 
moral advice with his ordinary instru6Hons, is sweetly simple and na- 
tural, and admirably calculated to impress the mind with that sense 
humanity, contentedness, and pure devotion, which we have stated 
fto be charafteristical of the Farmemf^y. 

* Left ye your bleating when daylight ded, 

* Near where the hay-stack lifts its snowy liead ? 

' Whose fence of bushy furze, so close and warm, 

* May stop the slanting bullets of the storm. 

* For, hark ! it blows ; a dark and dismal night ; 

* Heaven guide the traveller's fearful steps aright ! 

* Now from the woods, mistrustful, and sbarp-ey’d, 

* The fox in silent darkness seems to glide, 

* Stealing around us, list’ning as be goes, 

, * ll' chance the cock, or stamm'ring capon crows, 

* Or goose, or nodding duck, should darkling cry, 

* As if appriz'd of lurking danger nigh : 

* Destruction waits them, G/7ri, if e'er you fail 

‘ To bolt their doors against the driving gale. 

* Strew'd you (still mindful of the uosheiter'd head) 

* Burdens of straw, the cattle's welcome bed ? 

* Thy heart should feel, what thou may's! hourly sea, 

* That dutys basis h humanity, 

* Of pain's unsavoury cup though thou may'st taste, 

< (The wrath of winter from the bleak north-east,} 

*• Thine utmost sofirrlngt in the coldest day 

^ A period terminates, and joys repay. 

^ Perhaps e'en now, whilst here those joys we boast, 

‘ Full many wbark rides down the neighb'ring coast, 

' ‘ * Where the high northern waves tremendous roar, 

* Drove down by blasls from icy short, ^ ’ 

* The there less fortunate than thou, 

* Fads all thy pains is all the gusts that blow ; 

/ r 1 
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* Hi* freezing hands now dreneVd, now dry, by tutni ; 

* Now lost, now seen, the distont light that bums, 

‘ On some tall cliff upraisM, a flaming guide, 

* That th/ows its friendly radiance o*cr the tide, 

< His labours cease not M ilh declining day, 

' But toils and perils mark his watrv u’ay ; 

* And whilst in peaeeful dreams secure wf lie, 

‘ The ruthless whirlwinds rage along the sky, 

* Round hU head whistling;— and shall thou repine^ 

* Whilst this protecting roof still shelters thine ?* 

Mild, as the vernal show’r his words prevail. 

And aid the moral precept Of his (ale : 

His wond’ring hearers learn, and ever keep 
These first ideas of the restless deep ; 

And, as the opening mind acquit tries, . . 

Present felicities In value rise. ' 

Increasing pleasures every hour they find, 

The warmth more precious, and the shelter kind; 

Wamdh lliat long reigning bids the eyelids close. 

As through the blood its l>almy influcucc goes. 

When the cheer’d heart forgets fatigues and cares. 

And drowsiness alone dominion bears. 

In consideration of the extraordinary merits of this poem, and the 
peculiar circumstances of its author, we shall resume this article in 
«ur next number. 


DRAMATIC. 

I. of the German Theatre ; inscribed, by Pernussion, to Her Grace 
the Dutchess of Devonshire, The Stranger, a Drama, in five 
APIs, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. Trans- 
lated from the German of Augustus Pon Kotzebue, by Benjamin 
Thompson, Es^. xxmo. is. 6d. large %vo. 3/.. Vemor and 
Hood, I Soo. 

The German Theatre very properly commences with a play 
which first attrafled the notice of the British public } but, were this 
not the faft, the intrinsic merit of the drama would fully entitle it 
to the priority, with which it lias been honoured in the present col- 
lection. 

Having given an account of the plot, and pointed out the leading 
excellencies of the Stranger in a former number, it will be unne- 
cessary to repeat our sentiments here, more especially ^ the beauties 
and defe£ls of the piece have been so amply discussed Hy some of the 
most able and iatsUigene critics in the country. In is universally 

, . :sl. JL. * 

cV..-.' . t-j • ' ‘ 
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aUowcd to be the most affefling dminil that has been produced since 
the days of Southeme : — It never iail» to excite the most heartfelt 
emotion j and teats, convulsive shrieks, and faintings, have frequently 
attended the representation. The interest commences with the ap- 
pearance of the Stranger, and is gradually heightened till the drop- 
ping of thecurtain. The aftion of the drama is simple and uniform, 
and the distress, exquisite as it is, arises from events of the most pro- 
bable kind, “ occurrences that happen every day, and are heard of 
in every street.” But, though w« hear of connubial Infidelity, and 
divorces, we know little of the husband’s acute sense of injury, and 
the deep temerse of the penitent transgressor. The grave has re- 
ceived many an unhappy vifbm to the artifices of seduAion, who, 
nourishing a silent sorrows, has made her last and oilly atonement 
in this life, without leaving the benefit of her example to the world. 
Kotzebue has represented, in the most lively colours, the dreadful 
Consequences which may result to husband, wife, and children, froth 
the crime ; and though Rowe has told a similar story in his Jane 
Shore, we think the domestic nature of the German play is more im- 
mediately calculated to awaken the sympathy of the audience in bo- 
half of the suffering parties. Mrs. Haller is, also, less culpable than 
Shire, who elopes from her husband even without any imaginarj 
grievance, and remains with her seducer from a principle of real at- 
tachment. Rowe’s tragedy, however, has certainly the advantage 
of the Stranger in point of moral j for, though the penitence of Mrs. 
Haller be sincere, and though 

Who by repentance is not satisfied. 

Is nor of heaven hor earth, 

Yet we fear the happy termination of the drama may tend to lessen, 
in the minds of the weak and undiscriminating, the enormity of an 
offence which Is fraught with such incalculable mischief to society. 

It is needless to expatiate upon the ability of Mr. Thompson, 
the translator, whose performances have been sanftioned by the ap- 
probation of Kotzebue himself j but it may not be amiss to observe, 
that this is the only publication of the play of the Stranger, as it 
is performed at Drurj-Lane, 

The number is decorated with a handsome engraving by Raim- 
baek, from the design of Mr. Thurston. 
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THE BRITISH STAGE. 


XMSTATIO VIT^ srKCULUM CONSUBTV&tNIF. IMAGO VlElTATIft. CiOft, 
Tk9 liniUUon of LIPE>«<Tht Mirror of MANNERS — The Representatioa of TRUTH. 


COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS. 
SHAKSPERE. 


HOM THZ WKZATH, BY EDWARD DU BOIS. 

— ' Give me to drink Mandracora, 

Tifert / may sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away. A 

This word occurs three times in Shakespere, always with the right 
quantity and accent. The soporific qualities ascribed to this plant, 
the mandrake, ftavifiiyifat, furnish an allusion both to Plato and 
Demosthenes. The latter reproaches his countrymen, alihost in the 
terms of Shakespere, that they were plunged in such apathy, as if 
they had drank Mandragoras, “ or some sleepy drug that takes the 
vnses prisoner,” “ UMoltlnt juayjfayofay W£jr»xoo-I.” •' Antony is 
away," seems to have given the hint of the English words to a Can- 
zonette, beautifully set by Haydn, which has a similar close. 

There appears to be some similarity between Homer's monster Pt~ 
lyphemus, and Shakespere' s monster Caliban. 

TEMPEST. 

Scene II. Act II. 

Enter Caliban, with a burden of wood. 

ODYSSEY. 

Book IX. 

Polyphemus enters, bearing a great burden of dried wood. 

— r oCfi/uoy uypot 
*YAflr a^aXtne - 

The former is joined by frinculo and Stephano } the latter by 
Vlysses and his companions. 

Ulysses gives Polyhemus some wine. 

i J iStXTo xai ixyniy' tirar* aiv«e , 

Hh/ ireriy wiywv xxi px* yrfi ktvrifrr avrtf, 

Aw /uoi m TTpo^duy — ■ 

— — ' TtP ttftifcrmt »«i ruiTxp«{ >«>riy 
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— He took and drank, and hugely plean’d 
With that delicious bev’rage, thus inquired. 

Give me again, and spare not. 

■ - ■ Oh this is from above— a stream 
Of nectar and ambrosia, all divine. 

Cowper’s Trans, v. 510, See. 

Stephana gives Caliban some value, who, having drank twice, 
and being pleased with it, says, 

“ ’That's a brave gad, and bears celestial liquor.” 

And again ; 

Cal. ’The liquor is not earthly .(‘1 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Act V. 

Mrs. Ford. Mrs. Page is came vuith me, svieet heart. 

Falstaff. Divide me like a bribe-buck — 

EPIGRAM. 

Incert. Aoct. Brunck. Analect. III. p. 153. 

Aivvu*^i JwtTaiyi'ofTit ipwri; 

Ktti tiTffani /uavuiiC. 

' *H fjtiv itr* kXiva) 7aXiv /xos 

0<f>^AX/uo( vivu TiXft^tf e^vrt^o;, 

TMHHAT*, s^ot TUT* tuts 6f vXmmyya. ^uiennf 
xXii^tf TA/UA MEAH. 

Within my heart two rival flames -prevally 
And double tempests on my bosom hail. 

(a) It may be said, by the way, that this boale of the Odyaicy, from which wc have juK 

had occtaion to quote, ia liable to many objeftions. uiyates haviai told Polyphemus that hia 
same is ovti^ (a proper name, perhaps, but sichifyioB NOBODY), the monster, on hia eye be* 
ins burnt out, informs bis brethren, who are alarmed by hia cries, chat iUi$ bim teitb 

yein, which induces them tu leave him without aasiatance. This ia unworthy of Homer: and 
It is not with hia usual adherence to nature that he permits Pdypherout to make the kind 
speech he doet to hit ram, at the time he muat bare been sulTcrioc under the amart of an eye 
bored out with a red hot spike ; ot tbit, beint althUess, he should allow him to throw a nMOt' 

and a ittfu/ar nurt tmrmtuM, with so good an aim at to be each 
as — — . nigh sweeping in its fail 
The rudder's head” 

of Ulysses* ship. 

(b) palttafT afterwards saya, dividing himself like a buck, ** itpiU simMtrtfw 

tbeftllna e/ this vxtlk.** On which passage Dr. Johnson ubterres, aa who xhtfiUew is, or why 
he keeps hit shoulders for him, I do not noderttaod.” The tbouldtri we know are part of the 
kttptr'i perquisite almost every where. Now, “ the fellow of this walk” It Htm* the hunter, 
aa ivmttimta ketftr in ff'indser fertjty'* at the Poet, by Jkln, P<ig*y Informs us. JVrmr'iOtLl, 
a very veuerable and piftufesque tree, both by the size, age, shape, and scite, was standing, 
within these few years, on the brow of a steep and rude declivity, leading ftom the upper •• 
the lower little park. It hat been the subject of tome beautiftil vetsca. 
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This side to fair ChryseU I indine ; 

On that Mtlama'i tparitling eyes catch mint. 

Take me, -ye charmers, in just haiance diar'd t 
‘Take tachyour suU-~l'ta for my lot prepar’d.!' > 

MACBETH. 

Macbeth, ^o-morrmc, andto-mamrw, and io-morrviu. 

MACEDON. 

Analect. hi. III. 

(a) aiptrtt n. fij ToIT unvn yinr±i 

AfxZo\n^ aitv atfofxlvri^. 

T«uT« /it«i IfUiftyri yafi^tai. aXXaft’ fc aXXv; 

iatfn yipii;, i/uc&»r mrrty amirajuin. 
faj iiT jr*f 1» ir«. fij Tit’ M-npK im yw«««» j 

^pac, «jutTpt)T« nrXe^tpciMi purth. 

Taa La(fy nuko gave hopes of To-marrtw. 

“ To-morrow.” — ^This to-morrovo ne’er is seen. 
Habitual plea of dilatory spleen. 

To me, be kind to-day : — nor others give 
What I, to-morro w's fool, shall ne’er receive. 

“ This evening.” — What's a woman’s evening? Years? 
Evening that comes too late when beauty disappearai 


ADDISON’S CATO, 

Mr. Editor, _ . 

The soliloquy of Cato, in Addison's as Johnson 

calls it, is well known ; some of your readers, who delight in the 
discovery of literary coincidence, will not be displeased at my notic- 
iog the close correspondence in thought between that amiable writer 
and Sir John Davis, in his “ Nosce Teipsum.” As the book from 
which I quote is scarce, I will cite a few lines, for those who kav« 
aot an opportunity of comparing them. 

Doubtless all souls have a aunrivioa thought; 

Therefore of death we thinJe with quiet mind ; 

But, if we think of being turn’d to nought, 

A trembling horror in our aoula we And. 

Hence springs tlrat univerwl alrong desire 
Which all men have of immortality; 

Not some few spirits to this tliought aspire. 

But all men’s minds in this united be. 

(c) The TrsnUitcr hai ttken trie liberty in the lecond dittfeb of this epIsriM, wbicli' 
•reiser hsi teXea to ail secood xclusue, Iris, chsrmiesty h&.utcd from use Aksls of vircil. 
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Then this desire of nature is not \'ain, 

She covets nut impossibilities ; 

Fond thoughts may fall into some idle brain, , 

But one assent of all is ever wise. ' 

From hence thbt general care and study springs^ 

That launching and progression of the mind 
Which all men have so much of future things 
As they no joy do in the present find.— —See, 

Cape.'^i Tio/usionSf 3d Part, P, 62 64 . 

Many thoughts In this fine old didactic poem, are such as might 
have been suggested by stuijying tkc subljme dialogue of the hea- 
then plnlosophy.. I. am, 3 ir, dec.- . 

Stamford, OCTAVIUS. 

ij ! ■B«ptBaa=saaa 'ni nr-r-i-i 

GARKICK' - ' • 

. double: 

'-T-> ■ 'I'l".. c 

Mr. Editor, 

Per WIT me to correft a mistake in your account of, ‘ Garrick and 
his Double,' under the article of the Parisian theatre : — it is in my 
iVancUring Patentee, vol. I. p. 197, and not my Memoirs, that the 
circumstance which the French writer wrongly supposes to have hap- 
pened to Garrick, is itcorded. The story was first related by Mrs. 
Bellamy, which accounts for your uncertainty as to which work it ap- 
peared in. to that lady, with many little anecdotes, for her sixth 

volume. The aftor whose name you do not recolleft was your humble 
sen’ant, and the person who assumed my name was Mr. Chalmers, 
so celebrated at Norwich for his perfonnance of Midas*, father to 
the Mr. Chalmers who atted with me some seasons at York, Hull, See. 
who, was afterwards t\se Harlequin of Covent- Garden theatre, who 
Weift 'next to America, and is now returned to England. 

York, Aprils, 1800. lam. 

Sir, &c. 

Tate WiLKiNsosf. 

* 1 

• TJicrt i, « huBirout print of this lentUmtu ia the cb&r«<ter of X0« 
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theatrical POLICE. 

Mr. Editor, 

The following arc said to be among the new arrangements of the 
theatres of Vienna. 

“ Children under four years of age never to be admitted ; it is forbidden to call 
for a repetition of any song or dance, that the stage hours may not be protracted 
beyond the usual time j no one is justified in behaving with rudeness, and there- 
fore whistling, knocking, stamping with the feet, hissing, or any other mode of 
noisy disapprobation, is not permitted; persons taken ill will find immediate 
physical atlcndahce through the inspector of the house ; servants arc made t» 
extinguish their Cambeaux from witliout the theatre, in order to prevent the in- 
fection of I he air « ith disagreeable oriours.” 

Are not some regulations of this kind necessary in the theatres of 
our metropolis ? How often are the public disturbed, by the squal- 
ling of children, in the midst of some of the finest scenes of Kemble 
and Siddons ? to what inconveniences are the speflators exposed, 
from ‘ the shot of the galleries,’ the occupants of which exalted 
station employ the interval between the afls in assailing the orchestra, 
(from their inveterate enmity to poor inoffensive Nosiy) with nuts, 
rotten apples, half devoured oranges, fragments of gingerbread, See. 
but which, seldom reaching tlieir destination, fall upon the heads of 
persons situated in the pit, to the utter spoliation of wigs, bonnets, 
and cloaks ; the annoyance of the company ; the stoppage of the ]^er- 
formance ; and sometimes the loss of eye-sight. The hideous noise 
of the catcall, the disgusting monotony of “ <want any apples, •want 
any beer," the banging of box doors, the tiresome officiousness of 
the fruit-women, the incessant babbling and unblushing effrontery 
oT ladies of pleasure, and the licentious conversation of drunken ap- 
prentices and journeymen, arc all nuisances, ‘•juil/tia the playhouse, 
which call loudly for a theatrical poli.e : and, upon quitting the 
theatre, the rush of company that is admitted to sport In the lob- 
bies, the herd of link-boys, hackncy-coachmen, livery-servants, 
pick pockets, ticket-hawkers, &c. &c. who surround the doors, 
prove the absolute necessity of a speedy reform in the avenues. 

If you coincide with my opinion, Mr. Editor, you will, perhaps, 
give this letter a comer in your useful publication. 

A Friend to good Order. 

iS" The Criticism on Mr. Kemble’s KoW^ proved loo long for the 
space vue had reserved for it. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE WIDOW TO HER HOUR-GU\SS, 

BY ROBERT BLOOMFIELD, 

Author of the Farmer*s Boy. 

CoUE, friend, I'll turn thee up again. 
Companion of the lonely hour ; 

Spring, thirty times, hath fed with rain. 

And cloath’d with leaves, my humble bow’r, 
Since thou hast stood. 

In frame of wood, 

On chest, ot window, by my side: 

At every birth, still thou wert near. 

Still spoke thine admonitions clear. 

And when my husband died. 

I’ve often watch'd thy streaming sand. 

And seen the growing mountain rise ; 

And often found life's hopes to stand 
On props as weak, in Wisdom’s eyes 5 
Its conic crown. 

Still sliding down. 

Again heap'd up, then down again ; 

The sand above more hollow grew. 

Like days and years still filtering through. 
And mingling joy and pain. 

When thus I spin, and sometimes sing ; 

For now and then my heart will glow. 

Thou measur’st Time’s expanding wing ; 

By thee the noontide hour I know i 
Though silent thou. 

Still shalt thou bow. 

And jog along thy destin’d way : 

But when I glean the sultry fields. 

When Earth her yellow harvest yields. 

Thou get’st a holliday. 

Steady as Truth, on either end. 

Thy daily task performing well ; 

Thou'rt Meditation's constant friend. 

And strik'st the heart without a bell ; 

« c a 
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Come, lovely May ! 

Thy lengthen'd day 

Shall gild, once more, my native plain : 
C iirl inward her sweet wpodbine flow’r ! 

■ Companion of the lonely hour, 

“ I’U turn thee up again." 


SONNET. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE FARMER'S EOT, 
THOMAS DERMODY. 

Child of the muse ! whom F.ANCYdid not scorn. 
Stooping, delighted, from her staiTy sphere. 

What time, redin’d beneath the blossom'd thorn. 

Thy native song, first woo'd her partial ear; 
Chill'd by oblivious clouds, that from thine eye 
Once far rtmov'd fair Hope's celestial hues, 

That clos'd all converse with a purer shy,— 

Hard was thy fortune then. Child of the Muse I 
But now be every humbler scene forgot. 

Forgot thy menial toil, thy sleepless care. 

No more let Memory paint the wint'ry cot. 

But kindling Favour lighten thy despair. 

Let nobler tasks thy future zeal employ, 

Tho' Feeling can’t forget — The Farmer’s BoyI 


ON VISITING THE PLACE OF INTERMENT. 

OF A 

hWSICAL FRIEND. 

Faint though this humble stone record his name, 
'Tis 'grav’d irradiant on the scroll of Fame ; 
Whether to distant climes the goddess flies. 

Or rests where Albion’s sea-girt fences rise : 
Whether o’er Alpine hills she bend her way. 

Or vales, where lucid Arno loves to stray ! 

High pois’d in air, by no false pencil gloss’d— 
Virtue and Geniusmoum their Cramer lost! 

Mourn worth departed, great as verse can boast, 

A man in science “ in himself an host:" 
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Whose pleasing talent niyviads have confest. 

Felt its vast powers, and hail’d the welcome guest : 
When in yon mouldring pile* the splendid throng. 
Their Handel weeping, heard his seraph song, 
ToCramer Harmony decreed the throne, • 

His lyre’s sweet note celestial as her own 1 

His wond’rous efforts fill’d the clobter’s dome. 

And spread fresh laurels o’er the master’s tomb j 
Nor was his merit to his art confin’d, 

A feeling heart was his — a liberal mind ; 

Frequent his ready hand that aid supplied. 

Which cold and callous apathy denied : — 

Here rests his pallid corse, in full repose. 

From human cares releas’d, from human woes ! 

Yet sure the public, to his memory true. 

Will yield that memory cv’iy honour due. 

Will not, regardless, see his infants bend, f 
But prove each hapless orphan’s guardian friend— • 
And as it feds the luxury to give. 

Cheer them with hopes in brighter days to livej 
By sweet example, teach the youthful breast 
This sacred truth — to bless ij fa be blest. 

Porta. 


MEMORAND.\ DRAMATICA, &c. ‘ 

drury-lane. 

April 14. — Gmrgt Bntniutll—Lt>doiska.—''Ne are sorrj- to state that th« 
exertions of Mr. Charle:. Kemble, in Barniueli and Kera Khan^ (which latter 
character he repeated on the following eiening) have affected his voice in so 
alarming a degree, diat he is, at present, entirely incapacitated for theatrical 
duty. 

17. — Jam Shore — hodoirka. — In consequence of Mr. Aickin’s indisposition, 
the part of Glotter was assigned to Mr. Raymond, who fully entered into the au- 
thor’s design, and certainly excelled bis predecessor in the character, whoso 
powers were never calculated for what are called the villeins of the stage. Th» 
Shore of Siddons is pert'cction itself, and admiration was never carried higher 
tlian on this evening. Mr. Trueman, who is gradually advancing in the good 
opinion of the town, proved himself a most respectable substitute for Mr. Kelly, 
in tlic arduous part of Floreski, 

* The cummemorstioa of Handel, In the Abhey, on which occasloo Cramer was leader off 
Uie moat numerous band that erer assembled in England. 

f A Concer, at Use Xing’s theatre, in tne Haymarket, it fixed fbr tbeir benefit, on the laih 
May, the eraoluineuta arising vherefrom to be rested by proper trustees in the fiaode. 
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19.— Alonzo (first time) by Mr. Holland, who acquitted himidf 
to the perfect satisfaction of the audience, 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

April 4. —Mr. Lewis’s Night— The Ihrmione temporary 

h^gattlUy by Mr. T. Dihdin, which serves as a vehicle for a few loyal songs and 
•entiments, well enough adapted to the occasion. 

17.—Mr. Holman’s Night. — Mr. Holman performed, for the first time, the 
character of i)roc^/y, in his own interesting and much admired comedy of the 
' Yotary of O' ealth, 

92. — Mr. Munden’s Night.— The Good-naiurtd Monden*s Croaker 

is inimitable, and several of the other characters were admirably supported. She* 
ridan’s farce of the Camp succeeded, but, from the imperfect manner in which 
it had been studied, some disapprobation w^ expressed at tl;e conclusion of the 
performance. 

93. Miss Murray’s Night.— This promising young actress undertook, on 
this evening, the characters of Yarieo and Amanthii, Tlicy are both well 
suited to her sWle of acting, and she performed them in a very chaste, simple, 
and affecting manner. The Child of Kature was, on this occasion, compressed, 
by Mrs. Inchbald, into t>wQ acts. 

26. — Mr, Fawcett’s Night.— at Jut<w — Castle of iScrrcff/e.— A ver^’ 
crowded house bore testimony to the merits of this excellent comedian. Mrs. 
Gibbs came forward iu Uie artless Cicely ^ which she played with her usual feeling 
Rnd delicacy. 

king's Theatre, haymarket. 

If SCENERY, which displays, in picturesque variety, the grand conception of 

the artist, and the true and striking effect producetl by his execution If music, 

replete with all that can entrance the mind of the hero it is supposed to 
subdue, and lead it, in rapid whirl, through all the variety of opposing pas- 
sions: the while the composer, with a master’s liand, and, as if gifted by a ma- 
gic power, attracts the fixed attention of every auditor in a vast theatre, wiicre as- 
sembled thousands arc wrapped in cxpressive^silenc^— If graceful action, 
directed by mind, and contrasted by situation, where, at every turn, the painter 

is presented with a striking tlieme : It' all these qualities deserve a w'arm and 

marked encomium, such are combined in the serious opera of Alessandro e Timo- 
teOy and that encomium must not be withheld. 

The story of this opera is taken from the Alexander's Feast of Dryden, and 
the author has shewn much judgment in adapting the subject to the stage. Th« 
music is by Sarti, and may be considered as the most successful effort of that 
master, fienelli, Rosselli, and Banti did perfect ju5ti<% to the characters they 
rc8pcctivel>' sustained. 

We w ere happy to find the stage clear of a race of locusts, with which it haa 
been too long infested, and we sincerely hope their flight is final. 

SADLER'S WELLS, 

The new musical bagatelle called Old Fools, or Lovt's^traiagem, creates half 
an hour’s laugh : the plot is simple, but neat, and the music, by Moorhead, do^ 
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that composer great credit. Gouriet’s Pastoral Ballet, of Filiai Love, or ihe DoubU 
Marriage^ for invention, situation, and story, gives general satisfaction. The 
Ballet of BoadiceUf or the British Amazortf presents a display of scenery and 
silent action, varied, impressive, and interesting. The Pantomime of Peter IVil^ 
kinsy or Uarh'jkin in the Flying fForld, is rich in trick and change, which ar« 
rapiil, striking, and well conducted. The ballet and the pantomime are both the 
fabrication ofC. Dibdin. 

Ric her is returned to the rope, as elegant and surprising as ever. The absence 
•f the ingenious Lonsdale is much to be regretted. 

NEW ROYAL CIRCUS. 

Not satished witli what they have already done, for the accomodation and 
sight ot the audience, the house has, this season, undergone fresh changes, both 
behind and liefore the curtain. The decorative part, by Greenwood, reflects the 
highest credit on that artist’s talents, for design and appropriate embellishment. 
Transtormation, a new dance, by Byrne, who is returned to this kingdom, and 
who is certainly the lirst English dancer we have, and in whicli both he and Mrs. 
B>Tne (late Rossi) made tlielr appearance, richly merited the general encomium 
it received. The Mine^ or the Black Forest of Istria, founded on the same story 
which has been treated by Mr. Sargent, in his Mine, and by Jones in his Cave 
of Idrot is, with great truth, termed a splendid spectacle. The scenery, by 
Greenwood, is equal, for design, p*jint of view, and fliiishing, to any pn»duced 
by that very ingenious young man, who, to all his father’s merit, adds still more 
•I his own. The machinery is surprising, and well conceived : tiie inventor, 
Mr. Branscomb, has aimed at rapid contrast, and he has proved himself an ex- 
cellent mechanic, 

Harleijum^s Bantfuet, or the Magic Feasts partly compiled, partly original, 
icrxns a pleasing close to the evening’s amusement. 

royal amphitheatre, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Although no noveltj*, such is the strong interest attached to the Romance of 
The Block Castle f or The Spirit of Ravia^ excited by the exquisite acting of Young 
Astlcy and Miss Smith, that crowded houses sufficiently testify the maiiager 
would be an enemy to himself were he to lay it aside. The same may be said of 
The DitmorPs Tribunal^ or Harlt^uin^s Enterprizei, The horsemanship, with 
the aid of the unparalleled Smith and Crossman, presents a chef d'veuvre in the 
art. Johannet’s song of All the JVorld turrPd Grinders was loudiv applauded, 
and very deservedly encored. Laurent, recently engaged from the Circus, is 
the neatest clown we ever witnessed. 

RANELACH MASQUERADE. 

Thursday y 17th April, 

Entrance 10s. 6d. — Port Wine 4s. 6d. per Bottle. — When these sort of cntcr- 
biinments are conducted upon this mean and narrow plan, the remit is a vulgrar 
and motley association. There was, on this occasion, neither spirit nor anima- 
tion in the characters, if we except a very humorous and witty Quack 
whom we suspect to be w IM of the lavj. 
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PANTHEON MASQOBRADE. 

Tutiday^ 22nd ^priL 

Entrance One Guinea— for which was given a splendid supper, consiatin| 
of every ridicary in seasou, together with wines of the hrst quality. Here, ot‘ 
course, were assembled many admirable characten, intermixed with a very 
crowded and fasliionable company, and where “ W/, muiic^ and kept 

them togctlier until a late hour. 

) 

Cartwright's musical glasses and philosophical 

I FIRE-WORKS. 

The united skill of Mr. Cartwright and his fair daugiiter, displayed on th« 
musical glasses, forms a pleasing variety— melody cannotgo further. The sounds 
created by their magic touch seem to float in air, and every mind, in the least 
degree allied to sensibility, must acknowledge their soothing and fascinating 
powers. 

The changes occasionally nude in the fire works, arc such as to induce spec- 
tators to make frequent visits. 

SANS SOUCI — LEICESTER FIELDS. 

To what cause we are to attribute the meagre appearance of the audience part 
of this place we know not. Be that as it may, one thing is certain, the grand 
provider of song and rhetoric appears, at all times, a true disciple of ^xt^laughint 
fkih:opktr^z\. all times pleased with himself, 

NAUMACHIA, FLEET-STREET. 

The New System of Muste^ the Sterm andShipivreckf and the other attractions 
of this greatly improved museum of mechanism, entitle the condtictors to every 
•ncouragement. We are happy to End their exertions are so liberally rewarded. 

THE STORMING OF SE RINCAPATAM— LYCEUM. 

The great historic.!! painting of the Stormisc of Serincapatam, by thi 
British ttosps and their alliesy now exhibiting at the Lyceum, docs immortal ho- 
nour to the artist, Mr. Robert Ker f*orter, who, at an age scarcely exceeding 
oneand twentx', has produced a picture which, for grandeur, expression, har- 
mony, grouping, and effect, would reflect credit on the most distinguished ve- 
teran of the ARTS. The subject is highly interesting to Britons, and Mr. Porter 
has availed himself of e% ery information that could be deemed authentic relative 
to the scenery of the PLACE, the costume of the soldiery, and the various cir- 
cumstances of the ATTACK. TiiC painting is executed upon a scale which com- 
prehends 2,550 wjuarc feet of canvas, and contains several hundrc<l figures, with 
portraits of the British officers who distinguished themselves on that occasion. 

We have seldom witnessed an exhibition that, on every account, so com- ■* 
pletely deserved the encourageineut of the public, and the attraction will doubt- 
lou pi^vc as general as the merits of the paiuUog are striking and iAcontesUble* 
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MAILLARDET’S EXHIBITION — SPRING GARDENS. 

The brilliant company at all times to be seen in this elegant and spacioua 
Mom, presents a auiheieat proof that real pretension will ever create patrons. 
The polite attention of Mr. and Mrs. M. to their company, is such as demands 
our particular notice. ' ' - 


HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 

PROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF GARRICK'S MANAGEMENT. 

^ [Continued fyom m.l 


DRURY LANS. 

Staion of 17j9-60. 

Saturday, Se?t. 2i2.— (a) I, Balance, Havard; 2d. Recruit, 

Clough. /«/, Chamhermaid. 25.— JuL M. Dorcas, Mrs. 

Abincton (b). 27. — Stratagem. — Cherry, Mr?. Abington; Mrs. Sullen, 
Mrs, Pritchard. Damon and PhWida.—-}^lopiU5f Moody (c), 29.— iJaWrr.— 
Garrick. Anatomiit. 


(a) “ We have engaged Mr, King and Miss Baker from Ireland J one Mr» 
Moody y a stroller \ Mr. Beard is gone to Covent^Garden^ V/i said to be manager i 
Mr. Afosscpto Ireland.'^ Mr. Cross’s MS. Diary, No. 1. 

The reason of Mr, Mossop’s relinquishing his engagement at Drury-Lane, 
has never been satisfactorily explained. “ It w.ts partly occasioned,” says Mr. 
Wilkinson, “ by an affront he took from Mr. Garrick’s appointing Mr. Mossop 
to act Richard, as we will suppose this night, and iiis first and best character, which 
stood well against Mr. Garrick’s, tliough not so artfully and finely discriminated, 
while at the same time the manager secured a command from the Prince of Wale* 
for the night following; so that when Mossop had finished Richard with remark* 
able credit, in February 1739, to his astonishment, the Mr. Palmer of that age 
stepped forward ami said, * To>morrow uiglit, by command of his Royal High* 
ness the Prince of Wales (his present Majesty) King Richard HI. King Richard 
by Mr. Gamck.* It gave a great damp to what Mr. Mossop had just finished; 
it certainly was galling, and provcrl duplicity and ill-nature, as well as envy.** 
This is not perfectly correct, for it up})cared, from our register, that there waa 
an interval of seven days between the two performances, Mossop having played 
the character on the 27th of February, and Garrick on the 8th of March, 175‘X 
It was vciy probable, however, that Mossop considered this command as an in- 
fringement upon his theatrical rights, and, receiving an advantageous offer from 
Barry and Woodward, he went over to Dublin, where he incurred that series 
of disappointments and misfortunos, which brought him at length to th« 
grave. 

(b) Late Miss Barton, who, since the close of the last season, had united 
herself to Mr. James Abington. The period of her marriage is thus aKcrtained 
within three months. 

(c) In the room of Mr. Beard, gone over to Covent-Garden, where the 
elining health of his father-in-law, Mr. Rich, required his aisiiteiiec, 

• H H— VOL.IX. 
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Oct. 2.— C, Y. Bevil (\it timejy Fleetwood; Tom, King (d), 

ffrom the theatre in Dublin) ‘y Indiana, Mrs. Cibber. Eng. in Paris. 
Bride.^Oimyxx f\stiimejy Holland. HarL Ranger. 5.-5. Husband, hUek 
Doctor. 6. — C. Lorvers. Skepherd*s Holliday, a dance, by Miss Baker, from 
Dublin. V. Unmasked. 

9.— Sir E. Mammon, Bransby ; Tribulation, Clough; Lovewit, 
Packer; Hari. Ranger, 

time for nine years) Double Gallant.-^AXzW, King ; Careless, Ha- 
vard ; Clerimont, Holland ; Sir Wilful, Burton; Sir Harry Atall, Philips; Sir 
Solomon SadlilV, Yates ; Finder, Blakes ; Capt. Stnit, Austin ; Ly. Sadlife, (Ijr 
time) Mrs. Cibber; Clarinda, Miss Macklin; Olivia, Miss Pritchard; 
Wi>hwell, Mrs. Abington ; Ly. Dainty, Mrs. Pritchard. Dancing, 

12.— Garrick ; Duncan, Bransby; Seyward, Moody; Ly. 
Macduff, Mrs. Bennct. D. and Phillida. 13.— D, Gallant. H, Ra?iger, 16. 
^IV.cf the World.’— y\rs. VaxHiWy Mrs. Davies. Fortunatus, Vi.—Uabella. 
77 -Count Baldwin, Burton. Male Coquette. \%.~—D. Gallant. Fortunatus.— 

19. — Rich, III. — K. Henry, Havard. L, Valet. ^Q. — D. (pliant. For-’ 

iunatus, 

22. (c) — K. Henry ^///.— W'olscy, Havard ; Crunmer, Burton ; Anna Bu!t 
len, Mrs. Bennct. H. Ranger. 

23. — M. Ado. — Balthazar, Atkins ; Beatrice, Miss Pritchard. Fortunatus, 

20. — Romeo, Garrick; Juliet, Mrs. Cibber, ine. Chambermaid, 0,4.— Orphan. 
Lethe, 26.— P. Wife, — Col. Bully, (iw/'/A Atkins ; Belinda, Mi^. Davies; 
Ly. Brute, Mrs. Cibber. Fortunatus, 

‘21.— {not acted for eight years) Confederacy.— Dkk, Palmer ; Brass, King ; 
Money trap, Yales; Gripe, Philips; Clip, Ackman; jessamy, Vaughan; 
Clarissa, Mrs. Pritchard ; Araniinta, Mrs. Davies ; Flippanta, Mrs. Clive ; Mrs. 
CJaggit, Mrs. Crdss; Corinna, (Ir/ time) a Young Gentw. (g); and Mrs. 


(d) ** King did Tom •well; Mrs, Clive being taken ill, Mrs, Abington did 
Pktllisy and I borrowed Mrs. Baker from Rich to do Lucinda.^* Crosses D. 

Mr. King made his first appearance on this stage in 1748, but not meeting 
with the encouragement from the managers which he deserved, he left the theatre, 
in the course of twoor three seasons, and engagetl with Mr. Sheridan, in Dublin, 
where such was his extraordinary success, that Garrick now found it his interest 
to invite him back to supply the loss of Mr. Woodward. 

(e) For the entertainment of the Tripoline ambassador. 

(f) It is to be noted that, when Garrick performed Romeo, Mrs, Cibber was 
the Juliet, but when Mr. Fleetwood was the hero of the m ening, the heroine was 
Miss Pritchard. 

(g) The present Miss Pope, who had often acted, as a child, in Miss in her 
Teens, Lethe, the Oracle, Lilliput, See. She was received, on this evening, 
with universal applause, and gave a promise of the excellence at which she, in ) 
very few seasons after, arrived. 

“ I well remember,” observes Mr. Wilkinson, ** on the second night of the 
Confederacy, Mrs. Clive called Miss Pope into the green room, before her going 
9 p the stage, as Corinna, and said to her, ‘ My dear Pope,’ (a sweet appcUalion 
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Jixti\tX.ytobeattemptedbyMf. WiLkinso.v, (h) Harl. Ranger. 

29. — Confederacy. Fortunatm. '^O.^Rehearsa!. H. Ranger. 31. — M, 
Bride, (hr. time) High Life below Stairs (i). — Palmer, \Duke*s Servant'^ 
King, \Sir Harrj^i Servant] O’Brien \L(yvel] Yates, [Philip] Packer, [Freeman] 
'Moody f [KTngi/on, the B!ack] Mrs. Abingtou, [L. Bali] Mr^, Bennet, [L. Char^ 
/otte] Mn. Clive, [Kitty], 

Oct. 1. — Merope. — Narbas, Packer. High Life, 2.— C, Huthand. — Ld. 
Morclove, PHlmor j Ly. Graveairs, Mrs. Bennet; Edging, Mrs. Clive. High 
Life. 3.— Osman, (Ij/imr) Hollajvd. HighLifc, 


indeed for Clive) ‘ yon played particularly well, on Saturday night, as a young 
actress,— now take from me a piece of advice, which I would have every performer 
attend to ; you acted with great and deserved approbation, but to night you must 
endeavour to act better, and e-xpect to receive less applause ; for if you let your 
young heart be too sanguine, and rest on the caprice of public commendation or 
praise, and find yourself disappointed, you will foolishly let it damp your spirits, 
and you will sink beneath yourself; therefore take my advice for your proceed- 
ing on the stage. The violent thunder of applause, last Saturday, on your first 
appearance, was not all deserved ; it was only benevolently bestowed to give you 
the pleasing information that they were well delighted, and had their wannest 
wishes that you would, hereafter, merit the kindness they bestowed on you.’— 
Young performers should remember this lesson, for they are too apt to construe 
kindness and cherishing Into a tribute due to their deserts.” 

(h) Mr. Wilkinson performed Mrs. Amlet, at the particular request of Gar- 
lick. 

(5) High Life helovj StairSy hissed. Cross’s D. 

This trifling disapprobation proceeded from a few footmen, who felt sore at 
the satire which w'as so happily levelled at their abuses. When the farce was 
produced in Edinburgh, the party-coloured fraternity opposed it with all their 
force, and occa»ione<l a riot in the theatre on several nights of performance; 
threatening even tlic lives of someofthc principal actws. “ This insolence, how- 
c^•c^, in some degree, brought about the very reformation k meant to oppose; 
and in part tlie intention of the farce, being the occasion of an association im- 
mediately entered into by almost all the nobility and gentry of Scotland, and 
publicly subscribed to in the periodical papers, whereby they bound themselves 
mutually to each otlier, to put a stop to the absurd and scandalous custom of 
giving vaiU, prevalent no where but in (hesd kingdoms. This piece has beta 
often ascribed to Mr. Townlcy, master of Merchant-Tayloris school; but we 
are assured he only allowed his name to be used as the reputed parent of it, the 
real author being Mr. Garrick.” * 

On this opinion of Mr. Baker, we must remark, that it is very improbable 
that Garrick, if he were the author of this farce, should never have publicly 
acknowledged it; for itdoesnotappearthat that gentleman waseverapt to forego 
his literary pretensions. If the farce were Mr. Townicy’s, the situation he held, 
as master of a public seminary, and his clerical character, will easily account 
for his disinclination to avow it. Victor tells us that this farce did not make 
its appearance till the year 1761. The play bills shew tliat be was mistaken. 

H H A 
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^^—Tamerlnne. — Bajazet, (\%t time) Wilkinson (k). High Life (1).— 
6. — Aichymiu . — Sir Epicure, Bransby. K. -Mrs. Hippesley instead of 

Mrs, A. 7. — Confederacy, High Wf \ 8. — C. Tom, O’Brien j Phillis, 

Mrs, Clive. H. Life, 


(k) Owing to the absence of Mossop, the theatre was at a loss for a Bajaz.et j 
and as the play of Tamerlane was always expected on the 5th of November, Mr, 
Wilkinson was fixed upon as the representative of the tyrant.— The following is 
a relation of what occurrfrl in the interview w hich that gentleman had w ith Gar- 
rick upon the occasion. It a characteristical anecdote, and we hope, therefore, 
to be pardoned the insertion of it. 

** The play of Tamerlane was still rehearsing, and being then in favour at 
Court, X was summoned, by Mr. Holland, into Mr. Garrick’s dressing room* 
Mr. Garrick said he w ished to hear me repeat some of Bajazet’s speeches, in or- 
der to rectify my mistakes, which would be easier to me there, than if corrected 
at rehearsal. Mr. Cross, the prompter, was ordered to attend with the play* 
Mr. Holland, w hose part was Monescs, undertook to act the first scene as Ta- 
iiiicrlane. Mr. Garrick was in high humour, saying, Well now, Cross, hey J 
Why non, this will be loo much for ipy exotic ! Hey, Cross, 1 must do it my- 
self ^ what say you? Hey now’ ! Cross!” Cross replied, ** X am afraid not this 
year. Sir, as the time l» drawing near, and Bajazet is long, and the play must 
be done next Monday.” “ Well now', liey Cross ! why that is true ; but don’t 
you think my brow and eye in Baja-zef ! How do you think I should play it ?” 

O ! Sir,” said Cross, “ like every thing else you do— your Bajazel would be 
ir^omparablc 1” to w hich we all bowed and assented. He then acted a speech 
«<r two in my first scene, and his look was truly inimitable: ** I never shall set 
his like again.” Now my turn came, as he said, for a private docking of luxu- 
rious braJiches ; and here fallows the proof of Mr. Garrick’s favourite wit, which 
I formerly mc.alioned. I went on rehearsing with Holland, my master saying 
Very well ! vastly well indeed, u[>on my word ! Now, now this”— till the 
middle of the scene, where, repeating the long speech of O glorious thought!” 

— Vastly well, hravo !”— till I came to the diHicult finishing line— “ So now 
you know my mind, and question me no further,” ■ /i^^y key no-Wy IVilkin^ 
i*n ! why this is all shittU’-come-sh — re, and my *j— r in a bandbox. — -■■f/c/g 
m'w •was 1 in eager eo-pectation of a t — d as thick as my wist, and as long as 
my arm, and d--n it it is a/I s^uitfer, S : : : : r*.’* 

(1) Mrs. Abington’s name was, this evening, left out of the bill, and no 
actrcsi mentioned a? her stjccesaor, in the character she sustained in the farce, 
till the following day, when Mrs. Hi ppesley performed the part. Mrs. A’s re- 
treat was, therefore, sudden and unexpected. Garrick, indeed, had not ma- 
nifested any intention of promoting her interest, and her salary, at this time, did ' 
not exceed SO shillings a week. Mr. Brown, with whom she had played a few 
years before, at Bath, where he was manager, had now hired the theatre ia ^ 
Smoc k-Alley, and offered her a choice of parts, if she would join him in Dublin, 
whither she immediately resorted, and aixjuited at once thc[reputation of being the 
first comic actress of tiie day. She performed Kitty in the same farce, in which^ 
at D. Lnnc, she represented L. Bab; and her style of drcie in that character 
• Mr. Kiss wss Uarc. 
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9. — flit time for 25 yean) Woman is a Riddle (m).— Courtwell, Pal- 
mer ; Sir Amorous Vainwit, King; Col. Manly, Holland; Vulture, Philips; 
Aspin, Yates; Butler, Bransby ; Miranda, Mrs, Yates; Clarinda, Mrs. Beonet; 
Ly. Outside, Mrs. Pritchard, H. Life, 

10. — JT, Lfijr. — Glostcr, Davies ; Stc«*ard, Perry, Anatomist, 

mat^t a Riddle, H, Life 13. — E, M, in hii Humour, H.Ltfe, 14. — fVo- 
man?s a Riddle, H, Life, 15, — K, Lear, M, Doctor, 16. — Stratagem, H, 
Life, 

17,— /’Ij/ time for tum yean) Amphitryon^ or /Ae /wo .Jupiter, Hol- 

land ; Aniphitiyon, Havard ; Sosia, (\st T{me) Kino; Mercury, Palmer; 
Judge Gripus, Philips; Pheebus, Scrase; Night, Miss Hippisley ; PhaKlra, Mrs. 
Clive; Bromia, Mrs. Bradshaw; Alcmena, Mrs. Yates. H, Life. 

19. — }y, a Riddle, Fortunatus, 20. — S. Lucetta, Mrs. Bennet, 

Fortunatut, 21. — Isabella, H. Life, 22. — IVonder. — Col. Briton, Palmer; 
Frederick, Packer ; Inis, Mrs. Bradshaw. CAd/»/r/.— Damon and Laura /'I r/ //wry 
Mrs. Vernon and Miss Young. 23. — Rehearsal, Fortunatus. 24.— Cbma/x.-^ 
(\sttime) Fleetwood; IstBacchannal, a Gent, {n) (his first appearance )Fm- 
phrosyne, a LADY(n) (her first appearance) X\\q Lady, Mrs. Cibber. Apprentice. 
—Dick, King. 26. — Comus, Harlequin Ranger, 27.— Haw/r/ — Fleetwood ; 
Ostrick, Perry ; Ophelia, Mrs. Cibber, H. Life, 23,— A'. Lear. M, Doctor. 
30 {p),—francred and Sigis. Guardian, 


was so much admired, that the Abington Cap was soon exposed in all the miUi- 
aePs shops in Dublin. 

(m) A comedy by Christopher* Bullock, the actor, altered from a Spaniili 
comedy, called La Dama Duende, or, Woman^s the Devil. Savage, the poet, 
laid claim to this piece, and had a dispute with Bullock about the property of it. 
Mrs. Price, wife of one of the Baron’s of the Exchequer, had translated the Spa- 
nish play, and, having inadvertently given copies of her performance to both 
the persons abovementioned, each of whom thought himself exclusively favoured 
with the translation, the contendon very naturally arose. The comedy has con- 
siderable merit. It was nrst acted in Lincoln’s-lnn-Fields, in the year 1716. 
Baker, in his 1st vol. of the Biog, Dram, hxes the date of its publicatitm in 
1718. In vol. 2 he places ita year later. 

(n) The names of these candidates, though they succeeded well enough to re- 
peat their performances, are no where recorded. 

(o) The 29th being a Thanksgiving Day^ the theatre was not opened ; an 
cxaihple of decorum which it would have been no discredit to have followed on 
limilar occasions of a more recent date. See Vol. V. of this work p. 39. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, &c. 

Copenhagen.— On the anniversary of the birth of the King of Denmark, 
Herman ofUnna, a drama in five acts, with chorusses and dances, the compo- 
aition of the Abb^ Vogler, was performed at Copenhagen, at the Theatre of the 
Opera* The applause with which this piece was received is beyond example, and 
\ • Tiasr «rrsa«eatl/ rti him U>t carisUan naae of Cbtrler. 
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mnth evrry represontadon the crowd of people wishing to obtain admission in- 
crea:>es. On the day of the second representation, three persons were crushed to 
death. At scren in the morning all the doors of the opera-house are beseiged, 
though they are not opened before twelve at noon„ Even on the night of the 
leventh representation, some lives were lost. The music is highly spoken of. 
Connoi-fseur# value Vogler^s chorusscs as high as those of Handel. 

The pby, wc suppose, is taken from the German novel of the same title, upoa 
which Mr. Boaden founded his tragedy of the Secret Tribunal, 

The M.anchester Dispute. — ‘ 1 take the liberty of sending you a copy 
of the first edition of ** The Peep into the Manchester Theatre,” w hich your cor- 
yespondent of last monUi has well characterised by the epithets “ vulgar and 
acurrilous.” It is forwarded to you for the purp<)sc of enabling you to judge of it 
in its uncorrected state. Whetljer the author is not as impudent and regardless 
oftrulh as c\er, in saving that Candid has pointed out but typographical 
errors in his production, a very slight inspection of it is sufHcient to determine. 
Are any of those errors corrected in a subsw|uent edition ? (for, alas ! such a pub- 
lication reached a se ond editiort)’^ Tins question may be answered in the 
ricgative. Where then can the deficiency rest but with the writer ? I am not so 
willing to admit, with your correspondent, that Mr. Crosses letter is exceedingly 
well written, even Uiough it h generally ascribed to the person who printed it; 
nor can 1 allow that any thing he adduces, in his own favour, comes properly 
within the consideration of the public^ That the profession he has chosen is at- 
tended w ith many didiculUes is true, but why then did be run into them ? If 
the public had drawn him to such an extremity, he might certainly have urged 
them in cxleimation; but the /act is, that he could get more money in a printer^i 
empluynrent thai^ in a mauagePs. What he says about the injustice of expecting 
m a lame man the agility of youth, and of blaming a blind man for the defect of 
his visual organs, may be very pretty, but nothing more; for the most humane 
persons would refiect upon a lame man’s defects if he offered to nm a race, or a 
blind man’s if he offered to paint a portrait ; — and yet this is exactly Mr. Cross’s 
case, for he is not forcc<i upon the stJ^e, and yet he is therey without the requi- 
site qualifications. A man must have a beginning to become an actor, but if 
his first attempts are bad (and lam sorry to say that this town is unanimous in 
tliinking so of Mr. Cross’s) important characters in the theatre of such a town as 
Manchester are not exactly what an actor should be allowed to ap])ear in. He 
has been repeatedly obtruded upon us, in Captain Belville, HasKui, Sir Edward 
])iisliaway, &c« and, lastly, in Adeibcrt, the hero of Prince Hoare*s Sighs, This 
last impropriety is tu be attributed to Mr. Want, who, we should imagine, was 
net ill then, tor he pcrforu'.cd, in a day or two afterwards, seemingly in perfect 
health; in consequence of w hose dcfrctlon, upon that occasion, the wiiole cast of 
the play was turned topsy-tui^ y, to the great amusement of the audience. We 
differ with Mr. Cross; likewise, in what he insinuates about the propriety of a 
longer trial; for we conceive that he has had a very long and patient hearing,# 
from the middle Deceml>cr to the middle of February', when bis pamphlet ap- 
peared; during which time, in addition to the characters alrc:idy mentioned, 
he was suffered to perform AJonro, in Pizarro, no less than ten times. To cut 
the matter short: the public had only to consider him as an actor, and they 
ha>e deemed him a bad one; which, indepenikBi of a Uttk impertiaence 
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irh^n public disapprobation of his appearance was expressed, ought to be a suf- 
ficient warning to the managers. The inhabitants of Manchester will nes'er 
suffer Mr. C. much upon the stage, at present. An appeal to their humanity 
may le\*y a lax upon their pockets, but can never induce them to tolerate or 
applaud imperfection. The author of a “ Peep” is certainly nota^ar^er; — it 
was hatched at a tavern, kept by one Ralph Barber, originally a shoemaker, who 
^ttimpud several characters himself, a few years ago, without success, and who 
has been favoured with a benefit, by the present managers, more than once, sinew 
he ceased to have any pobilivc claim upon their notice, it is supposed that thw 
company might have avoided all the abuse of that pamphlet, by taking their 
glasses there as they did two or three years ago.’ ' 

Another pamphlet has been publislied, in addition to those enunaerated in the 
last Mirror, in consequence of an advertisement from Mr. Ward, wherein he 
accuses the author of Impartial Rfjlections of malignity and falshood, and reflects 
upon Mr. Raymond (ncm’ of Prury-X^ne) for quitting the company. The pain* 
phlct in question is entitled ^ Letter to Mr, IVard, &c. and is written by th® 
author of the Refiectiom^ w ho produces K»me facts in support of the charges ex- 
hibited against him of parsimony and Uliberality' as a manager, and of inactivity 
as a performer, to which cause he, in part, attributes tiie weak state of the com- 
pany, and the consequent dissatisfaction of the public. There is a talk of Mr, 
Banks retiring from the management. 

Theatre Edinburoh.— ‘ I am one of those mortals, Mr. Editor, who, like 
DaugU, hate all politics but those of the theatre, w hich has long been my fa- 
•vouritc amusement of course I have l>ecn an admirer of your Monthly Mirror, 
to which I have been a subscriber since its establisbiiicnt: nor do I think it any 
flattery, when I assert it to be the most entertaining work of the kind now pub- 
lished. 

* I often feel liighly gratified by your dramatic intelligence, which, in general, 
seems written by those who are well versed in the subject of which they treaty 
their ob^rv.itions binug the effect of suimd discernment and imj^rtiaHty. But, 
all then perfeetiom nctwithstandifjg, you, as well as any otlier editor of a work 
of this nature, maj be imjiosed upon j especially respecting what is said to have 
happened at the distance of four hundred miles from your residence. What i 
allude to is, the account of the Edlnburglt comedians, in your last Mirror j aixd 
particularly that part of it wliich relates to Mr. M’Crendy, Manager of the Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield Theatres ; of wlmm it is said, ** that his manner is easy,” 
that he make** a conspicuous figure” in Marplot and Tangent, tl\at he “ appear% 
to great advantage” in Tinsel and Qcxlio : and yet this dramatic logician add* 
that this gentleman wanting in ** variety of action and deportment,” as wel^ 
as in those little elegancies and graces of manner necessary- for genteel come- 
dy,” which are glaring in his young Mirulxd, Archer, and young Marlow. 
Now to me these arc inexplicable paradoxes. And I will thank either the gen- 
tleman, whose description I now fmd fault w ith, or any other person, to point 
out -luhat graces of manner, and variety in action is required for young Marlow, 
Archer, and young Mirabel, that are not as necessary in Tangent, Marplot, 
Tinsel, and Clodio. 1 know they arc different characters ^ that some of theiu 
are gentle:r.en, and others of them are denominated fops. But 1 id^ould like to. 
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••e those qualifications pourtrayed, which are proper for the one cast> and not 
for the other. I am afraid such distinctions in writing, are 

— ** Like wit. 

Much talk’d of, not to be defin’d.” 

« Is not Mr, Lewis the best Ranger and Archer now on the Stage ? And will 
«nv man say he is not fit for Tangent, Tinsel, and Clodio ? Was not Woodward 
the best fop of his time ; and where was a better Ranger ? But I think more illus- 
trations on the point unnecessary. To conclude, I consider this performer as the 
best genteel comedian we have had (for ft season) these many years., Tire publie 
here are displeased if he is left out of any play that is presented. 

•Nature seems to have fitted him for the sprightly, the air>', the agreeable sons 
^Thalia. In proof of which, I refer you to all the strictures on those plays in 
which he has appeared in this city. In particular to the criticisms of “Timothy 
Plain/’ whose judgment and impartiality, now for four years that he has fa^ 
Toured the public with his remarks, has never been questioned — to the observa- 
tions of Crito also— and to your old friend, and Justly admired comedian, Mr. 
Quick, at present, I believe, in the capital ; who wras lately an eye w itness hs 
the reception Mr. M^Crcady met in this place, and the estimation in which his 
performances were held. These, Sir, arc my sentkncnts, and the offspring of 
truth only ^ nor have I any purpose to serve, but to give sterling merit its due 
Yeward« • I am, yours, &c. 

‘ Edinbre? 16th 1800. * Lew'Son.* 

Edinburgh. — ‘Having, last month, given some account of 
the strength of our tlieatrical company, I return, according to my promise, to 
offer you a few remarks on the performances of the season. The comedies w liich 
were acted during Quick’s engagements were, in general, tolerably well suited to 
the cast of the company. Among those which were bent performed may be 
noticed “ Every one has his Fault,” “ Love makes a Man,” and “ The Way to 
keep him.” The former of these, in particular, was very ably supported by the 
Irwin and Lady Eleanor of Woods and Mrs. Kemble, by the spirit and vivacity 
of M’Crcad}', in Sir Robert Ramble, and by the mixture of senjiment and hu- 
mour, which were happily blended in the harmony of Swcndall. I cannot omit, 
Kkewise, to mention the very happy and masterly performance of Woods and 
Mrs. Kemble in the Lovemorcs of Murphy’s comedy: the former pourtrayed, 
with much art, the insidious meanness of the character, particularlj- in the scene 
where he receives the confidence of Sir Bashful, and that w here he is detected at 
the Widow Belmourisj and tlie latter rallied her husband, in the last act, with 
inimitable archness. Many of the other plays, however, such as the Drummer, 
the Rivals, and the Busy Body, were got up in a most disgraceful manner.— 
Quick had the Duenna for his benefit, which was cast with the whole strength of 
the company, and was, on the whole, better represented than it has been for 
many yean. Quick’s exquisite performance of Isaac Mendoza was hardly less 
successfully seconded by Rock, in Don Jerome. Making allowance for the defi- 
ciency of her vocal powers, Mrs. Kemble was e\’ery thing that could be wished 
in the part of Louisa ; and Clara found an adequate representative in Mrs. Bram- 
well. From the deficiency of our male singers, (for Cooke is the only perfom\er 
who can utter a note, and he personated Anihonio) Miss Perry was obliged ta 
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Mafumc the breeches, and to perform Carlos : she looked unoomnwoly srell, and 
aung witii so imicb taste, that %e had no reason to regret the wan^ of a male 
preseotative. Miss Biggs was the Duenna, aud, hud she not indulged rather 
much m caricature, she would have been very successful. Since Quick’s depart 
tare, Pizarro has been the chief source of atlractiun. TLe scenery Mas, in genera^ 
rcry well painted, but was not so liberally bestowed as it ought to have been ; 
our oki battered landscapc-scoies more tiian once intruded themselves, and out 
wery hoc view of the Peruvian country was spoiled by tlie want of new side* 
•cenes. The dresses were, in general, rich and appropriate. The character 
Piearro could not well have found a representative more happily suited to it thaui 
Mr. Woods. The otumine cast of his countenance, the formality of his demea- 
nour, and the malice of his sneer, are well adapted to exhibit, in chaste and vi« 
wid colours, the cool, subtle, and inflexible ^TaiU. His expression of joy, a 1 ^ 
Alonzo’s captivity, and his ironical pity for Alonao’s child, conveyed, with in- 
describable force, the idea of deep and cruel malignity. The part is completely 
within bis powers; and those who think he performed it tamely, only proclaim 
their ignorance of the just laws of dramatic representation. Siddons^s pertbr- 
mance of Kolia has gained him much deserved reputation. It is a curions mix- 
ture of beauties and defects ; but, to his credit be it said, the latter have diou* 
aished nightly since his krst performance of that character, and he has neither 
•pared poius nor despised advice, where thev* could be useful in improving his re- 
presentation. He is not endowed with that mcUUli^nt eloquence, which is re- 
quired to give the adequate effect to Kolia’s celebrated address to his soldiers ; and« 
snstcaii of varied intonatkm, he was forced to substitute abrupt transitions of voice, 
more suited to passionate than rhetorical decJamalion. In the scene where he 14 
accused by Cora, ite exhibited the rending anguish of his mind with truth and 
f«reling. lu the prison scene he was peculiarly liappy ; bis expression of joy, 
wiicn the ccutinel consents to admit him to Alonzo, was admirably con- 
ceived and executed ; and the only blemish in the whole was the violence with 
which he recited a simple reflection on the attachment of all animals to their ofT- 
fpring, after the centinel’s departure. In the subsequent scene, in Pizarro’s lent, 
though he was not so successful in painting the struggle of his feelings when deli- 
berating on Rzarro’s murder, he displayed the proud generosity of the ch.aractcf 
in the dialc^uc with Pizarro, with the animation and energy of a master. In the 
rescue of Cora’s child, his acting was unexceptionable. The part of Cora is well 
suiU'd to Mrs. Kemble’s talents, and she displayed the warm aflections of the 
•huraclcr with all the judgment, feeling, and simpHdty', for w hich she is so much 
distinguished. In the scene where she accuses Kolia of treachery, she was pecu- 
liarly excellent. The tempest scene was m much curtailed, and is, in itself, so 
much detached from tl»c previous course of the plot, that I cannot well conceive 
bow any actress could make h iiitcresting. M’Creadv' personated Alonzo. I 
have fonncrlv mentioned that tins gentleman appears to much more achantage 
in comedy tiiau ip tragedy, and he was peculiarly unfortunate in having this 
character cast to his. lot,^ for which neither bis figure, countenance, nor style of 
acting are adapted. The long speeches in the scene with Pizarro were but ill 
graced by his monotonous voice and broken sentences ; he w*as more successful^ 
however, in the prison scene, and as he was every where attentive to propriety, 
he went through the part decently. It would be unfair to enter into aininutift 
\ I— yoL. IX. 
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«riticum of Miss Perry’s Elvira, as it is a character confessedly above her powers. Ja 
point of figure, indeed, she is well adapted to it ; but her voice is much too feeble 
for impassioned declamation. Swendall was respectable in the part of Las Casas. 
The eflfect of the play was much injured by the wretched manner in which the se- 
condary characters, were represented, such as Valverde, the blind Peruvian £cc« 
It would be unreasonable and absurd to ex^>ect good actors for the representation 
of such characters, but they ought at least to have been filled by men who could 
speak English decently. As to the other novelties of the season 1 cannot say rauck 
in their favour. The Birth Day has been among the best perionned of them 
Swendall’s Jack Junk was a correct and characteristic performance ; Rock, though 
out of his usual line, was very happy in the old Captain; and 1 seldom recollect 
to have seen Miss Biggs to such advantage as in the part of Mrs. Moral. Laugh 
when you can was, also, for the first time, brought forward this season ; but it 
was so miserably performed, with the exception of M’Crcady in Gossamer, Sid- 
dons in Sambo, and Miss Perry in Mrs. Mortimer, that it did no credit either t<a 
the manager or his company. 'I'lieWisc Man of the East has been performed, how- 
ever, with the w’holc strength of the company, though I have not seen it ; and Speed 
the Plough is in preparation. Hardl}' one old play has been acted since Quick’s 
departure; the blanks between the novelties have beep filled up with other modern 
comedies, and German Dramas, and with asingulat succession of first appearances 
of young Thespians, who have been uniformly damned. Our farces have been 
chiefly supported by the exc^lence with which some one character has been per- 
formed in them. The principal of those characters have been Mrs. Kemble’s 
Nell, Cowslip, and Msrgaretta; Rock’s Murdock Delany, andNipperkin ; Miss 
Perry’s Poor Soldiery Wood’s Petruchio; and Koble’s Robin Roughhead, the 
only character which is performed decently by that actor. I am, Sir, 

^ Edinburgh, April 14th, 1800. “ Yours, with respect, 

“ A Louncek.,’? 


PHENOMENON AND CELESTIAL NOTICES. 

On the 5th Aprils from about noon for near an hour ^ an Halo, 
▼cry distinctly colour’d, was seen to surround the sun: forming a very even 
circle, the radius of which, taken by an instrument, was 22®, am! consequently its 
whole diameter 44 degrees. It was, as usual, ahout half a degree in breadth ; 
and, throughout, well defin’d. The dark vapour, which was bounded by this 
circle of refracted light, had itself a very striking appearance. • 

On the 13th, about eleven at night, the He»ic7;e//u» planet, then very near 
0 VirginiSi was remarkably well defin’d and brilliant, and might have been seen 
with ease with a common opera glass ; or even with the naked eje, if previously 
well acquainted with its position, and a little habituated to its appearance. Its 
bluish light and distinctly round planetary form well ascertain’d it. But it is 
certainly much brigliter than, considering its moderate size, and its amazing dis- 
tence of about nineteen hundred millions of miles, could have been well exj^ected. 
A power from about 100 to 250, or 300, shew’tl it best ; though, as has been said 
alreaily, a very small magnifying pow'cr indeed was sulTicicnt to distinguish it. 

* 7/ oi (6n Ha/ If ‘ Apt il 1 SOO. C. L. 
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INTERESTING SELECTIONS. 


As th« editor admits, very properly, selections valuable in themselves, and 
which have not been vulgar-hackneyM in the eyes of men,” he will here re» 
eeive Rousseau’s celebrated Riddle (as it is commonly called>— though it certainly • 

belonp to a much higher class) of ** A Portrait,”— with an elegant tranalatiens 
not tent as original. 

£/Kant d: Party (rfant de la n&tvrty 

Sans pralongtr lei jouriy J^eirpecke de mnurir ; 

Tilts je uth vraiy phije fah iPimposturfy 
"Et dcviens trop Jcune af'jrce de vleiVir, 

Offspring of Nature, though the child of art, 

I, without ICDgtiicning life, from death withholds 

Wlien faithful, must 1 act th’ impostor's part. 

And grow too young by living to be old. 

CAK.LOS. 


T«s following lines, first published in 1647, have some intrinsic merit. But 
Sf they were, as a learned commentator suggests, the occasion of the ll Penseroio 
of hlilton, as ** being the plarty w hich is there drawn out into larger dimensions,” 
they have a merit beyond their own, in the opinion of every lover of Saglish 
poetry. 

Hence, all you vain delights. 

As short as arc ih^iights 

Wherein you spend your folly. 

There’s nought in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to sce’t 
• But only melancholy ; 

Oh ! sweetest Melancholy t 
Welcome folded arms, and fixed eyes, 

A sigh that, piercing, mortifies : 

A look that's fastened to the ground j 
A tongue chain’d up— without a sound. 

FcAintain heads, and pathless groves, • 

Places which pale passion loves, 

* Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 

Axe warmly hous’d, save bats and owls^ 

A midnight bell— a parting groan— 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 

Then stretch our bones, in a still, gloomy valley : 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy. 

z. 
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DOMESTIC e\tf:nts. 


The commerc ia l hotue of Bm d, BeofieM, and C6. lias at length bsea 
declared bankmpts, in the Gazette, previous to which government issued an 
extent against all the property that could be found. The amount of the deht 
H £ 150,000 It is bdievod that Mr. Bcnfieid*s effects in India will be equal to 
ansa er this deficiency. 

The improvements in the vicinity of the bank are renewed, on an extensive 
scale. A spacious street has been marketl out, and will soon be begun, to lead 
to Finsburj'-squarc, through Great and Little Bell-Alley, and, in the course of 
five years, the whole of Bartholomew-Lane is to come down, and Uie street 
widened as far as Prcscptl’s, thebanker* 

On the motion of the Lord ChanedTor, to the Irish parliament, on the ques- 
tion of the Union, a clause was introduced to limit the prerogative of the crown 
In the creation of Irish peers ; That, for every three that shall become extinct, 
his Majesty shall create one, until the whole nwnber sliall be reduced to 100, at 
which number U should be stationarj'. 

The poblicatkm of tafw of ghosts and witches, and novds treating of robbeia, 
impostors, ficc, has been prohibited in the Austrian Dominions, 

General Washington has written a lilstorj’ of the origin, progress, and com-» 
yirtion of the American revolution, which has bcCT found amongst his papers. 

Redbraes Villa, near Edinburgh, is about to be converted into a public gar- 
ujwn the plan and in imitation of the commaruiing and unequalled beautiev 
•f our VauxhalK 

Two thousand one hundred and twenty oak trees, in Dean forest, are about 
to he cut down for the use of the navy j— 650 of these arc of superior quality. 

Miss Ives, of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, spun 300 hanks from one pound of 
wool, which, if extended, would reach 95 miles. 

In the course of last year there died 21 inhabitants of Sw*afniam, in Norfolk, 
whose xmited ages amounted to 1,589. 

The valuable copper mine, which has been worked since the year 263, in the 
mountain of Rammelsberg, near Godar, has been, with its contiguous works, 
entirely destroyed by fire, which, on the 16U\ ult. had spread to the depth of 
*760 feet below the surface. 

Tlic national institute at Paris recently received a letter '*rom Brogsonct, at 
Mogodorc^ stating that the plague coutinued to make dreadful ravages in Bar<-> 
barv, where several large towns were entirely dopopulated. “ At Morocco, 
IhOO persons have died in one day. The dead bodies fill the streets. The con-« 
^ternatioii is general, no precaution whatever ii taken. Morocco is literally 
a desart, where dogs and birds uf prey dispute their right to the putrifyiug and 
fiUtrified carcases,’* 

Cow-Pox.— Inoculation for this disorder is become very prevalent w ith the 
faculty throughout the kingdom, and !^ms to answer the most sanguine expec- 
tations that have been entertained of it. Mr. Hastings, surgeon of the North 
Giouetster militia, has lately imx:ulated, in ^acx^ upwards ot* 300 persons, of 
all ages, with the most complete success. 
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Chelmsporo. — Some evenings since an infirm old man, a sell ool master, at 
Donyland, returning home, attended by a young girl, the night being dark, he 
frU over a bridge, %vhich, much to the shame of the county, has for many month! 
been without railing, a short dUtance from Old Hythe Bell. The giri, with sin- 
gular constancy, for some hours laboured to save him j frequently, when in the 
act of raising him from the water, the bank on which she kneeled gave way, and 
they would fall together, but, by perseverance, she at length succeetted to preserve 
his life. — This is the seventh time of his being rescued from impending death by 
means comparatively trivial. 

Loughborough. — A short time back, on the arrival of the baggage-waggon, 
belonging to the 4th dragoons at an inn in this town, the wife of one of the private* 
was taken in travail, and on being carried into the house, was delivered ; but th* 
Jindlady, the mother of several children, with inhumanitj' almost incredible, com- 
pelled her instantly to quit the house ; and she was accordingly, with her infant, 
not an hour old, carried, during one of the coldest days in the year, to other lodg- 
ings. The act, we are of opinion, is cognizable in law ^ and we trust the brutal 
perpetrator will be subjected to its severest penalties. 

A man named Cocker lately dletl at Rattery, in Devon, aged 105 : till w'lthia 
two days of his death he retained the use of his limbs and faculties; he was carried 
to the grave by his grandsons, and followed by one hundred and tliirty-nine of lus 
children, grandchildren, and great grandchildren. 

The Hast-India Company have resolved that the Cadets educated at Wool- 
wich, who, by their progress in their different studies, are first reported qualified 
to proceed to India, shall have precedence in the Artillery and Engineer Corps, 
wiUioutany reference to the dates oftlieir original appointments. This regulation 
must be attended with the best effects, in promoting emulation at the Academy. 

Our Government in India has granted pensions for life to the following prin- 
dpal surviving Sirdars of the late Tippo<i Sultann, to the amount specified after 
the name of each, viz.— Mccr Gholum Ali Mcer, Suddoor, 3000 Star Pagodas per 
annum ; Gholum Ali Khan, Vakeel, 3000 ; Ali Reza Khan, ditto, 3000 ; Bad- 
rua Zemaun Khan, 3000, Syed, Mahomed Khan, 2-KX); and to persons who 
held inferior o/ficcs under the late Government of Mysore, stipends or allowance! 
equal to half their salaries granted by the Sullaun ; such stipends to be continued 
to them during good behaviour, or so long as they should remain unemployed, 
wither by the Company or its Allies. 

On a review of the last campaign in Italy, there a’cre fought 16 battles, 
and 120 engagements ; there were taken by the Allies 1 9 strong places, 4,301 piece# 
of cannon, 14 howitzers, 3S mortars, 129 waggons of ammunition, 80,759 mus- 
kets, 500,000 cartridges, and upwards of 13,000 quintalsof poa-der. Theenemy 
had 73,274 killed and wounded, and lost 78,401 prisoners. They had one Gene- 
ral in Chief killed, and another wounded ; and, amongst the prisoners, we reckoned 
18 Generals of Division, and several others ofinfcrlor rank. 

When the measure of the Union with the sister Kingdom is completed, one 
of the first advantages to result from it to the Empire at large, will, we understand, 
be the establishment of Dock-yards at the principal Ports of Ireland, with addition- 
al divisions of Marines to protect them. Tlie wisdom of tliis system is equally 
conspicuous in each of its parts ; nor can a Corps that has, on such various occa- 
#tans, disCinguiahed itself for its utility and gallantry, bf tog largtiy augmented. • 
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A new dock-yard is about to be formed on the Isle of Grain, near the Salt- 
pans ; there is great deptii of water, and the situation is convenient. ShcemeM 
yard is, in this case, to be reserved for tl>e victualling and ordnance departments. 

Amongst the abuses which call loudest for investigation, is the power at pre- 
*ent possessed by notorious culprits, of transfirringf or making over their pro- 
perty, previous to conviction, by which, in cases short of deatli, they set the law 
at total defiance. 

The King has caused an over-shot Mill to be erected, and worked by the waste 
water which falls from the lake below the I-odge in Windsor Park. Here a suf- 
ficient quantity of com, two- thirds wheat and one-third rj e, is ground and dres- 
sed, and delivered to the labourers at 14d. per stone of 14 lb, in quantities suitable 
to the extent of their families. 

It is said to be the intention of Government, that the Imperial Parliament, on 
meeting, shall vote itj competence to sit for seven years j notwithstanding which 
a dissolution shall take place so soon as the term of seven years, for which the pre- 
sent House of Commons was elected, shall have expired, provided the country ic 
at that time in a state to render a new election eligible. 

The ^mi de\ L/ih asserts, that Unere are in London 150,000 persons liable td 
be taken up by the Police, including 50,000 Prostitutes, 30(X) Black Legs, 1500 
street Musicians, and 2000 Jews, dealing in the str(^cU in old cloaths and coun- 
terfeit mone 3 ’. 

The long-deferred election of a Pope is at length terminated. A Cardinal 
Chiaramoute (whose pretensions were hitlierto not generally known) has beeii 
elevated to the Chair of St. Peter, by a great majority of votes. The Vienna let- 
ters state, that his Holiness liad taken the title of Pius V'll. He is of the order 
of the Benedictines, hitherto Bishop of Imola, a native of Cesena, and 58 year* 
of age. 

Tlie ice on the Lake of Lubalin lately changed its colour, externally into sca- 
jrecn, and internally' into sky-blue. The water below is quite clear, and withoul^ 
at»y colour, but the w’ater produced by the melted ice is grecii, and, when held 
from tl)e light, is of a reddish hue. 

The gri^t loss of Lambs by the turning sickness is attributed to their head* 
being shorn. In the county of Schouburg that disease has entirely ceased during 
t)»e last fourteen years which the practice has been discontinued. 

A machine is said to be constructing at Amsterdam, by which the entrance of 
the Tcxel, it is added, may be easily and effectually interrupted in ihe event of 
renewed invasion. 

A siiiall plant, producing silk wool, similar to that of Syria, and equal in quali- 
^ , has lately been discovered on some mountains in South Prussia, 

A letter from Berne, of the 28th ult. on the authority of a French Officer, 
states, that the French armies, during the last campaign, lost, in killed alone, 
116,400 men, exclusive of the Neapolitan war, and tliC wounded he estimates at 
an equal number. 

An ash tree w as lately cut down at ^roughton-Hall near Skipton, which con- 
tained upwards of 500 feet of sound wood. The bole was 13 feet long, squared 
3 feet 9 inches, and contains 182 feet of w ockI. 

A Botanist has made the following curious statement relative to the number Of 
grattes on which various animals feed, and the number they reject:—** Cows wiU 
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5eed on 376 kinds of grass, and reject 218 ; goats will feed on 449 kinds, and re* 
ject 136 ) sheep will feed on 387 kinds, and reject 141 ; a horse will feed on 262 
kinds, and reject 312} swine are contented with 73 kinds of vegetables, but them 
are 171 which the>' will not make use of.” 

The Society for the relief of persom imprisoned for small debts have resto* 
red to society 17,033 persons, at an average, including every cxpcnce, of 21. Ill, 
6d. each. 

Tippoo, who was O'cr a slave to bigotrv' and superstition, on his accession to 
the Throne of Mysore, banished from Senanda and Badnon upwards of 70,000 
of their Christian inhabitants. The immediate consequence was, a reduction of 
the revenues of those districts from 18 to 10 lacks of pagodas. 

The wife of a farmer at Wavenden, in Buckinghamshire, was lately d elivered 
of three children. What is singular a day intervened l>etween the birth of each. 

Letters from all parts of the country communicate the most gratifying ac« 
counts of vegetation of all descriptions. Sv promising a spring has not been knows, 
for many years. 

A living worth 5001. a year, in the gift of one of the Oxford Colleges, is now, 
vacant, leaving, it is stated, been refused by the eight senior Fellows. 

Upwards of one hundred of the principal inhabitants ol' Ix^s have agreed not 
to suffer lamb to be used in tlieir families fur three months, wdth a view to in cream 
the stock ofmutton, and conscc^ucrvtiy to lower its price. 

An ewe, belonging to T. Reed, Es<|. of Mardon W'oole, in Ncrthumberland^ 
yeaned five lambs, four of which arc still living} the other appeared to be some- 
thing of an embryo foetus, though nearly perfect. What adds to the surprise is, 
that the same ewe had an ctjual number at caclj time for the two preceding years* 

A letter from Leghorn, March relates, that there w'cre 837 persons on 
board the Queen Cliarlotte at the time of the calamitous fire, only 158 of whom 
were saved. The persevering exertions of the Captain, Officers, and crew, during, 
four hours, is beyond all precedent, 

J. Smith, cook of H. M. S, Brilliant, has been sentenced by a Court-martial, 
held at Portsmouth, to 12 montlis imprisonment, for seditious expressions} W. 
Bold, accuttd of having heardf and not reported this (^‘eticey was aquitted on »c- 
uount of being deaf. 

A Lieutenant of H. M. S. Reliance passed tlirougb a passage recently dis- 
covered between Van Diemon’s Land and New Soutli Wales, and returned round 
die SoulJi Ca[>c. 

Coals of excellent quality have been found at Port Jackson, from whence* 
sliip load has been conveyed to Bengal, 

Wctlnesday April 9th, Just after a shower of rain, the inhabitants of Stoke by 
Clare, Suffolk, were much alarmed at the suddcuapp(?aranceofa numerous swarra 
of animals on the village green, much of the siiapc and meagre frame of the grub 
gr.isshoppCT, so calicd, w ith long black legs, black heads, and gogling eyes. They 
mnained there for sontc iiours, and the herbage oii w hich they preyed w as found 
loonialtcr to have lost much of iU verdure. They were seen the next day, in the 
neighi>ourhood, grubbing a young hedge-row on the road-side, and areconiider- 
•d .as locusts ot a very’ dt^strurtivc species, and their presence much dreaded, as 
»• attempts that have as yet been used to destroy tbcui have succeeded. About 
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ikise ytan &a iosccft, veil knovo to naturaUsU to be a species of locust, bqt 
Jailer, and of a ^ore terri/ic appearance, a as found on the CoDege grouiuls at Stoke, 
and other places, from vhkh, it |.s conjectured, the present destructive svacm ovv 
their birth. 


BIRTHS. 

Of x>ns : Georgina Buckley. The Lady of Sir William Ramsay, Bert. 

in Edinburgh. Mrs. kL Crawfqrd, Upper Scj'tnour-Street. Of daughters : At 

Berlin, Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Pruicess of Orange. The Ladies of 
Sir H. Harpur, and of Sir John Scott, Barts, at Apcr^. The Lady of Col^ 
Calvert, Grosvenor-place. 

MARRIED, 

The Marquis of Abercom, to Lady A. Hatton, whose settlement is 40001. pet 
annum. Lord F. Osborne, brother to the Duke of Leeds, to Miss Charlotte Eden, 
daughter of Lord Auckland. Col. Lindsay, of the Guards, to Lady C. North, 
daughter of the late Lord Guildford, Sir W. B, Burdett, Bart, to Miss Marta, 
fourth daughter, oCthe Rev. D. H. Rej-nell. At Mr. Dundas's, Wimbledon, the 
^rl of Westmorland, to Miss Saunders. Mr. Glover, of Birmfnghain, to Mits 
Betterton, of Covent-Garden Theatre. Sir. G. B. Bit^yave, Bart, to Miss £. 
Whitwell. W, G. Lambton, M. P. for the county of Somerset, to the daughter 
of the late J. Browne, Esq. of Safperton. A. Pitcairn, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, to Miss E. Daughter of D. Campbell, Esq. of the Adclphi. Lieut. Col. 
J. Pringle, to Miss C. daughter of the late Sir J. Halkctt, B;(rt, of Pitfirrin. J. 
Richards, Esq. of the Temple, to Miss E Russel, of Hatton-garden. T. D, 
Boughton, Esq. thirdsonof the Bart, to theonly daughter of the late J. R. Leigh, 
Esq. of Adlington. Dr. Arnold, of Doctors Commons, to Miss G. Audry, of 
Chippenham. 

DIED, 

At Trieat, Madame Adelaide, aunt to Louis XVt. agc^I fi8. Of a putrid 
fever, the Hon. Col. Wawdon, brodier to the Earl of Moira, and member for thv 
city of Dncoln. At Rome, aged 57, the once Cardinal Altiera, who, when the 
French were pouesaed of that city, relinquished his dignity, for M-hich he after- 
Warda endeavoured to make public atonement. At Berlin, aged 81, thePnis- 
•ian Minister Count Blumenthal. At Quebeck, General S. L. Morris, Colons 
of the 61sL Reg. of Foot. Miss Ann Frederick, niece to Uie Admiral. Miss L. 
daughter of A, Goddard, M. P. for Wiltshire, Aged 58, Philip Viscount Wen- 
moiu At Vienna, aged 6 years, the Hereditary Prince of die Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. Sir J. Menzics, Bart. Lady Mary Howe, whose purposed wedding 
with the Earl of Morton was to have been celebrated on the morrow. At Pe- 
tersham, the Right Uon. J. S. Mackenric, Lord Privy Seal of Scotland. The 
Rerv. Dr. F. M. West, Rector of Draycot and DaunUey. H. Cranke, Esq. Ad. 
Gen. of Bridevell and Bethlem. In Spain, Marquis Del Campo, late Ambassador 
to London. At Bath, Ladies Mary and Juliana Colyear, daughteis of the Ear) of 
VortaKve; and J. dc Lancy, Esq. Miss H. eldest daughter of Brig-General Pn^ 
VitfeL Atliverpool, J. P. Ricketts, Esq. Governor of Barbadocs. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


vrt must itiU tdher? to the ofcjeftioii we nude to the communicttiom from 1. T.«— but 
evfR If the v'crse* were original, their merit it not suflictenc to entitle them to a place in our ; 

poetical departmeai. The latter observat.on w<^ appl/ to the tinfnmftu and the fltnei cn a 
fritnd. 

Lifut «n a rustic CtttagCs bf C. M. are equally deficicjit iti originality and poetical spirit* 

We refbr C- M. to the aong in the Lord tf ttt Mancr of When first ihit humble roof I 

knew,'* where he will find hU ideas completely anticipated, and tome of the expreasiuns arc , 

precisely the tame. 

OCTAVIUS ii requested to accept our thanks fur hit Ust criticism on the late Mr. Cuw> 
per*i poetry. 

i.iner ta Mn. Carcthinuy by Mr. B. WALLER, are excluded tbi« month, 

meiely for want of room. They shall certainly appear in no. LVI. 

The Lirus writttn in a ebureb yard, by W. H. T. will remind our readeri of Gray's £/rgy, 
and induce a comparison little advantageous to the writer. 

The Devil's Tbaugtts and the Filtch Barn, by C. W. B*«*»*«, are both possessed of 
much humour, but they are too long for our very confined poetical corner, and it falls oot 
within our plan to publish any article of that nature, of which su con:.iderable a pt^ion haa 
already appeared before the public. 

The Anacre^ntky by T. is neither new orr 'trik'og. 

The Sonnet, by S. K. and another to Msi'jy by W. F. shall have a place. 

We qannot say to much to H. T. P. VV. »? though we are sorry to fi''d that “ those delicious j 

hopes which wantonly play, and aflU.rd «ome delight to modify the Terrstrrof life, will b* \ 

itpftfiti and expunged" in consequeace of nur decision. ^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

THOMAS KING, ESQ. 

[WITH A PORTS AIT.] 

This excellent performer, who has so long and so deservedly been 
caressed and applauded, was bom in the month of August, and in 
the year 1730, in the parish of St. George, Hanover-square •. he is 
descended, on the father’s side, from a rc.spcflable family in Hamp- 
shire ; and from the mother's side, as we believe, from the Blisses 
in Gloucestershire. Mr, King was educated at Westminster school, 
and, being intended for the law, was, at the request and by the 
means of a partial uncle, articled to an eminent attorney, with 
whom he made no very long stay : he attended more to the theatre 
than the writing-desk, and applied more to the study of the drama 
than the statutes. Having frequently performed, in what was 
called private plays, he set out, accompanied by one of them, who 
had been his school- fellow, to join an itinerant company of players, 
then (in May 1737) afting at Tunbridge in Kent. They re- 
ma'med with the troop but a few weeks, and then travelled different 
ways. Mr. Kirtg played afterwards in two other companies of no 
very great note, till the spring of 1748; during which time, like 
many itinerants, he studied and played tragedy, comedy, pastoral, 
and farce, with great attention and little profit- In this short 
trip, it seems, he encountered distresses of various descriptions, 
some serious, some comic ; all of which, when among those likely 
to relish adventures of that sort, he cheerfully relates, and comments 
on them with great point and humour. Indeed, he is remarkably 
happy in all kind of whimsical narrative, and has ever enjoyed a great 
share of animal spirits. 

In the month of June, 1748, he was introduced to Mr. Yates, 
as a young performer -likely to merit his notice. Mr. Yates gave 
him great encouragement, and being then about to open a theatre, 
or rather booth, at Windsor, engaged, and took him with him. 
From this era, then, we are to date the commencement of Mr. 
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King’s theatrical good fortune. His opening abilities were made 
known to Mr. Garrick, who, at the request of Mr. Yates, re- 
paired to Windsor, heard him rehearse, and engaged him at Dni- 
ry-lane for two seasons. Early in the fust he performed Allworth, 
in Massinger's play of “ A New Way to pay Old Debts a cha- 
railer well suited to his then youthful figure, and in which he was 
much noticed. In the following summer, 1749, Mrs. Pritchard went 
with the company to the theatre of Jacob’s Well, near Briftol, of 
which Mr. King was engaged as a member. This very eminent 
comic afircss, though very large in figure, made it a point that Mr. 
King, of whose abilites Ihe seemed convinced, fhould, maugre his ju- 
venile appearance, perform Benedick to her Beatrice, Ranger to her 
Clarinda, &c. &c. 'I'his, indeed, feemed to be the line which na- 
ture and habit had marked out for him ; but, in the preceding win- 
ter, Ron eo and Juliet had been produced at Drury-Lane, and it was 
necessary the Brillol audience fhould be presented with it. Mr. K. 
was the only figure for Romeo in the whole company, and so much 
did his performance please, that the late Laureat, W. Whitehead, 
Esq. author of the Roman Father, who was present at the repre- 
sentation, thought proper, the following winter, when his play was 
to be produced, to appoint young King as the representative of Va- 
lenour, wherein he gained great reputation ; he, also, during the 
same season, performed George Barnwell many times, and with great 
applause. But his wifhes, and, indeed, his genius, as time has given 
proof. Were more dlredled to the sock than the buskin : and finding 
himself seldom or never employed in the service of Thalia, but in 
the illness or absence of some more eminent comedian, he determined 
to quit the English for the Irish stage, and appeared in September, 
J750, in Dublin, in the charaiScr of Ranger. 

From this time his fame and profit increased. He continued 
some seasons the great favourite of Dublin, and the support of co- 
medy on that stage. The late Mr. Sheridan, the then manager, be- 
ing obliged to quit the theatre, on some particular dispute, Mr. King 
remained one season after his departure with his successors Messrs. 
Vitlor and Sowdtn ; and then, at the request of Mrs. Woffington, 
who had frequently performed with him, and had recommended him 
strongly to Mr. Rich, he repaired to London. Mr. Rich and he, 
however, could not agree upon terms j and in an application from 
the proprietors of one of the theatres at Bath, Mr. King undertook 
to be manager and principal performer there: both which stations he 
filled greatly to the satisfafiion and profit of the proprietor, and much 
to his own reputation. His commencement at Bath was in September, 
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1755, and then it was that the public, in that part of the world, were 
regaled with the joint efforts of Mr. King and that excellent aftre.is 
Mrs. Abington, then Miss Barton, in Ranger and Clarinda, Bene- 
dich and Beatrice, Tom and Phiilis, See. See. In the year follow- 
ing, September, 1756, Mr. Sheridan, whose absence had been much 
regretted, returned to Dublin, and Mr. K. once more enlisted under 
his banner, and remained with him until Mr^ Sheridan again thought 
fit to retire, which was in May, 1758 ; Messrs. Barry and Wood- 
ward were then building the Crow-street theatre, which was finished 
by September, and they were happy to retain Mr. King, who played 
Trappanti, in She Would and She Would Not, on the night of open- 
ing. Not liking, however, his situation under his new employers so 
well as he had done under the former manager, he remained but one 
season. 

In September, or Oftober, 1759, he came again to England, and 
made his appearance in Tom, in the Conscious Lovers, at the 
Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, where he remained for many years 
■with increasing reputation. In the season of his return, he was for- 
tunate in being the first representation of ’Squire Groom, in Mack- 
lin’s Love-a-la-Mode, in which he was much noticed: but he did 
not arrive at the summit of theatrical excellence until he appeared 
in the charafter of Lord Oglcby, in the comedy of the Clandestine 
Marriage, which was brought out in i 766 ; from which time he svas 
not only the favoured objeol of the public, but considered, on all 
trying occasions, as the true and confidential friend of Mr. Garrick, 
his then manager. On the appearance of every new piece he was 
eonstant prologue speaker, to solicit favour with the audience, and, 
in all disputes between the public and manager, was deputed a ne- 
gociator and moderator. Indeed the prefatory advertisements which 
Mr. Garrick published to his admirable petite piece of Bon Ton, Is 
the strongest proof that can be offered of the confidence of the ma- 
nager, and the propriety of the a£lor. When Mr. Garrick sold his 
share in Drury-Lane theatre and patent, and was about to retire, Mr. 
King also wished to take his leave of the public ; but, by the advice 
of the seller, and at the request of the buyer, he remained at Drury- 
Lane, where he has, among many new charaflers, less advantage- 
ously drawn, acquired unbounded reputation byhis pcrfoimances of 
Sir Peter Teazle, in the School for Scandal, and Puff, in the Critic. 
In the summer season of 1770 and 1771, he was partly proprietor 
and sole manager of the Theatre-Royal in Bristol. He then sold 
his share, as we believe, to the late Mr. Dodd; and in Oflober, 
a 77 1, purchased three-fourths of that well-known place of umuse- 
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ment, Sadlers’ Wells, which he extended and beautified ; and having, 
by the expence and respe6lability of the entertainments, brought the 
spot into great estimation, he afterwards disposed of his share of it to 
Mr. Wroughton: to the which he was induced by having taken on 
himselF the conduct of Drury-I,ane theatre. 

[To be continued.] 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, igoo. 

The professors of an art, gradually rising to maturity, in thiscoun* 
try, have too frequently had reason to complain that, while the pub- 
lic eagerness to contemplate their works, and inspea their progress, 
was every day filling the apar tments of Somerset House with the most 
splendid crowds, a busy, wilful race, more resembling spies than 
critics, were, by different modes of publication, attempting to decry 
their industry, and rob it of its hard-earned reward j to pillage its 
meal, and poison its repose. What was called CriticUm, was, un- 
fortunately, confined to indiscriminate censure, and the investiga- 
tion of faults alone— the effusion of spleen rather than of judg- 
ment. All that had really been effeaed in painting or sculpture, 
whatever difficulty might have attended its achievement, was passed 
over in silence; nay, from the galling animadversions sometimes cast 
on the artist as well as his works, one would have been led to suppose 
that, instead of the refined and domestic cultivators of arts, whose 
peculiar province it is to soften the manners and expand the mind, he 
was nothing more than one of a savage and rapacious hoard of ban- 
ditti, from whose inroads it required the combined strength and 
knowledge of society to guard a suffering public. 

To the honour of the present day, as the public mind is become 
more enlightened, with respeft to the essential properties of paint- 
ing, a greater candour has appealed in the examination of iu pre- 
tensions to interest and favor; and it will no longer be a matter of 
surprise, that, in the review which we propose to take of the Exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, there will be found the greatest 
readiness to allow and commend the merit of its various departments ; 
to bestow appropriate praise on the labours of the artist, to weigh 
his efforts, and calculate his attainments. It is our intention to 
point out the distinftive qualities of the most eminent performances, 
to describe the various tracks in which our artists press forward to 
excellence, and, by investigating their feelings and designs in their 
respe-aive attempts, to Ihew how far each is on his road, or how far 
he has unfortunately mistaken his path, or wandered from his goal. 
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The exhibitions of latter years have offered a pleasing sensation 
to every one interested in the honour of this country, by their gra- 
dual recovery from the torpid state into which the academy appeared 
to sink, after the loss of iu late extraordinary president ; a man so 
splendid in his labours, so attraaive in his manners, and so admir- 
able iii his condua, that his chair will scarcely ever again be filled by 
one so variously calculated to assist in raising a public institution 
to its highest point of celebrity. 

The exhibitions of the last and present year form another and a 
very different epoch in the arts of England. The influence of that 
great professor, whom we have mentioned, begins to subside, and 
the various energies of talent are no longer confounded in the desire 
of attaining a supci-ficial re.semblance of his mode of prailice. 
Whatever be the general scale of merit in the exhibition of 1800, it 
certainly is not deficient in original and unbiassed attempts at the 
imitation of Nature and her living hues. 

[To be continued.] 


gibboniana. 

No. 1. 


LOVE FOR ANCESTRY, 

A LIVELY desire of knowing and recording our ancestors, so gene- 
rally prevails, that it must depend on the influence of some common 
principle in the minds of men. We seem to have lived in the persons 
of our forefathers. It is the labour and reward of vanity to extend 
the term of this ideal longevity. Our imagination is always aftive 
to enlarge the narrow circle in which nature has confined us. Fifty 
or an hundred years may he allotted to an individual ; but we step 
forwards beyond death, with such hopes as religion and philosophy 
will suggest ; and we fill up the silent vacancy that precedes our 
birth by associating ourselves to the authors of our existence. 

SELF BIOGRAPHY. 

We seldom complain of the minuteness and prolixity of personal 
memoirs. The lives of the Younger Pliny, of Petrarch, and of 
Erasmus, are expressed in the epistles which they, themselves, have 
given to the world. The essays of Montaigne, and Sir William 
Temple bring us home to the houses and bosoms of the authors. 

We smile, without contempt, at the headstrong passions of Beneve 
nuto Cellini, and the gay follies of Colley Cibber. The confessions 
of Saint Austin, and Rousseau, disclose the secrets of the human 
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heart. The commentaries of the learned Huet have survived his 
evangelical demonstration ; and the memoirs of Goldoni are more 
truly dramatic than his Italian comedies. The heretic and the 
churchman are strongly marked in the charadlers and fortunes of 
Whiston and Bishop Newton ; and even the dulness of Michael de 
Marolles, and Anthony Wood, acquires some value from the faith- 
ful representation of men and manners. 

PLATONIC AFFECTION. 

From my childhood to the present hour I have deeply and 
sincerely regretted my yster. The relation of a brother and sister, 
especially if they do not marry, appears to me of a very singular 
nature. It is a familiar and tender friendship, with a female much 
about our own age: an affeiElion, perhaps, softened by the difference 
of sex ; but pure, and the fole species of platonic love, that can be 
indulged with truth, and without danger. 

FIRST PRODUCTIONS OF GENIUS. 

The design of my first work, the “ Essay on the Study of Li- 
terature,” was suggested by a refinement of vanity ; the desire of 
justifj'ing and praising the objefl of a favourite pursuit. Upon the 
whole, I may apply to the first labour of my pen, the speech of a 
far superior artist, when he surveyed the first produflions of his 
pencil. After viewing some portraits he had painted in his youth, 
my friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, acknowledged to me, that he was 
rather humbled than flattered by the comparison with his present 
works ; and that, after so much time and study, he had conceived 
his improvement to be much greater than he found it to have been. 

LATIN LANGUAGE. 

The Latin longue has been consecrated by the service of the 
church. It was refined by the imitation of the ancients ; and, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the scholars of Europe enjoyed, 
the advantage, which they have gradually resigned, of conversing 
and writing in a common and learned idiom. As that idiom was no 
longer in any country the vulgar speech, they all stood on a level 
' with each other. Yet a citizen of old Rome might have smiled at 
the best latinity of the Germans and Britons j and we may learn 
from the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, how difficult it was found to steer 
3 middle course between pedantry and barbarism. 

[To be euiitimicd.J 
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CASTLE OF LLANGARRAN. 

A WELCH STORY. 

Frtm tie MSS, of tb$ late "James Petit Andrenus, 'Esq, F, S, A, 

(Continued from Pate 306.] 


Enclosed in Lord GlenhanCs last Letter to Sir George Sinclair, 

In spite of the friendship with which you have always honoured your 
cousin, I feel myself, my Lord, in an awkward situation. Bound, 
as I am, to Admiral Williams, by athousand obligations, conferred on 
Mr. Walden and myself, I cannot refuse to obey his commands ; yet 
how can 1 expefl to obtain your Lordship’s excuse fcr interfering in 
such delicate family concerns ? I must trust to your goodness, and 
proceed to execute my task. The admiral yesterday began a letter 
to Amiens : could he have proceeded in it, I had been spared this 
painful service ; but a few lines convinced him of the impossibility : 
he flung down his pen, and diilated to me the narrative which fol- 
lows j telling me, at the same time, of his hearty belief that you 
knew little or nothing of the affair, nearly as it concerns you. Your 
father, my Lord, having taken vehement offence at your relation Sir 
Robert Fitz-Hammond, on account of a contested eleclion, several 
years ago, began a suit against him, laying claim to his whole Welch 
estate. He founded his pretensions on the supposed illegitimacy of 
Maurice, the father of Sir Robert, who, he pretended to prove, was 
born of an illicit union, contrafted in France during the troubles of 
England, which had obliged Sir Robert, the grandfather of the pre- 
sent baronet, to leave his country for some years, and reside abroad. 
As Lord Glcnham was both a£Hve and resolute, he pushed on the 
business with all the celerity which money, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the great world, could adduce ; while Sir Robert, trusting 
to the justice of his cause, defended himself with such blameable in- 
dolence, that, after sentence had been given against him in more 
than one court, he had only an appeal to the house of peers left, to 
stand between him and that worst of calamities, the being deprived 
of name and fortune, and driven, in his declining years, from his 
home, with two lovely daughters, to encounter penury and wretch- 
edness. 

Thus stood the matter at the death of your father. Your law- 
yers are mad to proceed : success, they say, is inevitable ; the peers 
must give sentence against Sir Robert, and Llangarran Castle, with 
its domains, (ample, indeed, but not very productive) must, within 
L L — VOL. IX. 
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six weeks, be assured to you and yours for ever. If you, my Lord, 
participate of the viudiclive spirit which animated your deceased pa- 
rent, it you can enjoy the thought of oppressing and treading to the 
ground a worthy man, a near relation, one who has honourably and 
independently represented an opulent county in parliament, one who 
is beloved by his neighbours, and adored by the poor : — but sure I 
wrong you ; the gentleness of your disposition promises no such ri- 
gour. Respectful as we know you ever were to your father’s will, 
you would not have wished him success in such a cause. It were un- 
pardonable to suppose that you need my feeble arguments to bend 
your heart towards gentlemanlike and honourable compassion ; espe- 
cially when you are told that your father declared to many persons, 
particularly to the admiral, that he very well knew that the marriage 
■was a thorouglily good one, and that the Lady Augusta de Roche 
Maurc was of high rank, and had brought a large fortune into the 
family j “ But,” he exultingly added, “ thankstoCardinalMazarin, 
not a trace can be found of the wedding in any record throughout 
Languedoc.” 

And now, my Lord, without injuring you so much as to doubt, 
for a moment, of your intention, as to this unfortunate but highly 
respcflable relation, I must go a step farther, and tell you, that you 
w'ill have a difficult task even to bring about happiness to Sir Robert, 
by the relinquishing of this cniel lawsuit. 

The spirit of that high-minded baronet is, perhaps, more lofty 
than can easily he found among his lofty countrymen. Ills design, 
the Admiral thinks, svas to have blown up himself and family in 
Llangarran Castle, sooner than to have delivered it to your father ; 
and should you humanely drop the suit, the anguish of receiving a 
favour Irom one whom he thinks his hereditary foe, will either end 
his life, or tempt him to refuse the gift, and even to resent the offer, 
as the bitterest of insults. But (remember, my Lord, it is the ad- 
ir iral who diilates, and accuse me not of meddling impertinence) 
there is a way open, by which the property of Sir Robert, and his 
hf r.our, may be assurcil to him, by steps consistent with the nicest 
delicacy. 

He has two daughters, Augusta and Alicia, both beautiful in 
their persons, and perfectly amiable in their tempers. Augusta is 
tall, shewy, and majestic, in her presence : Alicia is small, fair, and 
gentle: the one demands yo\|r admiration, the other entreats you 
to ajiprove of her. Augusta has been my friend and correspondent 
ever since sixteen (she is now twenty-two), and her letters are my 
delight when in health, my cordial when sick or melancholy. Alicia 
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has chiefly resided with me, and will, I hope, accompany me to the 
East, when the Colonel takes shipping, which will be, I fancy, in 
November next. Alicia is mild, and what our neighbours call 
‘ caressante but, tho’ pleasing, she boasts not the abilities of her 
sister Augusta. It is Augusta, my Lord, that the Admiral wishes 
to call his niece. Ever since his leaving the sea, a period of sixteen 
years, he has cultivated the most intimate friendship with her very 
near neighbours at Llangarran Castle, and has interested himself so 
much in Sir Robert's favour, that, for some y»ars before my Lord 
your father died, he avoided his company, although his Lordship 
had maiTied his own sister, 'and earnestly avoided any breach with 
so valuable a relation. The wish of your good uncle’s heart is, at 
this moment, that you should see and admire his favourite Augusta 
Fitz- Hammond ; and if, by mariying her, you could save his friend 
from disgrace and distress, he will present you with twenty thousand 
pounds on your wedding day, and settle, irrevocably, the rest of his 
vast fortune upon you ; only reserving ten thousand pounds, which 
his goodness has made him allot to a person who has no other merit 
than a sincere esteem for his worth and virtues. 

From a generous spirit like yours, I will hide the reverse of the 
medal j but the admiral is as violent on the supposition of a nega- 
tive on your part, as he is eager to load you with benefits if you com- 
ply. Indeed, and indeed, my dear Lord, you must go down to 
Glamorganshire, — to which place he has just set out — and, at least, 
see the lady. Take a better reason than any I have yet given y ou ; 
should you disappoint your uncle, the gout will very probably seize 
his brain, and end the life of one who loves you as a parent. I can 
say nothing stronger, and will therefore conclude myself. 

Your Lordship’s, &c. &c. 

Sophia Walhen. 

Written by Lord Glenham, under this Letter. 

Now George, was ever man in so confounded a scrape ? What 
the devil had my cross old papa to do to hunt the good old Baronet 
out of his native mountains ? I wish to heaven he had let him enjoy 
his leeks, and his goat’s-flesh, and his toasted cheese, in peace and 
rpiiet. Yet, though I am ready, with joy, to drop all proceeding 
against him, and leave his castle, with its d — d Welch name, to him 
and his heirs forever j yet, I must say, it is hard that I must have a 
wife crammed down my throat, whether 1 like her or no t That’s 
too much, I think, to expeft in reason. I must, however, aJI 
with some caution, because of my poor odd uncle’s health. Adieu. 


t L X 
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SELECT SENTENXES. 


Numbe*. ni. 


A MAN of spirit should learn prudence from his very pride, and con- 
sider every unnecessary debt he contrails as a wanton diminution of 
his charailer. The moment he makes another his creditor, he makes 
himself a slave. He runs the hazard of insults which he can never 
resent ; and of disgraces which are seldom to be mitigated. He in- 
curs the danger of being dragged, like the vilest felon, into a felon's , 
prison ; and, such is the depravity of the world, that guilt is mors 
likely to meet with advocates than misfortune. 

An engagement to meet an antagonist to fight a duel Is the only 
one in which, noiu-a-days, people pretend to any punfluality. A 
man is allowed half an hour’s law to dinner ; but a thiaist through 
the body must be given within a second of the clock. 

It may be as dangerous to despise rumour, as it would be foolish 
to a3 upon it. There are few cases in which a patient and polite at- 
tention may not be necessaiy and useful. 

I should prefer a tyrant to a democrat, and a bigot to an Infidel 5 
for, in the severity of a tyrant there is a chance for perfeflion : and 
we know we are not in greater danger from the oppression of the one 
than from the licentiousness of the other ; and we also know that a 
bigot is not more intolerant than an infidel. 

An amiable mind wishes for power and riches, that it may be 
able to bring into a£lion its gratitude and liberality. These are vir- 
tues a poor man cannot praftice, though his heart is fraught with 
them in an eminent degree : and gratitude, which consists only in the 
inclination, may be compared to faith without good works — ques- 
tionable and usele.ss. 

If you are to judge of a nuatch, which you fi;jd does not go ’well, 
you will certainly examine whether the movement Is hindered by any 
accidental ob.struftion, before you condemn it as a bad piece of ’wort. 
Should not the same rule be observed where it seems to be often neg- 
lefled ? I mean in our judgment of each other. 

Swift tells us, “ if a great man keeps me at a distance from him, 
h*-must also keep himself at a distance from me." He means he will 
admit no person’s familiarity upon unequal terms. Yet there is a 
disagreeable circumstance attending this case. This sorry great maa 
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■will, infallibly, consider the distance between you and him as altoge- 
ther the effeB of his tyjt:n aB, and that if you are not about him, it 
is because he will not let you. 

How beautiful is the' best side of the world! — How shocking the 
worst ! 

Have yovi never seen a strange, unconncfled, deformed represen- 
tation of a figure, which, seen \n another point of ’vie^ju, became pro- 
portioned and agreeable ? It is the pifture of human nature. 

You may fail to shine, in the opinion of others, both in your con- 
versation and a£lions, from being superior, as well as from being 
inferior to them. 

How many amusing and ridiculous scenes should we witness in 
the world, if each pair of men that secretly laugh at each other, were 
to laugh at each other aloud ! 

Pope says “ For forms of government let fools contest, 

“ That which is best administered is best.” 

But are all equally calculated to be well administered ? or, if all were 
well administered, y/ovXA all \st equally good ? 

Extremities meet. 1 1 is difficult to say whether the statesman, 
at the top of the world, or the ploughman, at the bottom, labours 
hardest. 

Disagreeing in little things, and agreeing in great ones. Is what 
forms, and keeps up, a commerce of society and friendship among 
reasonable men, and, among unreasonable men, breaks it. 

When men, for whom we have a well-grounded contempt at the 
same time contemn us (no uncommon case) it becomes humour, and 
makes us laugh. 

Many men would have more wisdom if they had less wit. 

Have you any thing to say to the world, or to any part of it i 
Be quick, thenar perhaps you will be too late, and ne<ver say it. 

We judge of others from ourselves ! Source of knowledge, source 
of error ! 

In this country every criminal has a right to be tried by his peers, 
—except an author. 

Q. Z. 
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SERIES OF SELECT POEMS BY LADIES. 


Number xii. 


DIANA PRIMROSE. 

Mr. Editor, 

For any biographical account of the above lady, I shall deem my- 
self indebted to your intelligent correspondents. All I am enabled to 
transmit are a few fragments of antiquated poesy, for which she once 
was termed “ the Prime-Rose of the Muses’ nine.” They are taken 
from a quarto traft, consisting of ten leaves, entitled “ A Chains 
of Pearle ; or, a Mcmoriall of the peerles Graces and heroick 
Vertues of Queene Elmabeth, of gloi'ious memory. Composed by 
the Noble Lady Diana Primrose." London — Printed in 1630 ; but 
written, probably, about 1603. 

THE FIRST PEARLE. 

RELIGION. 

The goodliest pearl in fair Eliza's chain 
Is true religion, which did chiefly gain 
A royal lustre to the rest, and tied 
The hearts of all to her when Mary died s 
And though she found the realm infefled much 
With superstition and abuses, such 
As, in all human judgment, could not be 
Reform’d, without domestic mutiny. 

And great hostility from Spain and France ; 

Yet ske, undaunted, bravely did advance 
Christ’s glorious ensign, maugre all the fears 
Or dangers which appear’d : and for ten years 
She sway’d the sceptre with a lady’s hand. 

Not urging any romist in the land 
By sharp edi£ls the temple to frequent. 

Or to partake the holy sacrament. 

But factious romanists, not thus content. 

Their agents to their holy father sent. 

Desiring him, by solemn bull, proclaim 

Elizabeth an heretick, and name 

Some other sovereign, which might ereft 

Their masking mass, and hence forthwith ejefl 

The evangelical profession 

Which flourish’d under her proteflion. 
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The pope to this petition condescends. 

And soon his leaden bull to England sends ; 
Which, by one Felton, on the bishop’s gate 
Of London was affixed ; but the state 
For that high treason punish'd him with death. 
That would dethrone his queen Elnabeth. 

Yet tvas this ball of wild-fire working still 
In many romanists, which had a will 
The present state and government to change. 
That they in all idolatiy might range. 

And hence it came that great Northumberland, 
Associate with Earl of Westmoreland, 

And many more their banners did display 
In open field ; hoping to win the day. 

Against these rebels noble Sussex went. 

And soon their bloody purpose did prevent.'' 
Westmoreland fled, Northumberland did die 
For that foul crime and deep disloyalty ; 

Having engaged thousands in that cause : 

After which time the queen made striiler laws 
Against recusants i and, with lion’s heart, 

She bang’d the pope, and took the gospel’s part. 
The pope perceiving that his bull was baited 
In such rude sort, and all his hopes defeated. 
Cries out to Spain for help ; who takes occasion 
Thereby t’attempt the conquest of this nation. 

\ But such sage counsellors EHza had. 

As, tho’ both Spain and Rome were almost mad 
For grief and anger, yet they still did fail, 

And against England never could prevail. 


The Lady Diana’s “ Chain” consists of nine other poetical links 
or seftions, arranged under the following heads : Chastity, Prudence, 
temperance. Clemency, Justice, Fortitude, Science, Patience, and 
Bounty. 

I am. 

Sir, See. 

S. K. 
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GLANCES AT LIFE. 

' * ‘ « . V . j .t 

tNO. IX. 3 
Vcrum honim. 

Brillus has no great depth of understanding : but though you 
have, it will be your fault if he does not please you. Brillus is in 
his person extremely agreeable ; in his behaviour proper ; in his man- 
ners free ; in his heart good-nsitured. There is a certain carelessness 
about him, not easily defined i but peculiar, and. extremely becom- 
ing : and, though his conversation has nothing uncommon in it, yet 
it is never injudicious or displeasing. His nature is gay : yet soft. 
And, though he has often flights of fancy, yet he is never overbear- 
ing ! for they are always natural, and often endearing. He never 
copies any man. He dresses well, but without study. And it ra- 
ther seems as if he could not do othcnvi.se, than if he desired to do it. 
All awkwardness is repugnant to his nature. He was bom polite, 

• and what the French so emphatically call place. 

He is governed by a natural, instinctive propriety ; and this 
principle is not only strong but uninsersal. He never speaks improper- 
ly. Every, thing Brillus does, becomes him : and he proves how much 
the qualities of the heart are preferable, and even assistant, to those 
of the understanding. But, if you want to talk of books and 
•sciences, you must not apply to Brillus ; for he never reads. If you 
want to distinguish nicely, or reason profoundly, you must not ap- 
ply to Brillus. He gives up speculation and theory, for pleasure 
and pra^ice. ^ But, if you possess extensive knowledge and deep 
penetration yourself, you will never be shocked with his pretensions 
to what he does not understand j or dogmatical decisions on what 
he. does. You will be always at full liberty to exercise your good 
humour, your gaiety, your happiness, with Brillus. 

1’hocion is a gentleman, and a man of letters. He has written 
several ingenious things, which have done him credit in the world. 
H is understanding, then, desefv'ts that credit, and you must ap- 
prove it. Yet, if your chaiaCler is a pleasing one, you will find 
Phocion insupportable. His person is unpleasing ; his manners for- 
ward i his disposition impertinent. He is stiff and ungraceful. His 
conversation is ingenious, but always accompanied with conceit ; 
sn that it will not please a good head, if it belongs to a good heart. * 
His nature is falsely gay : that is, pert and pragmatical ; and, 
though he has often flights of fancy, in which there Is real wit, yet 
there always appears so much desire to shew it, so much of what the 
French call that it loses its effefl. Tell Phocion that wit,- 

misplaced, becomes folly, how cheap he would hold you for your 
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nonsensical paradox t Phocion is a fine gentleman marquf. He 
takes himself to be an agreeable union of the scholar and the 
gentleman. Dress he does not regard. If you ask him why 
he does not powder his dark black hair, he will, with a smile, 
ask you, “ the use, the beauty, the naturalness of powder." 
nay, possibly, endeavour to prove to you the absurdity of flinging 
white dust into a beautiful and natural black i and thus, as it were, 
with rules, and a pair of compasses, to measure, what is itself im- 
measureable, and reason on what is not cognizable by reason { 
what I had nearly said is. superior to reason, taste. He is 
right— that is, he is self-persuaded. But his ideas are inelegant ; he 
is deplace. In a word, Phocion writes well — talks well — but— he 
cannot please. 


COWPER, THE POET. 

Xt mcs quid loquir audieodum, 

Voci* acc^t ^qnapari. HORACE* 

It is with the utmost sorrow and regret that the literary world has 
become acquainted with the death of Cowperj and although, in him, 
poetry has lost one of its brightest ornaments, and it is by his works 
that be must be known to posterity, his learning and abilities were 
not bis greatest accomplishments. 

Through all his writings there is a continued train of benevolent 
thoughts, and amiable refleflions, which, even in the bitterest of his 
satires, prejudice us highly in favour of the man ; his is not the sa- 
tire of those who are desirous of reducing man to a level with brutes, 
the bite of whom is the bite of a viper, which ’would be glad to lecssvt 
infiammation and gangrene behind it. The earlier part of Cowper’s 
works were written in rhyme ; a mode of writing, in my opinion, 
not so immediately suited to his genius as blank verse, the vehicle 
he afterwards chose, and in this opinion I have the concurrence of 
Mr. Headley*. The vigour of Cowper was little calculated for the 
trammels of rhyme, and wl^en he used that method, he was fre- 
quently negligent of its rules. It has been observed, that, since the 
time of Pope, our vernacular poetry has been verging to mere sound, 
and that, in labouring to polish the verse, the strength and vigour 
of the thought is lost, and the boldness and animation of genius h 
overlooked in the fondness for meretricious ornaments. The inatten- 

« Tbis lively bioc^Apliert to wbom the poeti of i^ueen Eliztbeth'i reigo tre pftrcicaUrtjr 
i«4ebtedy died at the early age of ajf having published a voluae of pecfnt^ aud StMl Veau' 
gift of Aadcat SngUah reetry,** with BlograpUcal sketches. 

MM^VOL.IX. 
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tion of Cowper is indireftly noticed by the authbr of the Pursuits of 
Literature, in the following line : 

Correct as Gifiard, and as C^-wpfr strortg. 

Although the numbers of many of our old English poets are 
frequently harmonious, it does not appear that they thought it ne- 
cessary to study musical echo, in the composition of poetry ; and this 
may be proved by the following lines, from an old satyrist of consi- 
derable merit : 

Alas, poor idle sound : 

Since I first Phoebus knew, I never found 
Thy interest in sacred poesie. 

Thou to Invention adri’st but surquediy, 

A gaudy ornature: but hast no part. 

In that soule-pleasing high-infused art. 

Marston’s Scourge of Villauy. 

In the first hook of the Task, there is but little that concerns his 
subjefl, and, considering that it was written at the request of a 
lady, as he informs us in the preface, we should not expect to find 
in it the severity of satire, with which great part of the book is 
occupied. “ The Garden'’ was a subjeft, which, engaging his 
daily attention, and from which he received hourly delight, it may 
be conjeftured he entered upon it with more than common pleasure, * 
and with at least great knowledge of his subjeft ; that the fonudr 
was the case, may be inferred from the first lines of the book in 
question. It was observed by Johnson, that blank verse is never 
wholly free from pedantry ; nor to this remark can the poetry of 
Cowper claim exception ; the instruftions how properly 
To raise the pricldy and green coated gourd, 
are strongly tinftured j but it may be conjeftured, that he thought 
It necessary to use uncommon phrases, in order to give an artificial 
dignity to a subjeft naturally hurhble. The pleasures which a calm, 
sequestered, country life, afford, appear to be congenial to the na- 
ture of the poet, and he has described them, in many parts, in a 
manner new and beautiful. The contrasted joys, which retirement 
from the heated world to the country, to a man of reflcclion, affords, 
no writer has more invitingly described than Cowper. An ardent 
and sincere admirer of the works of nature, he seems to have ranged 
mountains and deserts, for images and resemblances, and to have 
pictured upon his mind every tree of the forest, and flower of the 
valley. He ob.ser\ed, with equal care, the crags of the rock, and 
the pinnacles of the palace : in short, whatever was awfully great, 
or elegantly little, he appears to have viewed with a poetic eye, 
and has cloathed it in poetic numbers j and the beasts of the field. 
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from the most noble and rapacious, to the humble “ Mole, the 
miner of the soil,” helped to store his mind with inexhaustible va- 
riety. When, from the inferior works of the creation, he ascends to 
man, his imagination expands with his subjeff, and we kiss the rod 
of his satire, even while writhing under its effefts. His refleftions on 
the departure of Omai to his native country. 

Alter having seen our state. 

Our palaces, our ladies, and our pomp 
Of equipage, our gardens, and our sports. 

And heard our music — 

display the hand of one intimately acquainted with the workings of 
the human heart. It will be no disadvantage to Cowper, to com- 
pare this passage with the description of a late traveller, (Mr. Park) 
on a similar subjeft. Ha is little to be envied, who is not affefled ' 

by reading the tale of Crazy Kate; and the character of the Wood- 
man, in a winter morning, going to his labour, accompanied with his 
faithful dog, is eminently descriptive. In the familiar scenes of 
domestic life, the genius of this amiable writer is displayed to parti- 
cular advantage ; in the third book of his Task, is the following 
animated address: ' 

t Domestic happineis, thou only bliss 

Of Paradise that has survived the fall ! 

Though few now taste thee unimpair’d and pure. 

Thou art not known where pleasure is adored, 

» That reeling goddess with a zoneless waist. 

Forsaking thee, what shipwreck have we made 
Of honour, dignity, and fair renown. 

It is from its abounding in familiar and well-known objefls and 
sentiments, that “ The Winter Evening” has had more readers and 
admirers than any other part of Cowper’s works ; the pleasures of 
social converse, and the other numberless delights which domestic 
life affords, are, or may be, in the power of all to enjoy, whose 
temper and inclinations do not disqualify them. 

Come, Ev’ning, once again, season of peace ; 

Return, sweet Ev’ning, and continue long I 
Composure is thy gift : 

And, whether I devote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet’s toil ; 

To weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit : 

Or twining silken threads round iv’ry reels, 

"When they command whom man was bom to please ; 

I slight thee not, but make tliee welcome still. 

• This pssure wi, Istcl/ gusceS in Oit House of lorSi, by tort Aucklsad, io » ifseck 
open tbt Pirorce BUI. ’ 

M M a 
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But there Is yet a merit in Cowper, far above his beautiful de- 
scriptions of nature, and more sublime than his views of life and 
manners < it Is his praise and gratitude to the supreme Creatori 
which he has sung in numbers worthy the objeft of his admiration, 
and hi strains which raise him to a level with the most sublime wri- 
ters of any nation. One is at a loss, whether most to admire the 
easy flow of his numbers, the sincerity and purity of his precepts, 
the fervency of his adoration, or his amiable humility. The con- 
clusion of the poet’s Work, (says an author, by no means lavish of 
his praise) is so sacred, so dignified, so unequalled in simplicity and 
tmafleffed piety, that I hope none will read it without those sensa- 
tions, and without that improvement it seems designed to inspire. 

But all is in his hand whose praise 1 scetc. 

In vain the poet sings, and the worid hears, 

It' he regard not, though divine the theme. 

’Tts not in artful measures, in the chime 
And idle tinkling of a miustrcl’s lyre, 

*To charm his ear whose eye is on the he.irt ; 

Whose frown can di->appoint the proudest strain. 

Whose approbation— prosper even mine. 

Cowper’s translation of Homer into blank verse, I have never 
seen; of his minor poems, many of which are neatly and feelingly 
written, the story of John Gilpin is most known ; indeed few of any 
class are unacquainted with It. 

From the easy flow of his numbers, one should be apt to con- 
clude, that the poems of Cowper were written with rapidity, and 
that the fertility of his invention carried him from period to period, 
with ease and alacrity. But this apparent facility Is only the art of 
a poet, who has succeeded better in this species of composition than 
any former writer, and to write in this style, with the ease of Cowper, 
is what few have in their power to attain, and to exceed which every 
attempt would be folly. As a conversational poem, “ The Task" 
is, without dispute, the best example in the language. 

It may serve to repress the pride of genius, and the arrogance of 
k arning, to reflecf, that many years of this amiable writer were 
j.asscd in sickness and sorrow, but the hand of pain, that oppressed 
him here, is taken away, and he has received the reward of his 
labours. 

Enim rcmuncratio ejiis aUlssimo. 

For his reward is with the Most High. 

SuwifirJ. Octavius. 
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THE FATE OF SARAH LLOA'D. 


Mr. Editor, Troston, \Z May, i%ao. 

If, as is naturally to be supposed, you insert an account of the fate 
of Sarah Lloyd, the best which I have yet seen printed is in the 
Ipswich paper,* April, which has been very defeflively copied 
into several of the London papers, and even eironeously in some. 
This article, which I recommend as the least imperf&ft, was not sent 
by me : if it had, it would have been more particular, and would 
have differed in several respefts. 

With regard to her age, I believe the Bury paper is more correft, 
1 have reason to think she was not quite 19. 

A long and anxious imprisonment had probably altered her com- 
plexion. It seems to have been naturally fair : as the colour readily 
diffused itself over her pale, and very pleasing countenance. Her 
voice was exceedingly sweet; and her manner simple, ingenious, and 
highly interesting. I visited her several times after her conviffion : 
and she was visited by a lady of a very superior understanding, and 
whose benevolence determined her to this painful exertion. I at- 
tended her last moments. I was close by her at her death. I at- 
tended her at her interment. More of sympathy, respeft, esteem, 
and admiration, I believe could not be imagin'd, than was mani- 
fested by a multitude assembled on both occasions. Most affefUng, 
indeed, was her behaviour at her death ; modest, composed; with 
a sweet and grateful sensibility to the deep concern of the surround- 
ing assembly ; but with perfeff and unaffe£led fortitude ; and in 
her manner of giving the signal, there was a recollefledncss, and 
even a sublime gracefulness, which struck every heart. 

It is the too general effeft of seeing life taken in this manner, 
that the heart is hardened, and the degrading circumstances of the 
death brought into cruel disregard (not to say more) of one of the 
most awful of events. It was far otherwise in this. Probably not a 
single heart, in such a multitude, was so thoughtless, or prejudiced, 
or hardened, as not to feel, and not to revere, such a maimer of 
dying in a very young and wholly uneducated person, of a tender 
disposition, and who, from the goodness of her temper, bad been 
accustomed, in the whole nearly of her short life, to affeftionate 
treatment, and had known little of the hardships of a low situation. 
And after her sentence, though the unavailing exertions to save her 
life must have created hope, and a very distressing state of expeila- 

« Tbt<i will be its^ertrd in eur acit number. 
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tion, nothing like ingratitude or discontent appeared in her at any 
time. She was tnily sensible of the crime of which she had been 
conviiSled, and which was committed under most singular circum- 
stances, and such, (as to her part,) as seem’d to create a plea for 
mercy, strong indeed, and peculiar to this case. Of the burglary 
she was most justly acquitted by the jury : on the house -firing she 
was not even tried. And that such an horrid crime could not have 
had her concurrence, every thing convinces me, and- others who 
have seen her, and have witness’d her behaviour. 

Thus much I must say, when the Ipswich paper mentions an 
accorhplice, whoever admits another person to have been concerned, 
must consider that person as far more than an accomplice. 

To say this, and to say what I know of her behaviour, and of 
my full belief of her being guiltless of the atrocious part of the 
tharge, is neither to arraign the verdift, nor in any respeft the justice 
of the country. The verdift could not be other ; but I believe the 
jury thought, when they acquitted her of the burglary, and on the 
clearest grounds of acquittal, that they had sav'd her life. And I 
must presume, that if they had known the character which I know 
of her, from the places in which she had longest lived, they would 
have recommended her to mercy. Why the petition never reached 
his majesty, it is for those to answer hy whom it ought to have been 
presented. I should lament, indeed, if I bad any such omission to 
impute to myself. 

1 remain yours, , 

Capel Lofft. 


HERALDRIC COMMUNICATIONS. 

' NUMBER m. 

CLiit of DukeSf continueil from page 141.] 

\ '■ 

DUKES CREATED DURING THE REIGNS OF THE TUDORS. 

In the Reign of Henry the Seventh. 

Aon. fteg. Ann. Dorn* 

1 Hen. 7— 1185— -Jasper of Hatfield, Earl of Pembroke, paternal uncle of 
K. HeniT,* the Seventh, Mas created Duke of BtiiroRD. 

11 Hen. 7— 1495— Henry, fccond son of K, Henry the SevciiUi, was summoned 
to parliament as D. of York. He afterwards succeeded 
his brotlier Arthur, as Duke of Cornwall, and at length 
berame king, by the name of Henry the Eightlu 
— — ■Edmund, third son ofK. Henry the Seventh, w ho was born 

in 1495, and died in 1500, was D. of Somerset. 
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Jn the Rrr^n o f Henry the Eighth. 

1 Hen. 8— 1509—— Edward Stafford, eldest son of Henry D. of Buckingham. 

who was attainted and beheaded under Richard the 
Third, had first summons to parliament as D. of 
Buckingham. 

5 Hen. 8 — 1513-14-Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, (eldest son of John Ho- 
ward, D. ofKorfolk, which John wasattainted 1 Hen. 7) 
was restored D. of Norfolk. * 

5 Hen. 8— 1513-14-CharIes Brandon, (afterwards husl)end of Mary Queen Do- 
wager of France, sister of K. Henry the Dghth) was cre- 
ated D. of Suffolk. 

17 Hen. 8— 1525— -Henry Fitzroy, illegitimate son of K. Henry the Eighth, wai 
created D. of Richmond and Somerset, &c. 

In the Reign of Edward the Sixth. 

1 Edv. 6— 1516-7 — Edtt*ard SejTnour, brother of Jane, mother of K, Edward 
6th, was created D. of Somerset. 

5 Edv. 6 — 1551— Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, Husband of Frances the 
daughter of Charles Brandon, D. of Suffolk, by Mary, 
daughter of K. Henry the Seventh, was created D. of 
» Suffolk. 

5 Edv. 6— 1.551— —John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was created D. of Nor- 
thumberland. 

In the Reign of Queen Mary. 

1 Maria?— 1553 — —Thomas Howard, (grandson of Thomas Howard D, of 
Norfolk, who was attainted in the 38th of Henry the 
Eighth, who w assouofThomasHoward who was restored 
, D. of Norfolk 5th Henry the Eighth) was restored D. of 

Norfolk, but was attainted and beheaded in the 15th 
of Dizabeth. 

In the Reign of EUzabeih. 

l*l>ere was no Duke created, nor any restored, in the reign of Elizabeth, and, 

after the attainder of the D. of Norfolk, in the 15th of Elizabeth, three Mar- 
quises of Winchester, successively, were, during the remainder of her reign, pre- 
mier peers ofEngland. 

DUKES CREATED DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, INCLUDING 
THOSE CREATED BY WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

In the Reign of James the First, 

Anil. Reg. Ann. Dom. 

— Jac. 1 — 1601 — —Charles, second son of K. James the First, was created D. 

of York, afterwards succeeded his brother Henry, as D. 
of Cornwall, and at length became king, by the 
name of Charles the First. 

21 Jac. 1—1623— Louis Stewart, Earl of Richmond, (Lord Damlcy in Scot- 
land) was created D. of Richmond. 

21 Jac. 1—1623— George Villiers, Marquis of Buckingham, &c. wascrcated 
D. of Buckingham. 

In the Reign of Charles the First, 

16 Car. 1—1641— — James Stuart, Duke of Lenox, in Scotland, was created 
D. of Richmond, 
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13 <>•. 1-1643-4— Rupert, Count Paliline and Duke oTKiTaria, grandson of ■ 
K. James the First, was created D. of CuMliaLANO, 

19 Car, 1-^1643-1 — James, third son of K. Charles the First, was created D. of 

York, and afterwards became king, by the name of • 
James the Second. 

^ Car. I 1641 Henry, fourth son of K. Charles the First, was created D. of 

Glovcester. 

20 Car. 1 1644 Alice, widow- of Sir Robert Dudley, Duke of the Empire, 

(who styled himself Duke of Northumberland, notwith- 
standing the attainder of his grandfather, John Duke of 

Northumberland) was declared and confirmed Duchess 
ofDilDLEV, 

In tht Rfigrt of Charles the SeeaaJ. 

12 Car. 2 — 1660— William Seymour, Marquis of Hertford, great grandson of 
Eilward D. of Somerset, w ho w as attainted in parliameAt 
in the time of Edward the Sixth, fas restored D. of So- 
merset by act of parliament, 

12 Car. 3—1660 Sir George Monck, of Polherige, in Devonshire, Knt. was 

created Duke of Albemarle, &e. 

Charles, first-born son of James Duke of York, who was 

born 22d Oct. 1660, and died the 5th of May 1661, was 
createil D. of Cambridge. 

15 Car. 2—1662-3 — James, sumamed Scot, illegitimate son of K. Charles the 

Second, by Lucy daughter of RichardWalters,Esq.was 
created D. of Monmouth. 

J — second-bom son of James Duke of York, who -sras 
, born 12th July 1643, and died the 20th of June 1667, 

was created Dukcof Cambridge. 

16 Car. 2 1663-4 — William Cavendish, Marquis of Newcastle, ice. was created 

D. of Newcastle. 

16 Car. 2 — 1664— Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, great-great-grandson 
„f Thomas Howard D. of Norfolk, who was attairit^in 
the reign of Queen F.lizaBcth, was restored D. of 

f OLK by act of.parliajnfntw ^ 

. ri,-ri~ third son of James D. of York, who was born 4th 
Jidy 1666, and died 22 May 1667, was created D.^of 
Kevpale. 

fourth-bom son of JamesD. ofYorIc, whowwtwrn 
14th Sept. 1667, and died 8th June 1671, was created 
D. of Cambridge. 

02 Car 2—1670 Barbara Villiers, (daughter of William ViUiers, Lord Vis- 

count Grandison of Ireland) a favourite of Charles the 
Second, was created Duchess of Cleveland, &c. with 

; remainderofthctiUcofDukeofCLEVELAHD, toCharles 

and George, her first and third illcgiUmate sons by. IL 
' " Charles the Second, and their heirs male successively. 

’ .?5 Car. 2 -^ 1 ( 173 — —touisa Renee de Penenconrt, a favourite of Charles the 
Second, was created DurinWPtPoRT^GIJXH 
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S7 Car. 2— 1674— •Charles Lenox, illegitimate sod ofJC. Charles the Second, by 
the Ducbe&s of Portsmouth, was created Duke of Rich* 
MOND. 

27 Car. 2— 1674— Charles Fitzroy, illegitimate son of K. Charles the Second, 
by the Duchess of Cleveland, was created D. of South- 
AjipTON, and afterwards became D. of Cleveland, v 
S7 Car. 2— 1674— •—Heniy Fitzroy, illegitimate son of K. Charles the Secf>nd, 
by the Dudicss of Cleveland, was created D. ot* 
Grafton. 

■ ■ ■ - — ' -Charles, fifih-bom son of James D. of York, who was born 

7th Nov. 1677, and died 12th Dec. 1677, was created 
D. of Cambridge. 

34 Car, 2 — 1682 — James Butler, D. of Ormond, &c. in Ireland, and Earl of 
Brecknock, &c. in England, was created D.of Ormond. 

34 Car. 2— 1682— Henry Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, was created D. of 

Beaufort. 

35 Car. 2 — 1682-3 — George Fitzroy, illegitimate son of K. Charles the Second, 

by the Duchess of Cleveland, was created D. of Nor- 
thumberland. 

35 Car, 2— 1683-4— Charles Beauclerk, illcgitimateson ofK. CharlestheSecond, 
by Eleanor Gwin, wascreatod D. of Sr. Albans. 


Errata in the Utt of Duka created during the reigns of the Plantagenets. 
Page 139, Iine7, for “ K. Henry the Third,” read K. Fi/toariy theTliird^ 
Page 141, line 27, for ** Thomas Howard^ Duke of Norfolk,” read Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk. 

[To be continued.] 


AN ANECDOTE. 

7HE DukeofLauzun was short and ugly, yet no man was ever 
mote famous in gallantry, either by rank, or the number of his con- 
quests. The queen of Portugal, and her sister. Mademoiselle D’ Au- 
xnale, equally smitten with the duke, cast lots who should many hint. 
They agreed that, to give him a considerable fortune, she to whom 
the lot should be unfavourable, should take the veil, and give her 
whole property to the other. There is, perhaps, nothing more flat- 
tering in the annals of gallantry. Mademoiselle, sister to the King 
of France, wished to marry him publicly $ and this passion, by its 
ardour, added to the subsequent coldness of her lover, rendered her 
life unhappy. It seems, upon first consideration, that wit, agrec- 
ableness of pei-son, and other exterior advantages, are most likely to 
attra6l admiration and attachment. The Duke of Lauzun possessed 
none of these i— he was allowed even to ^wriU inelegantly ! i ! It is 
difEcult to imagine what qualities are most proper to gain the favours 
Aixd distin£lion of the fair. Q< Z. 

UN— VOL. IX, 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

TLECTEKE NON OUIUM COGIT, NON OEATIA SUAOET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations on a ‘Tour through the Highlands, and Part af tha 
Western Isles of Scotland ; particularly Stajfa and leolmkill. Ta 
nvhich are added, a Description of the Falls of the Clyde ; of the 
Country round Moffat-, and an Analysis rf its Mineral Waters. 
In tvjo Volumes. By T. Garnet, M. D. Member of the Royal, 
Medical, and Physical Societies of Edinburgh ; the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester ; the Medical Society of Lon- 
don ; the Royal Irish Academy ; Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chymislry in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. Illus- 
trated by a Map and 52 Plates, in the Manner of Aquatinta, 
in Drawings taken on the Spot, by W. H. Watts, Miniature and 
Landscape Painter, who accompanied the Author in his Tour. 
Sluarto. Boards. Price Two Guineas and a Half . Pages 636. 
Cadell and Davies. 1 8 00. 

I N this reign, disastrous, though brilliant, the peaceful arts have 
been cultivated with amazing success, amid the rumours and outrages 
of war. In no former period of our annals did so many institu- 
tions, for the extension of science, obtain a local habitation under 
royal patronage ; or philanthrophy and patriotism establish so many 
voluntary associations, whose laudable ambition it has been to sti- 
mulate and reward genius, for improvements in those manual arts, 
which diminish labour, render industry lucrative, and promote na- 
tional happiness. These societies, composed of members, some high 
in rank, others eminent in literary accomplishments, and ail ani- 
mated by public spirit, operating conformably to judicious regula- 
tions, have chosen some particular distrifl for the centre of their imme- 
diate influence, whence the beneficial effefls of their generous aflivity, 
like diverging rays, extend to a spacious circumference ; and, by 
their periodical communications from the press, the useful discove- 
ries of one society, which otherwise would be local, are expediti- 
ously notified to all, that they may universally be adopted, in simi- 
lar situations and circumstances. Genius, like other faculties, is 
prompted by example. 

The more illustrious 'personages in all the learned professions 
discover a dignified unanimity and zeal, by inserting their names in 
the lists of all the patriot-associations lately established ; and the 
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most elaborate papers in their transa6Uons are generally of their 
composition. Among others, the sons of Esculapius, and the pupils 
of Hippocrates, have a fair claim to well earned applause. About 
the entrance of this century, Pitcairn, and, after him, Mead, dis« 
cemed a natural alliance between experimental philosophy and the 
healing art. These great men first suggested the hint, and, in 
part, exemplified the happy union. Their successors, prosecuting 
the same views, have made the connexion indissoluble. Medicine is 
not, now, a distin6l art, but a ramification of s|)eculative and prac* 
deal philosophy. 

Dr. Garnett's singular merit, in the funfllons of a physician, 
which was his professional chara^er, soon pushed him forward into 
private estimation and public notice, as a philosopher, and a seem- 
ingly casual incident set him on a conspicuous theatre. 

“ An academical institution, denominated Anderson’s University, was 
founded by the Ute Mr, Anderson, prol’cssor of natural philc^phy in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, who left to the trustees, appointed to conduct it, the whole of 
his valuable apparatus, library, and museum, as well as his property of every 
other kind.’* Vol. II. p. 193. 

This institution was set on foot in 1796, in which year I was appointed pro- 
fessor of physics and natural philosophy. 1 began three courses of lectures in ' 
November, and have continued them for the three past winters,” Ibid, p. 196« 

But we return to specify some of the contents in their order.— 
The author, in a short preface, offers an apology for intruding on 
the world another tour through the same tra6f , after so many well- 
written journals, especially that of Mr. Pennant, which he took along 
with him, compared his descriptions with theobje^s, and found them 
remarkably accurate j though consid^able employment had been left 
for a gleaner. 

** These volumes contain a description of the country, mftnnen, and eustoma 
of the inhabitants, natural curiodties, antiquities, mineralogy, botany, natural 
advantages, proposed improvements, and accounts of the state of manufactures, 
agriculture, and political economy, w ith local history and biography. My object 
has been to give as perfect an account as possible of every place and every thing 
I saw; to effect which, I have venturc<l not to rely on my own observation, but 
have freely levied contributions on my predecessors; not, however, without 
acknowledging my obligations. 

Tliis work was composed at Glasgow, some time before I was offered tl\e 
situation I now have the honour to hold, in the royal institution of Great Britain. 
This the reader will peredve, from the manner in which I have mentioned An- 
derson’s institution. I have not, however, thought it necessary to alter wliat 1 
there said, especially as the work was prepared for the press, and ty London, 
before I had an idea of leaving ScoUaird.” 

K N Z 
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To the preface Is subjoined a beautiful sheet-map of Scotland, ex-, 
hibiting the counties, with the names of the more remarkable islands,, 
towns, and rivers ; the scite of the wall, built by Adrian and Sevenis, 
between Newcastle and Carlisle ; the traft of the canal from the 
Forth to the Clyde. The author’s route is distinguished by red 
lines, terminating at Staifa on the west, Inverness on .the north,' 
Perth on the east, and Belcraig, near Moffat, on the south. We 
cannot help the remark, that, in our judgment, the want of a 
scale for miles, and of the usual notations for latitude and longiti^de, 
is a material imperfection. 

“ Having long wished to visit some of the most remarkable scenes in the 
Highlands and Hebrides, particularly the island Statfa, I set off from Glasgow on 
the 8th of July, 1198, in the morning, accompanied by Mr. Watts, a young gen- 
tleman, who had formme time madelandscape and miniature painting his study, 
and who had likewise an ardent desire to view the sublime scenery of the north.— 
Besidesthe gratification which I promised myself from such a tour, I was in the 
hopM tliat my health would be benefited by it : the labours of the session, and 
elose application to the subjects of my lectures, had induced some complaints, 
-which ftequently attend a sedentary life ; I expected that exercise and a change 
of scenery would remove them. Mr, Watts bad suffered no little from intense 
application to his profession ; sothat we had both similar objects in view. We took 
the road leading to Dumbarton, which is very good, the country flat, and orna- 
mented, as ntight be expected, in the neighbourhood of so opulent and populous 
adty as Glasgow, with villas and country residences.”. 

So numerous are the articles worthy of observation, so great their 
diversity, and, withal, so happily touched, with a conciseness almost 
inimitable, that seleAion is difficult, and abbreviation imprafticable. 
We shall, therefore, confine our extrafls and remarks chiefly to the 
subjefts mentioned in the title-page ; reserving, however, the liberty 
of occasional strictures on objects, singular in their nature, or not 
Kcordfld in former journals. 

[To be continued.] 

'The Armeman ; or, the Ghost Seer. A History founded on Ta 8 . 
translated from the German of F. Schiller, Author of the Robbers, 
Don Carlos, &c. Ry the Rem. William Render, iisno. s^mols. 
t4T. Symonds. 1800. 

This work abounds in adventures of the most marvellous and 
CTtraordinary nature, some of which are calculated to excite the 
strongest emotions of terror, while others seem to have been invented 
for the mere purpose of bewildering the imagination, or of creating 
an artificial suspense, which terminates either in disappointment or' 
disgust. It is imagined, that the design of Schiller was to ridicule 
the seft of Illuminati, by exposing the tricks and devices they put 
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in praftice, to achiere the objeSs of their association, and to ren- 
der themselves formidable to the multitude. But the execution is 
not thoroughly answerable to this design : and, though the genius 
of Schiller displays itself in various portions of the work, and though 
the attention is constantly kept alive by a series of surprising inci- 
dents and mysterious events, yet the struffure of the history is 
too exclusively German, for the approbation of English readers, " 
to whom the work, in general, will, we fear, prove tedious and in- 
comprehensible. 

The Summer's Eve ; a Poem. By John Bidlahe, A B. Chaplain 
to His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, and Master of the 
Grammar School, Plymouth. 4^. ivo. Murray and Highley.. 
iSoo. 

The produflions of Mr. Bidlake have frequently called forth our 
commendation ; and we are happy to find that the author’s poetical 
stores are not yet exhausted. In the Summer's Eve, as in the Coun- 
try Parson, and the Sea, there are some fine descriptive passages, 
much new and beautiful imagery, and a vein of morality uncom- 
monly animated and instruilive. To this praise, indeed, there ar» 
several exceptions, but we have no inclination to point them out ; 
and they are by no means such as to aifefl, in any considerable de- 
gree, the general merits of the poem. 

The Sinfulness of ’withholding Corn. A Sermon, preached at Great 
Ouseborne, on Sunday, March 16, 1800. By the Rev. Samuel 
Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Great Ouseborne, near Knaresbro'. 
Humbly recommended to the Nobility and Gentry, to distribute 
among their Tenants. i%mo. yi. or iz for Haifa Crovun.- Ri- 
vingtons. 1 800. 

In reviewing a former sermon of Mr. Clapham’s, we took occa- 
sion to reprobate the praflice of blending politics with religion, and 
making the pulpit a vehicle for paneg)'ric on the ministry. Mr. C. 
appears to have paid some attention to the remark, the justness of 
which he subscribes to; but while he admits, that “ discourses, ad- 
dressed from the pulpit, should either illustrate some interesting, 
doctrine, or enforce some essential precept of the gospel he con- 
ceives that “ circumstances may, sometimes, occur, which shall jus- 
tify a deviation from this rule.” Without giving up our opinion, 
we admit, that the very alarming price of bread, and other articles 
of provision, at this jumSure, occasioned, no doubt, in a very con- 
siderable degree, by the avarice of farmers, and the rapacity of 
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monopolists, seems to render the interference of the Dhrine in aomemear,. 
sure necessary. The text of the present discourse is taken from Pro- 
verbs xi. 29. He that nuithhoUeth ctm, the petfJe shall curse him ; 
but blessings shall be upon the head of him that selleth it; which Mr. 
C. bath applied to the existing circumstances of the country. He ex- 
patiates on the wickedness of keeping back the produce of the earth, 
for the purposes of individual profit ; and points out, in a very im- 
pressive manner, the evil consequences which result from an artificial 
scarcity of grain. The sermon is extremely suitable to the purpose 
intended, and,, we have no doubt, but that the distribution of it 
would be prudu£Hve of much benefit to the nation. 

Mystery, a Novel. By Francis Latham, Author of Men and Man- 
ners. 2 Vols. izmo. Symonds, 1800. 

If Mr. Lathom keeps his readers rather, too long in the dark, it 
must be confessed that the edaircissement, when it does come, very 
satisfaftorily explains the motives of every one concerned in the 
Mystery. There is nothing new either in the incidents or charaflen 
of this novel ; but it is agreeably written, and the tendency is fa- 
vourable to the cause of virtue. 

De Valcourt. 71. 2 vols. Dutton. 1800. 

An historical novel, which includes some of the events that took 
place at the restoration of the second Charles, and refers to others 
which happened in the time of his father. The nanative is con- 
dufled with spirit, and possesses considerable interest. 

Cecco's Complaint ; translated from U Lamento Di Cecco du Varluga 
of Francesco BaLlovini. By John Hunter, Esq. 2/. 6d. szmo, 
Cadell and Davies, 1800. 

The miseries of a hopeless passion form the subjefl of this cele- 
brated lamentation, the original of which is written in a dialeft fa- 
miliar, it seems, to the peasants of Tuscany. It is a rtistic little, 
poem, which, for simplicity of style, truth of description, origina- 
lity of thought, and peculiarity of humour, has been much extolled 
by the cognoscenti of Italy : aiid the fidelity and spirit of Mr. Hun. 
ter’s version, will, no doubt, be the means of extending the reputa- 
tion of Francesco Baldovini beyond the limits of his own country,^ 
though the intention of the poet and the beauties of the Idyl can 
never be fully made known through the raeditun of translation. 
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Uu Family of HaUUn a Novel. By Augustus La Fontaiae. Traw- 

lated from the German. 4 Fob. izmo. Bell. 1799. 

This novel, we are told in the advertisement, and the one lately 
jniblished of the History of St. Julien, both translated from the Ger- 
man of Augustus La Fontaine, form the whole of the original worlc 
comprehended under the general title of ‘The Hbtories of Famlies. 
“ The reputation of the author, in this style of writing, is so high, on 
the continent, that he is called the Geiman Fielding. He is a Saxon 
clergyman, and was lately presented to a living by the king of Prus- 
sia, who, at the same time, sent him a handsome letter, informing 
him that he was indebted for his promotion to the pleasure which his 
Majesty and the Queen had received from perusing his works.” 

The family of Haldcn is a very interesting and original perform- 
ance, and the moral it is intended to convey is finely kept in view 
throughout the work. The author’s objeft is to point out the crimi- 
nality and pernicious effeffs of parental partiality, and to hold up to 
contempt and abhorrence the charafter of a mother who, to gratify a 
foolish desire of aggrandizing her eldest son, Charles, at the expence 
of the rest of her family, instils bad principles into his mind, and en- 
courages him to entertain an antipathy to his brother, who is perse- 
cuted, despised, and disinherited, to pave the way to the favourite's 
advancement in the world. The discarded youth, however, finds an 
asylum under the roof of his uncle. Major Halden, who regards the 
boy as his own ^n, and has the happiness to find a reward in the 
affeffionand engaging qualities of his nephew. Charles, having lam 
his career of folly and dissipation, and impoverished the family 
estates, prevails on the mistaken mother to resign her possessions in 
his favour ; for which, like old Lear, she is requited by ingratitude 
and insult ; and she is at last indebted, for her subsistence, to the 
child whose interests it had been the study of the greatest part of 
her life to thwait and ruin. 

There are several well-drawn charaflets in this novel. Major 
Halden, and. his old soldier, Hennig, which will remind the reader 
of Toly and Corporal Trim, though there are no traces of direct imi- 
tation, are finely delineated, and the other principal personages are 
distinguished from each other by strong traits of charafter. On the 
whole, we have no hesitation in recommending this novel to our sub- 
acriben, as one of the best produflions of the kind with which the 
Gennan press has hitherto furnished us. 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. 3, continued from Page i5f. 

In the advertisement, page 4th, is a reference to Mr. Cole- 
bxooke's Dissertation on the religious ceremonies of the Hindus, 
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where the doftrine of the creation is mentioned. This is riot the on- 
ly passage in the researches, where that and other epochs, corres- 
ponding to those of the Hebrew bible, occur. To pave the the way 
for adjusting the pagan to the sacred chronology, it is requisite to 
bring the notifications of such epochs into juxta-position. 

1. T/ 4 f Creation. It is the belief of the Hindus that the uni- 
verse is the produftion of an eternal, self-existing, all-perceiving 
power i who framed all creatures, gave being to time, and the 
divisions of time ; to the stars, planets, rivers, oceans, mountains, 
&c. The Creator is described as that divine light which illumines 
all, delights all, from whom all proceed, and to whom all must re- 
turn. 

a. In the time of the first Menu, the deity descended at a sa- 
crifice, and by his wife. Menu, had two distinguished sons and 
three daughters, bom for the multiplication of the human species. 

3. In the reign of the seventh Menu, the whole earth was 
drowned, and the whole human race destroyed, except the pious 
prince himself, and seven holy persons, with their wives, who were 
preserved, in a capacious vessel, miracuously formed. To Menu, 
the deity, Vestina, foretold that inundation seven days before it 
happened ; and, at the end of the seven days, the ocean began to 
overflow the coasts, the earth to be flooded with constant showers. 
Sec. Vol. II. p. 117. 

To Menu, otherwise called Satyavratah and Satyavarman, Sove- 
reign of the whole earth, were bom three sons, Shermah, Charma, 
and Jyapeti, all good men. The father, continually delighted with 
devout meditation, honouring the gods and priests, one day, by an 
aft of destiny, having drank mead, became senseless, and lay asleep 
naked. He was seen by Charma, who called his two brothers. Sa- 
tyavarman, having recovered his intelleft, and perfeftly knowing 
what had passed, cursed Charma, saying, Thou shalt be the ser- 
vant of servants.” Vol. 3. p. 262. 

4. In the Hindu scriptures are mentioned several Avatars, or des- 
cents of the Deity, for protefting the just, and confounding the proud.— 
The fourth of these was a god in the form of a man-lion, bursting 
from a marble column, to devour a blaspheming tyrant, who would 
otherwise have slain his religious son. This incident Sir W. Jones ap- 
plies to the defeat of the presumptuous attempt at Babel, related in a 
symbolical style. “ Whatever be the comparative antiquity of the 
Hindu scriptures, we may safely conclude that the Mosaic and Indian 
chronology are perfeftly consistent; that Menu, the son of Bra- 
una, was the Adoma, or first created mortal, and consequently our 
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Adanrj" that the sacrifice, honoured with the presence of a God, was 
the oblation of righteous Abel i “ that Menu, the child of the sun, 
was preserved, with seven Rishis, in a capacious ark, from the uni- 
versal deluge, and must, therefore, be our Noah ; that Hiranyaca- 
sipu, the giant with the golden axe, and Vali, or Bali, the impious 
and arrogant monarch, were most probably our Nimrod and Belus ; 
and that the dawn of true Indian history, appears only three or four 
centuries before the Christian ®ra, the preceding ages being clouded 
by allegoiyr or fable.” Vol. II. p. 4.01 . This last conclusion deci- 
sively awards the claim of superior antiquity to the Mosaical scrip- 
tures, which are obviously the ground-work of the Indian traditions, 
concerning the most memorable transaillons of the prunitive world. 

• Capt. Francis Wilford, in his Dissertation, vol. v. article tS, 
affirms, “ that, long before the ninth century, the chronological sys- 
tem of the Hindus was as complete, or rather perfe£lly the same, af 
it is now.” This term, indefinite as it is, does not induce the be- 
lief either of its antiq’ilty or precision. The Purans, in particular, 
according to this writer, are certainly a modern compilation, from 
valuable materials, which he is afraid no longer exist ; and, it is added, 
tliat an astronomical observation of Canopus rising hcliacally, men- 
tioned in two of the Puranas, puts this beyond doubt. Yet, on the 
authority of this recent compilation, from the Mosaical history of 
the deluge, is the tradition of that catastrophe propagated among the 
Hindus. Such are the records pretended to be more ancient than 
those of the Hebrew Lawgiver. 

5. Even the historical fails, recorded by the evangelists, have ] 
been interwov'en with the mythology of the Asiatics, widely dis- 
torted by tlie licentiousness of propbane fiction, and applied, by an- 
ticipation, to imaginary characlers. 

:• In the Bhagavat, for the antiquity of which Sir W. Jones does 
not contend, though he is unwilling to pronounce it a modem per- 
fonnance, the history of Jesus Christ is strangely burlesqued. 

“ One singular fuel must not pass uiuioticed. That the name 
of Crishna, and the general outline of his story, were long anterior 
to the birth of our Saviour, and probably to the time of Homer, we 
certainly know ; yet the celebrated poem, Bhagavat, which contains 
i prolix account of his life, is filled with narratives of a most extra- 
ordinary kind, but strangely variegated, and intennixed with poeti- 
cal decorations. 

[To be concluded in our next.] 

o o — von. IX. 
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The Neighbourhood, a Tale. tzmo. a Fols. Black, tSoo. 

The acknowledged design of this work is to enforce the axiom, 
that neither riches, rank, nor the pursuit of pleasure, unattended 
and unsanflioned by virtue, can produce happiness. The Neighbour- 
hood which the author has sele^ed, as furnishing fit objefls for the 
illustration of this fafl, is, no doubt, possessed of ‘ a local habitation 
and a name for neither the charaflers nor the incidents are such as 
the writer of a narrative, merely fiflitious, would have preferred, 
there is a want of regular interest, and of that lucidus ordo, in the 
construflion, which are usually manifested in a work of simple inven* 
tion ; and, therefore, the volumes exhibit a variety of charaAeris* 
tic sketches and detached anecdotes, which sometimes appear to be 
without an objeft, rather than a connefledseriesof adventures, involv- 
ing the fortunes of any particular individuals, and exemplifying, in 
their termination, some useful and specific moral. The novel-reader will 
consequently derive little amusement from this work, and the loose- 
ness of its texture, and the confusion into which the personages and 
the events are thrown, by carelessness, or want of skill, will, no doubt, 
increase his disappointment. 

Notwithstanding these defefls, the author is entitled to consider- 
able praise, for the ingenuity he has discovered in the delineation of 
charafter. The Purtlings, the Tonicj, the Canvasses, the Selbys, 
Syllabus and his lady, the Rev. Mr. Spavin, Set. have all their pro- 
totypes in real life, some of which are to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of every man to whom the vjorld as it goes is an objeft of com- 
mon interest and Inquiry. 

The style is, in general, easy and correft, but the writer has in- 
dulged too frequently in quotation, which he has sometimes extended 
to a length not justified by the occasion. We are of opinion, upon 
the whole, that the author has capacity for a better work than the 
present, which, if it had been properly digested, would have en- 
sured a more enlarged circulation. 

DRAMATIC. 

The Egyptian Festival ; an Opera ; in three AOs ; as performed at 

the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane. (Fritten by Andreuu Franklin. 

2S, ivo. Ridgvsay, 1800. 

The difficulties which the author of an opera is compelled to en- 
coiimer, and the sacrifices he must necessarily make, in order to suit 
the convenience of the composer, and to furnish the machinist 
with opportunities for the display of scenerj', are correilly enumerated, 
by Mr. Franklin, in the preface to this piece, which was ^is'in- 
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guishcd for the excellence of its music, and the beauty and splendour 
of'm jpeiiacU. He, therefore, “ claims the benefit of this plea, in 
its most unlimited sense and it is but reasonable that hit claim 
should be admitted. 

Having gone very fully into thesubjeft of this opera, in our 53rd 
number, it is not necessary to trouble our readers with a criticism 
which would merely comprise a recapitulation of our former senti- 
ments : but, as a specimen of the poetry, we have selefled the fol- 
lowing stanzas, in which the resemblance of a band of Arabs rushing 
into battle, and bearing down all before them, to the devastating co- 
lumns of sand so frequent in the eastern deserts, is striftly appropriate 
and poetical. 

“ SONG and CHORUS. 

“ Ynid.—tii when through deserts, desolate and wide. 

In numbers strong, tlie hardy trav’lersgo. 

Sudden the sands on whirlwinds dreadful ride. 

Rush o’er the host, and jury all below I 

So when the field the troops of Mulcy gain. 

Instant we’ll rise, and soon, in proud array. 

Move our firm columns o’er the martial plain, 

O’crwhelming all that dare oppose our way. 

Chorut. — We’ll fight! we’ll fight ! we’ll fight! 

Tilldeath or victory crown the day !” 

Tlie Birtk-Dt^ ; a Comedy in three ABs ; as performed est the The- 
atre-Royal, Covent-Garden. Altered from the German of Kot%e- 
btie, and adapted to the English Stage, by Thomas Dibdin. %vo. 
XX. Longman and Rees. 1800. 

“ If the value of this play,” says Mr. Dibdin, “ has been les- 
sened by my interlineations or abridgments, that value has been 
amply restored by the decided and flattering acceptance of the most 
critical and enlightened audience in the universe." 

This is laying more stress upon the applause of a theatre than, in 
striftness, it will bear. If Mr. Dibdin have mutilated the drama of 
Kotzebue, and thence impaired its value, ‘ the most critical and en- 
lightested aadienct in the universe’ must surely be ashamed of having 
sanflioned the deterioration of a foreign drama. Mr. Dibdin’s con- 
clusion, therefore, is inconsequential from the premisses. Our opinion, 
however, is, that the alterations from the play of Kotzel>ue are ju- 
dicious and necessary, with a view to its representation In England, 
and we have assigned our reasons for this opinion in a former number. 
The adapter passes a just and handsome encomium on the per- 
0 O a 
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formers concerned in this drama, to whose unrivalled talents and eX" 
Cftions its success must be, in a great measure, attributed. 

Autkentic Memoirt of the Green-Room, (for 1800J containing Parti- 
culars of ail the Performers of the Theatres Royal, Drury-Lane, 
Covent-Garden, and the Hay-market. To nuhich are novs first 
added. Absentees and Provincial Performers. Small ximo. is. 
Roach. 1 800. 

The little volume published last year, under this title, discovered 
as much ignorance as malignity : the present publication, on the con- 
trary, seems to have been condufled by a gentleman of candour, libe- 
rality, and judgment. The memoirs are drawn up with care and 
perspicuity, and the information, for no inconsiderable portion of 
which the author acknowledges himself indebted to the pages of 
the Monthly Mirror, is much more full and satisfaflory than we 
could have expefled to meet with in a work of this limited nature. 

The Jeva and the DoHor ; a Farce in tivo A 8 s. As performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Dibdin. ivo. 
ir. Longman and Rees. 1800. 

This entertaining farce, to the merits of which we have before 
paid our tribute of commendation, was first produced, it appears, 
at the Maidstone theatre, where the author was engaged as a per- 
former. Mr. Bicknell, of Norfolk Street, happening to be present 
at one of the representations, was so much pleased with the farce, 
that, on his return to town, he recommended it, without solicita- 
tion, to Mr. Harris. 

By way of apology for its resemblance, in some points, to the 
Jew of Mr. Cumberland [See vol. vi. of the Mirror, p. 366] the 
author states, that, at the time of writing his piece, he had not read 
the comedy of that gentleman ; who, prior to the represientation of 
Mr. Dibdin’s farce, “ honoured it with a perusal, and pointed out 
those passages which came too near his own production, and which 
were consequently omitted.” 

Notwithstanding these omissions, of which we were not aware 
when we delivered our former sentiments, there are still sufficient 
traces of imitation : so that it must be supposed that Mr. D. had 
seen the Jew upon the stage, though he might never have perused it 
in his closet. These observations arc not made with a view to de- 
tract from the merit of the farce, which has met with great and de- 
served success in the theatre, and will, no doubt, continue to amuse 
many futiue audiences through many future seasons. 
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No, IL of the German I'keatf'e, Pizarroy or the Death of RoUa ; 
a Romantic Tragedyy in fve A£is, Translated from the German 
of Augustus Von Kotxehiiey by henjamn Thompsony Esq. Entail 
%vo. IS, 6d, large tvo.y. Pernor and Hoody 1800 . 

To those who are desirous of comparing the play of Plzarro, 
as it is represented at Drury-Lane, with the original performance 
of Kotzebue, the present translation will prove the most faith* 
ful guide that can be selefted for that purpose. It forms the 
second number of the monthly work now publishing under the title 
t)xo German Theatroy which the proprietors seem to be anxious to 
condufl with every degree of elegance and spirit. As a specimen 
the translation, we subjoin the celebrated renoonstrance of Las Casasp 
against the cruelties exercised toward _the Peruvians by Pizarro and 
his sanguinary foUowei*s. 

** Las Casas, Is the bloody meksure of your cruelties not yet full ? When 
^ill these good children of innocence, who received you with hospitality, have 
endured enough ? Oh, Almighty Power, whose thunder can cleave the rock, 
and whose sun melt mountains of ice, assist roy words with thy strength, as thy 
goodness animates my will .— the assembly ,)— a look upon the millions 
of victims which your rapacious hands have murdered. As gods were you re- 
ceived— as devils have you acted. Willingly and cheerfully were you presented 
with fruits and gold— in return you defiled the wives and daughters of your bene- 
factors, Human nature was roused, and the oppressed complained. To silence 
thnn you sent blood-hounds on the chase; and he who escaped this diabolical 
pursuit, a-as yoked to the plough, and forced to till his own land for you, or bu- 
ried in the gold mines, to feed your insatiable avarice. **You have vied with each 
other in committing murder, in splitting tlie skulls of guiltless men, in tearing 
children from tUehr mother^s arms, and dashing them against the rocks. At a 
slow fire you have broiled the hostile leaders; uid, if tl»eir groans disturbed you 
in your sleep, you pushed gags into their throats. On jthirtcen gibl)ets you have 
hung as many Indians— Heavens ! dare I avow it — in honour of Christ and the 
tw'clve apostles ! My eyes have witnessed this abomination, and 1 still exist. — 
G<m\, thou didst not appoint me thy servant to curse, but to bless ; yet now my 
blessing would be blasphemy. My curse be upon you, fratrickies, and upon 
your intentions ! On you and your children rest the innocent blood which will 
to-day be shed 1 I leave you for ever, that I may no longer witness your infatu- 
ation. In caverns and in woods will 1 secrete myself ; with tigers and with leo- 
pards will I associate ; and when we hereafter stand in his presence, whose mild 
doctrine you have to-day denied, tremble, tremble at my accusation. 

The frontispiece, engraved by Neagle, from the design of Mr- 
Tburston, represents the tent-scene between Rellaznd Pizarro, 
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THE BRITTSH STAGE. 

iMiTATio yrrAt, smculom conioetvdihis imago vmitath. dim. 

Tfc* ImiUtion of LlEX-«Thf Mirror of MANNERS — The RepresenteUQO of TRUTH. 


COINCroENCES AND IMITATIONS. 

SHAKSPERE. 


THOM THE WREATH, BY EDWARD DU lOIS. 

im — i-Hj 

The scene In Hamlet between the Prince and Horatio, at OpheKaV 
grave is very nauch like one of Lucian's, in the shades, between Me- 
nifpMS and Mercury 5 to which the reader is referred. 

ME. 'OfMtt TO* *EXeir»i» 1^01 u yaf as Sia>so/»!S tywyi, 

EP. Touti to Kfa»io» i 'EXim taris. 

Menip, But shew me Helen (so fam’d for her beauty,) for I 
cannot distinguish her, 

Mercury. See you this bare skull — this Is Helen. 

Hamlet holding Yorick's skull in his hand. 

Now get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her , let her faint an 
inch thick, to this favour she must cornel 

FROM AGATHUS. 

Analecta Brunckii III. p. 63. 

'Efiru* us E^vfot ralfot iSfaKO* a/sfiiuMv^o* 

Aaiios to Asyii. 

AaEfuS* enitmitaets, Xoufois Tinas, tuyof aoseos 
OtuTufu at, spot ot srafof art /So/aus. 

A", oroaos uf^sius soos rxaj^ir ... aXX rSf, XuSus 
Naitir, a^Xaius is jjSosi *«tSi/aiss). 

Slowly to EphyRE while I proceed, 

I see neglefled, by the public way, 

The ancient tomb of Lais •• for thus say 
The charaflers whose faint remains I read— 

I weep Ah once too beautiful and gay. 

Too lovely ! though to me 'twas not decreed 
To see thee, till for ages thou hadst slept 
In darkness and in dust ! but had I seen 
When emulous youth gaz’d thee as beauty’s queen. 

At this sad change how should I then have wept. ^ 
Delusive joy of earth 1 Ah fruitless tears — — 

Ah, sighs ! for charms which now oblivion faintly hears ! 
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SAPPHO. 

9»inrai i*ei xtitos irot 
£(xfu>* vruff orrn $Ktrrm roi 
'l^anif xai crXaaior a$v putH- 

•aat vvaxuii. 

That man seems to be happy as the gods, who sits facing thee j 
and who, near thee, hears thy sweet discourse. 

EPIGRAM IN ANTHOL. 
o /SXtsram ot, rpm\Ciot iarts axw/, 

V 0 et^Marot S’ « ovum. 

Happy the man who sees thee, thrice happy he who hears thee, 
a demi'god who kisses thee, and a perfecl god who has thee for his 
bedfellow. 

THE T.AMING OF THE SHREW. 

Catu. Happy the parents of so fair a ckild i 

Happier the man, ’whom fa’vourable stars 
Allots thee for his lovely bedfellow ! 

Fnf as vaats itiii. 

Old age is sans every thing. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Jaqvzs. ■■ ' Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is secosed childishnets, and mere oblivion ; 

Sasu teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 


THE LORD CHAMBKRLVIN’S OPINION!!! 

WITH REGARD TO THE DISPUTE 
BETWEEN THE 

fROPRIETORS AND PERFORMERS OF COVENT-GARDEN THE.\TRE, 
IVith a Litter to the Complainanti fiom Mr. Lit court, 

HIS LORDSHir'S SOLICITOR. 

** There U tomethiat ia thU nuire thaa natural, if philnaophjr could Sad it out.** NamUt. 

I HAVE read the several papers submitted to my perusal by the pro- 
prietors of Covent-Garden theatre, and John Johnstone , Joseph 
George Holman, Alexander Pope, Charles Incledon, Joseph S. 
Munden, John Fawcett, Thomas Knight, and Henry E. Johnston, 
eight of the performers j and, at their request, I have taken ime 
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consideration the matters in difFerence between them, upon which 
my opinion is as follows: — One. of the principal matters of com- 
plaint, on the part of the performers, appears to arise from the 
charge on their benefits ■, this, I observe, has been u.sually settled by 
particular agreement between them and the proprietors ; and by ar- 
ticles under which many of the performers are now engaged, such 
charge is fixed at 140I. But it appears, that, before the commencement 
of the present season, notice was given, that the charge in future 
would be 160I. Without doubt,, therefore, the additional charge 
cannot vary any prior agreement ; but, with resped to subsequent 
engagements, I do not think it unreasonable, on the part of the pro- 
prietors, to stipulate with performers for the payment of 160I. as a 
fixed charge on their benefits. — The other objedions made to the 
regulations and condud of the proprietors, on the subjeft of benefits, 
do not seem to me to be well founded } but I recommend it to the 
proprietors to give a month's notice of benefit nights, if that shall 
be considered by the performers as more for their advantage than a 
notice of three weeks. With resped to orders, which the performers 
claim for admission of their friends to the theatre, I think it must 
unquestionably be left to the proprietors to issue them at such times, 
and to such extent, and on such terms, as they shaU think proper. — 
The fine for refusal of a charader, and the forfeiture of salary during 
the illness of a performer, are very proper subjeds of agreement be- 
tween the parties. And I think the proprietors aft prudently, in 
requiring tliat what is called the sick clause, in the articles, shall 
be continued, and in raising the fine to 30I. But such increased fine 
cannot affed prior engagements. — As to the right claimed by per- 
fonners of keeping a cast of charaders, and their objeftion to the 
proprietors right of dismissing them, it appears to me absolutely ne- 
cessary, for the good management of the theatre, that the proprietors 
should have the power of dismissing perfomers at the expiration of 
particular engagements ; and of employing them, whilst engaged, 
in such charaders as the proprietors shall think proper. And I find 
that the proprietors disclaim all compad with Drury-Lane, for the 
purpose of precluding a performer, dismissed from one theatre, being 
engaged at the other. — The claim of gloves, ribbons, &c. ought to 
be stipulated for by the performers in their agreements, if they think 
it material to require a supply of these articles ; but they cannot 
otherwise be expeded from the proprietors. — It caimot be supposed 
that the proprietors will seek unnecessary occasions of closing the 
theatre on any nights during the season ; but no doubt can be eater- 
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tained of their right to close the theatre at such times as they shall 
think necessary for their own advantage ; and such part of the per- 
former’s salary as is made payable each night on which a theatrical 
performance shall be exhibited, must, of course, cease when the the- 
atre is closed. — These are my sentiments on the several objefts of 
complaint brought forward by the above-named performers against 
the proprietors ; from which it appears, that, in my opinion, they are 
by no means well founded ; but I cannot omit this op]5ortunity of 
recommending to all parties an oblivion of what has passed in the 
course of these disputes; being desirous of restoring peace and har- 
mony to a theatre which contributes so largely to the amusement of 
the public. 

Arlington-Street, May 3, 1800. Salisbury. 


Mr. ESTCOURPs LETTER, 

Gentlemen, 

By the dire61ion of the Marquis of Salisbury, 1 send you his 
lordship’s opinion on the matters submitted by you, and the propri- 
etors of Covent-Garden theatre, to his judgment ; and, as his lord - 
ship has been induced to take this trouble, in consequence of the 
express engagement of both proprietors and performers to acquiesce 
in his determination, I am direfted to inform both parties that his 
lordship has the fullest reliance on their adhering to such engage- 
ments, and that their acquiescence will be most properly shewn by 
forbearing from all further appeals to the public on the subjeil of 
difference between them, I am. Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 

Lincoln' s-Inn, •id May x%oo. Edm. Estcourt. 


I' 1 Z A R R O. 

MR. KEMBLE’S ROLLA. 

It seems to be the fashion to decry the abilities of aflors, and again 
to sink them to the level from which, by uncommon professional 
talents, gentlemanly conduft, and superior accomplishments, they 
have gradually ysen to a state of enviable distinflion in the world. 
It is a fashion, however, that derives its origin in ignorance, mean- 
ness, and prejudice, and therefore, as we should hope, will soon lose 
its influence ; for tire respeflability of the stage must stand or fall, 
according as the professors of it are supported or depressed ; and if 
P P — VOL. IX. 
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they are reduced, by insult and oppression, whether proceeding froiri 
managers and proprietors, or from the government of which they ana 
subjects, to a state of abjeft servility, and positive dependence upon 
the caprice of individuals, the theatre will gradually relapse into its 
original insignificance and barbarity, and his majesty’s company of 
comedians will become a band of beggars and diamkards, fit only 
for the ‘ revel rout’ of a bear-garden, or the nonsense of a pup- 
pet-show. 

Let us hope, however, that the blow with which the profession is 
threatened will not be struck, and that men of education and ge- 
nius, like the eminent aftor of whom we are about to speak, may 
not be deterred from the study of a science which constitutes the 
principal amusement of the British nation, and to which the wisest 
and most illustrious of men have attributed, in a great degree, the 
formation and preservation of its morals. 

What Kotzebue has done for our theatres, and what Sheridan 
has done for Kotzebue, have both been amply considered, and com- 
mended, in former numbers of this work ; but the merits of the tra- 
gedian who has illustrated the performance of both these celebrated 
writers, and whose exertions have been the theme of universal admi- 
ration, still remain to be investigated. 

Rotla has all the great qualities of a hero — pious, brave, loyal, 
patriotic, inflexibly virtuous ; generous, even to imprudence, to the 
enemy of his race ; zealous in his friendship for a foreigner who had 
rivalled him in the affeflions of the oi)ly woman he ever loved, 
effefting his release from prison at the hazard of his existence, and 
perishing, at last, in a successful attempt to save the life of their 
infant son. 

To play such a part, with applause, is no difficult matter ; but 
to walk — to look — to feel a charafter of this heroic and engaging 
composition, and to make others feel all that the poet intended, and 
all tliat they can conceive, is a task of less easy accomplishment 
than may be imagined. Rolla, however, requires such a represen- 
tative, and Kemble supplies what is required. 

We shall not enter here into the disctission of the question, whe- 
ther an uncultivated native of Peru can be supposed to exhibit the 
studied graces of aftion and the accomplished oratory which distin- 
guish the performance of Mr. Kemble, no more than we will stop 
to enquire how Rolla became a moralist of the school of Seneca. 
The charafler, as drawn by the author, is susceptible of every aid 
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Hfhich a finishtd aftor can afford : and such an a£tor, in its niost un- 
limited sense, is Mr. Kemble. 

Ralta's address to the sokiiers, before the battle, is delivered with 
the energy with which it is written; — the speaker rises with his sub- 
jeft; and, to fine powers of elocution, adds the attradlions of ani- 
mated gesture, and of aStion, graceful, dignified, and impi'essive. 
Indeed, these are some of the charatterestic merits of this great aClor. 
His aftion and dejantmcnt are the best examples, as they are the 
most perteft illustrations, of every purpose that can be eftebted with 
regard to the management of person. Kemble cannot be ungrace- 
ful ; his taste is too correft and classical to allow him to err in this 
icspcft ; and his attitudes, which he has the good sense to use spa- 
ringly, and always on the right occasion, are highly elegant, expres- 
sive, and piitutesque. 

It is no libel on the rest of the performers, to assert, that he is 
the only man, now on the boards, who understands, with exact pro- 
priety, the use to svhich these advantages should be applied : and 
who, consequently, p.xsents in his own j>erson, upon the stage, 
any distinbl representation of what we call a HERO; or who im- 
presses the mind with any just idea of the grandeur, majesty, and 
sublimity of tragedy. These, we say, notwithstanding the senseless 
gabble about study, artifice, and pre-arrangement, are peculiar to 
Ke.mble : and that h stands alo.se in this particular excellence, 
we presume, is owing to the difficulty of the attainment, and the in- 
capacity, rathtr tlian the disinclination, of other perfonners to follow 
his example. 

To this union, then, of rare requisites, combining countenance, 
person, superior skill in declamation, abbion, and deportment, we 
owe much of the delight we have received from his Rolla ; who may 
claim the epithet given by Homer to Agamemnon, the king of men, 
uttSfuit, a character who rises, by his virtues and his achieve- 
ments, almost above mortality, and who, to maintain his superio- 
rity in representation, must be iigured by a man who looks and ails 
as if he had not been cast in a common mould. 

Few persons who saw Mr. Kemble, on any of the early nights of 
Pizarro, before iris strength was exhausted by the fatigue of unin- 
terrupted nightly performances, and his spirits Jaded by the constant 
repetition of the same words, and recurrence of the same situations, 
will lose the recollefUon of his admirable afting ; nor will Mr. She- 
ridan easily forget his exertions on the first night, without whicli the 
• P P X 
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fancied dramatic mines of Peru would probable never have pro- 
duced that real tangible treasure, ‘ as sensible to feeling as to sight,’ 
which the public are not yet tired of pouring into the lap of Qeeen 
Drury. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow Mr. Kemble through the 
prison-scene, or even to notice, but in general terms, the energ)’ of 
his appeal to the centinel, the earnestness of his entreaty with Alonzjs, 
the exquisite discrimination in the rebuke, “ Did RoUa enjer counsel 
dishonour to his friend ? — and in various subsequent passages with 
£l<vira, stiU “ with the convulsive grasp of death I’d hold thee 
fast,” — “ all are not men that bear the human form.” &c. But 
the scene in which he displays “ the glory of his art,” is that with 
Pizarro, and particularly in the soliloquy before the awakening of the 
Spanish general. 

*^Rotla , — Now have I in my power the accursM destroyer of my country’s peace ; 
yet tranquilly he rests. — God ! can this man sleep ? 

“ Piz, — ( In his sleep) Avsy ! away ! — Hideous fiends ! — Tear not my Ixjsom 
thus 1 

“ Kolia. — No ; — I was in error. The balm of sw'ect repose he never more can 
know. Look here, ambitious fools ! — ye, by whose inhuman pride the bleeding 
sacrifice of nations is held as nothing — behold the rest of the guilty 1 He is at ray 
mercy ; and one blow !■— — No ! — my heart and hand refuse the act: KoUa can- 
not bean assassin l—f'apprauffir: the couch) Pizarro 1 awake !”— 

Of true and finished conception, appropriate dispoisition of fea- 
ture, judicious pauses, and happy subjugation of voice, so as to 
command the silent attention of the audience, and convey the ge- 
nuine spirit of the scene, Mr. Kemble here furnished an instance, 
which, brief as was the occasion, may be cherished in the memory 
of the amateur as one of the choicest illustrations of the art. 

The succeeding points in the charafter, of any importance, are 
managed so as to leave no wish ungratified. Sympathy, admiration, 
aitd applause, attend him during the scene of the rescue ; and his 
final appearance on the stage inspires that mournful regret and so- 
lemnity, which should necessarily accompany the contemplation ofj 
so interesting an objefl in the agonies of death. 

Such are our sentiments of Kemble’s Rolla, though imperfciSHy 
expressed, and inadequate to the excellence he has displayed in the 
part. 

Mrs. Sio'dons’s El-vira in our next. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY 


EXPOSTULATORY LINES, TO A FRIEND. 

BY THOMAS DERMODY. 

What ! — have you, too, forgot the ties 
That Friendship, still, delights to bind ? 

And do you, too,' with critic eyes 
Scan the light foibles of the mind ? 

J know thee open, gen’rous, free. 

Nor have I thy try’d worth to learn, 

I know thee good to a degree ; — 

I thought thee not so sagely stern. 

Y ou’ve seen the wanton sun-beams play 
On the deep river’s frozen breast, 

V et sure not one, bright, transient ray 
Beyond the glitt’ring surface prest ; 

Just so, at times, my outward form. 

Flush'd with intcmp'rance you behold. 

And wild desires may seen to warm. 

But, trust me, all within is cold ! 

Go, to the tabernacled clan. 

Who drone devotion thro’ the nose. 

Who hide with pray’r the inward man : — 

I herd not with such imps as those. 

If your pure palate is so nice. 

That e’en in Frolic’s festive hour. 

You can’t endure a little Vice, 

To sweeten Life’s eternal sour. 

When Wit’s wild flashes raise a smile. 
Dimpling on Bacchus’ blushy cheek. 

Or, when gaunt Sorrow to beguile. 

Outrageous peals of Humour break. 

When Mirth, with jest, of pow’rto curl 
The stubborn whiskers of Morocco, 

Bids scowling Care, that cross-grain’d Churi, 
Joyous , — “Desipere in loco!" 

If then, all furrow’d o’er by frown. 

With madcap Jollity at odds. 

You strike each gay chimaera down, 

A daemon mid the laughing gods, 
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’Fore heav’n, you’ll find no saint in me, 
From Passion’s furnace glowing hot, 
And, as for prim Hypociusv, 
Hypocrisy !— I know her not. 


IMITATIONS OF MODERN POETRY. 

NUMBER V. 

FRAGMENT OF A POEM ENTITLED THUMF>. 
(a speci.men of the epic.) 

Him, two-inch hero, and his deeds I sing, 

Who, witch-protefted, midst the dazzling blaze 
Of war and glory, held his path secure. 

And lopp’d the impious pride of that vile race 
Gigantic, who, enwrapp’d in conscious strength. 
Roar’d e’en their threats to hcav’n j nor thou refuse 
Immortal Bunch,* for thee with lum I sing. 

To smile, inspiring, on my theme: 'Thou gav’st 
The pointed steel, with which thyself wert wont 
Thy goodly hose to mend : bright gleam’d the steel* 
Shook by the hand it arm'd. As, when the Spring 
With firmer step amid the copses walks. 

The feather’d habitant of air, whose mate. 
Meanwhile, chirps soft affeiRion from the spray. 
Steals, instinft-tutor’d, the short varnish’d straw 
To deck his nest ; from the short varnish’d straw 
Hyperion’s or in full refleftion bursts. 

Flashing swift lightning on contiguous shades : 

So flash’d the ensi-lance, and in the rays 
Beam’d the red eye of Slaughter. 


ADDRESS TO A BEE, 

THAT TOOK SHELTER IN MY CHAMBER 

DURING THE WINTER. 

Little haimless friendly bee, * 

Come and freely dwell with me ; 

Hard, when thou hast toil’d so long. 

And cheer’d the gardens with thy song, 

At this season drear to be 
Cast on charity and me : 

• “ Immortal Bunch,” the patroness of story tellinj, here supposed, by a poetical llceace^ 
to b« the proteAing witch of Thumb. It may not be improper to obaerve here, that neither the 
dimiiiiitire stature, nor the low name, nf our hero, delraft from the 4igmty of the poem. Aa- 
cient criiici might, indeed, hare thought so, but thctt mists of prejudice are hour elfe^u 
diipecied by tt»e iplcndid pMiiui of modere ooc», 
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For all thy useful seryice past, 

Driv’n to want a home at laft. 

Fortune's faithless, — heed her not,— 
Thine is but a common lot. 

E’en man, thy haughty lord, must feej 
The various turnings of her wheel ; 
Jfappy were it too if he 
Always bore the change like thee. 

Come then, let this roof serene. 

Guard thee from the wintry scene j 
Here my little bee shall find 
Honey’d food, and treatment kind : 
Perhaps thy labour gave the sweet. 
With which my welcome guest I treat. 
When the genial warmth of spring 
Wakes the little birds to sing. 

Cowslips, primroses, we see. 

Then adieu my charming bee— 

For thy busy wings shall spread. 

Visit ev’ry glowing bed : 

Thro' the gardens gaily range. 

Still pursuing rapt’rous change. 

Then, amidst thy store of flow’rs. 
Vernal skies, and verdant bow’rs. 

Then — Oh then ! my charming bee. 
Think of winter, think of me. 

And, if e'er again distrest. 

Fearless seek my friendly breast ; 

Well assur’d I’ll ready be. 

Little friend, to succour thee. 

Una. 


TO HERMIONE. 

When roving wild in fancy-blooming bowers. 
How sweet the visions youth delights to form j 
And, as he rambles midst ideal flowers. 

Ne’er dreads the fury of the low’ring storm. 

All then is lovely as the summer day,^ 
Anticipation waves her golden wings ; 
Exulting Rapture pours his brightest ray, 

Hope smiles around, and Pleasure gaily sings. 
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Friend of my soul, so speaks the voice of age— 
Skill'd by experience in life’s troubled ways j 
So sings the poet— and the wlute-hair'd sage 
Sighs, when reflefling on his youthful davs! 

But not to all the days of youth are dear 5 
All do not bask in foiTune's golden beams ; 

To alas ! the prosper is so fair^ 

To Jlrw solo'vely are their early dreams^ 

Lynn. Omar. 


MEMORANDA DRAMATiCA, &c. 

H^e regret the positive necessity n.kje are under of pqstponing our 
account of the mnseities produced at the t^o theatres, during the 
past Month. A particular account of De Montford } Mr. Hoare*s 
Comedy of Indiscretion ; Liberal Opinions \ paill and i'^irginia^ 
Gfr, &c. in our next. 

MASQUERADE TANTHEON. (May ^o). 

The dearm 5.S of every article for tlic table considered, tie appearance of the 
iftJppcr provided for the half guinea visitors at the masquerade, at this splendid 
an«l well adapted place, was really astonishing;, nor was the plenty less attended 
to than the quality : profusion marivcd the one, excellence the other. The wines 
were etjual to lli€ viands. The company kept up the ball of wit, glee, and liar- 
mony, till a late, or rather an early hour, and all present were unanimous iu 
passing a just ena)mium on the liberality of the roncluctors. 

The unlnassc-d writer of this tribute of praise is sorry to add tliat he cannot l>o- 
stow a similar one to a similar entertainment, given at Rancingh 22nd insU 

NEW RJOYAL CIRCUS. 

The Itorsemanship, under the direction of Mr. Davis, retains its original re- 
•pectability, and the different riders, in (heir different departments, dhplay % 
science and an elegance peculiar to this place, au<l highly creditable to themsehes. 
Tlic stage, by being rendered more lofty, presents the numerous and new scenery 
ijf theAf/we, or Black Jorest of htria, to great adv'untagc. Tlie in^'cntivepoworB 
of Mr, Greeuwooji were never more happily (ri$pla}ed ihpii^jpj^h^ ipkaroal view 
of the robbers cavern; the transparent lake and temple of Charity ^ the quick- 
silver mine at Rtria; and the chrystalinc palace of the Queen of the Ghomes,— 
The piece itself is well conceived, very interesting, and equal to any former pro- 
du< lion of the ingenious Mr. Cross, to whose, active mind ood degant fancy this 
stage is indebted for its powerful attraction. 

The novelty entitled Maids au.l Bachelors is full of whim and merriment, 
and proves, on every repetition, a high treat for Johnny in (ho gallery. The 
dance, composed by Byrne, c alled Jockty and Jenny, or part them kohb can, 
may keep its ground, with the first on the list, for scenery', interest, situation, 
Hud variety. 
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ROYAL AMPITHEATRE, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

A grand spectacle, called The SiEOE and Storming of Serincapatam, 
2ias been brought out at this theatre since our last The several delineations, both 
externa! and internal, of the splendid palace of Tippoo Saib, are well conceived, 
picturesque, and characteristic. The performer who represents Uie tyrant both 
looks and acts Ihc character in a manner which adds greatly to the effect of the 
scene j inileed, considered generally, the representation could not well be better. 
We cannot, with any degree of justice, close our present notice without gi\ing to 
the machinist the encomium he so richly is entitled to. A subject more interest- 
ing, or more honourable to this country, has not marked the century which a 
tfew months will now tenninale, tb.an llie late important victory, and of which 
the piece under consideration is meant to give some idea. The scene itself ! 
must, surely, have been awful, terrific, and impressive. The attempt to picture 
it truly, would prove a vain one. But, it must be confessed, that (hose who 
have been engaged in the getting up of tins animated exhibition, have paid every 
attention to their great original ; and we doubt not but it will fully repay them 
for thdr spirited endeavours to gratify the puldic mind. 


HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF GARRICK’S MANAGEMENT. 

[ConUaued from page 14S.] 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Season o/1759-60, 

Monday, Sept. 2i. — Misrr, D, iopay. 26,— fVives, — Mrs. Page, 
Mrs. Barrington ; Mrs. Quickly, Mrs. Copin. M. of Mansfield. 28. — C. Cou~ 
file. — Y. Clincher, Bennet ; Parley, Mrs. Green. D. and no Duke. 

Oct, 1. — P. Husband. — Ld. Townley, Rossj Sq. Richard, Collins; Ly. 
Wronghcad, Mrs, Ferguson. Honest Yorksltireman. 3.-5, Body. Lethe. — F. 
Gent. Dyer. 

5.— Dder Wou’d-be, a Gent, (a) [first app. here], Contri^ 
vancet. 8. — T, Rivals, L. Valet. — Kitty Pry, Mrs. Green. 

10,— B. Opera (b),— Macheatb, Beard (1st app. for 12 years); Peachum, 


(a) Mr. Hull, the present much-respected veteran of Covent-Garden thea- 
tre, to w hom the profession are indebted for the institution of the Theatrical 
Fund, of which we shall give a particular history in some future iiumber. 

(b) The amazing success of this opera, on the present revival, which was 
performed 53 nights in the course of the season, was owing to the vocal talents of 
Miss Brent, whose perfonnance of Polly was most ably seconded by the Mac- 
heath of Mr. Beard. 

2 52— VOL, IX. 
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Collins; Mrs, P> Mrs. Stephens ; Polly (1st time), Miss Rreht (c). L.^altt. 
11 (d).— Ibid. E. rtt. from Farts. l2{c).^C. of Scafu'n. and Pttr. 

15, 16. — Knights, 17. — D. and Hd D. 18. — L, Va!ft. IQ.— C. and Petr. 
20.— ret. from P. — 22, — ScAoo!-6<yr. — I.y. Manlovc, Mrs. Copin, 23. — C. of 


(c) MUs Brent was a scholtr of Dr. Arne, and, “ in the spriai; of 1759, had 
appeared in an oratorio at Drurjt-Lane :** so says Mr, Davies, but wc rather think 
he was mistaken ; for we 6nd that Miss Brent asbisted in Alfred the ^eat, per- 
formed for the benc.’’t of the Musical Fund, on the 2nd of Februajy, 1759, at 
Cwent-Garden theatre. On the third of April she performed the part of Fenusy 
in the Judgment of Parts, for the bcnc6t of Mr. Low e, and on the 4th of May, 

the same theatre, she sang, in the Concerto Spirituale, for the benefit of a pub- 
lic charily. “ Her voice, conlimies Mr. D. had not then reached that full 
strength and melody, to which, by frequent practice, it afterwards attained.— - 
However, it was thuu clear, pleasing, and harmonious, and gave a very fair pro- 
mise of its arriving to great pcxt'cction ; Arne made a tender of her abilities to 
Mr. Garrick, at a very moderate income. A taste for music, or even a tolerable 
car for a song, was not amongst Mr. Garrick’s endow'ments, 

“ Kotwilhstanding he was strongly pressed by several of hit friends to employ 
Miss Brent, he persisted in refusing. It was one of his failings to rrjcct, fre- 
quently, propositions from others, thoogh apparently for his advantage. He 
would always seem, at least, to be the first mover himself of every undertaking ; 
as if be thought listening to the advice of his friends implied a degradation of his 
understanding. 

“ He had soon after full leisure to repent Im obstinacy ; for Mr. Beard made 
Miss Brent his most powerful engine to demolish the success and humble the 
pride of Drury-Iane. 

“ Of all the entertainments of the stage, none has been so perpetually service- 
able to the players as Gay’s Beggars Opera. A new Polly, ora new Macheath, 
hac successively given such a spirit and lustre to that humorous dramatic satire, 
that the public have often run in crowds to sec it for twenty or thirty nights fol- 
lowing. 

** Miss Brent was deficient in beauty, as well as form, to repres^t the amia- 
ble simpUcity. of Polly Peachum ; but such were the powers of her voice, though 
in her singing she was absolutely wide of the author’s original design, (who in- 
tended no more than thegivhig a common ballad tune, in the simplest manner) 
that Loudon seemed to be more enamoured with the Beggars Opera, than when 
the principal parts were originally acted by Tom Walker and Miss Fenton, after- 
words the Duchess of Bolton. 

In vain did Garrick oppose his prime clraracters, in comedy and tragedy, to 
Pwlly Peachum. That bewitching Syren charmed all the world; and, Ukcano- 
R»er Orplsetts, drew crowds perpetually after her.” 

(d) To save room, we have only mentioned the farce during thevninttrruptrd 

#uft of ttia Beggars Opera. 

(e) On the third night of the Beggars Opera, the celebrated Nancy Daw* 
foN danced a hornpipe, to the tune which is now called after her name, and drhich 
added not a little to the attractions of the opera. Htr first appearance In public; 
we believe, was at Sadlers Wells, where thebcaoty of her person and the elegance 
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24. — E. ret. fr.wt P. 25. — P. art/ no D. 26.— S7. — C. 
mndEetr. 29. — 5. 30, 31.— A/. /« 7Vf«J. 1 Nov. — L,Vaht. 2. — 

X?. «o i?. 3. — E. ret. from P. 

5. — Dervise, Dunstall. UarK Skeleton. 

6. — B. Opera. C,andEttr. 7,— C. 8. — Knights. 9. — D.end 

neX). \0.~~L. Ealet. 12. — E, ret, from P, 13. — M. in her Teem. 14 . — S. 
Boy. 13.— C. and Petr, 16 . — Knights, 17.— D. and no D, 19 . — £. ret, 
from P, 20. — Paiet, 21. — C, of Scapin. 22. — A/, in her Teem, 23.— 


of Iicr figure, together with tlic skilfulncss and vivacity shediscovered a? a dancer, 
soon brouglit her into notice. At Covent-Garden theatre she was exceedingly 
'^dmired and followed, and brought considerable sums into the treasury. It is said 
that her charms made a powerful impression on tlie heart of Shuter, and that the 
lady, who was no votary of Diana, listened to the comedian^s proposals, and con- 
sented to cohabit with Isim. George Alc.-sander Stevens, in the Dramatic His^ 
tory of Maiter Edward and Miis ^nn, a work of more wit than decency, but 
of which the humour is almost as unintelligible as the narrative, has given a spe- 
cimen of the felicity with which this conncx'on was attended. After 

much mutual abuse, Miss Ann, says the wag, “ pulled off her treble ruffles, with 
trembling fingers, twitched from her waist the deep flounced apron, thn’w her 
g.amcl edged cap upon the floor, and, in anuizoniau altitude, flourishing her fists, 
.with hornpipe step, she advanced against her adversary, who stoaJ in bear-gar- 
den position, witJi horrid grin, as Satan encountered the seraph AWiel. 

** The lady’s locks, unfillcted, fell down her back ; dangling like the dropping 
tresses of a sign-paintH mermaid. He, barc-skulled, bruiser like. And now the 
belligerent pair advanced within finger’s reach of each other. Nancy seized Ned 
by the collar, with one haml ; and, with the other, drew from the top of his 
forehead four perpendicular lines along his face, blood following every scratch. 
But, as she passed her fingers down, two of them were caught betw'ccn his teeth ^ 
she shrieked— he bit — his fist fell furious on her face— his other hand seized hen 
hair— and, with head bent back, and swelled out throat, down on tlie floor sl:c 
fell, pulling Ned upon her, and, by the fall, her fingers were released.” 

It was for Shuter that G. A. Stevens composed the first sketch of his Eerture 
on Heads f and, in conscqufucc of some real or supposed ingratitude on the part 
of the actor, The Dramatic History of Master Edward and Miss Ann was sent to 
the press. This appears from the following observations of Miss Ann. “ I will say 
that for you, Ned, that your gr.\!itudc and my virtue are too very fine things, if 
any body could but tell where to find them, 'Ihcrc woa nvhaPs his name, w ho 
wrote the Droll for you, and made you your * Dish of all Sorts,* and * The Day 
of Taste,’ and several comic songs, which have bi'cn of such service to you in 
your benefits, both iu town and in the country, how di/i you serve him ? Did 
not you expose him falsely and scamlalou?!y ; and strive, by what you said of 
him publicly in some of the most infamous bawdy-houses that you frequent, to 
render him contemptible ? And be had never done any thing, to my knowledge, 
10 merit such treatment. I w ish he would write something about you; I wish he 
w'ould : npthing he could print against ymu couhl be half so bad as the abuse you 
have loaded him with, Neddy ;— bat l\e don’t value you, nor 1 neither.” 
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DougUf.—hy. Randolph, Mrs. Ward, (f) (1st app. for 10 yean). Lotttry. 
24.— P. Husband.~~Ly. Wrongbcad, Mrs. Pitt, R, of Pros, 26.— (1st time 
for 3 years) Non-Juror,— Dr. Wolf, Sparks; tAe part of Charles, Hull ; Sir 
John Woodvil, Ridoul; Colonel, Dyer; Heartley, Smith ; Ly. Woodvil, Mr*. 
Elmy ; Maria, Mrs. Hamilton. R.ofProt. On.—B, Opera, £, ret. from Paris. 


(f) Mn. Ward was the original La ly Rando/pkt in Edinburgh, where the 
tragedy of Douglas was 6rst performed. ** She wasa very favourifeactretitherc,” 
says Mr. Davies, when Delane and Sparks exhibited upon the theatre of that 
city, in the summer of 17^. Delane, though at that time in the service of Mr. 
Garrick, perhaps inadvertently, recommended her to his old master, Mr. Rich, 
who immediately fixed her in his company by articles of agreement. Her first ap- 
pearance, at Covent-Garden theatre, was in Cordelia, the winter ensuing, when 
Quin acted Lear. 

** Though this actress was very attractive in feature, and agreeable in figure, 
yet, it must be granted, that parts of high passion and lofty demeanour were 
much more suited to her manner than Cordelia. The jealous rage of Hermione 
was more congenial to her voice and spirit than the hurnility of a Shore, or the 
tenderness of a Moniiniu. Delanc’s complaisance to Rich, by being an instru- 
ment of engaging, to that manager, Mrs. Ward, lost him the friendship of Gar- 
rick, and occasioned a quarrel between them which ended only with the life of the 
former. Before this transaction, they had been on the moat friendly tenns: 
Garrick had publicly professed himself tlie friend of Dclane, and seemed to take 
pleasure in walking with him, in the street, arm in arm. But, * O ivorldf tky 
slippery turm P Delanc, soon after his arrival from Sotland, accidentally met 
Garrick in the piazza of Covent-Garuen, who not only would not return his 
salute, but gave liiin such a look of anger and disdain as few men had it in their 
power to bestow. An immediate separation of interest ensued. Delane’s arti- 
cles were given up, and he was hired to Mr. Rich. This actor did 6ot long sur- 
vive the quarrel. He was a man of spirit, and felt all the rlisagrecaLleness of 
contemptuous treatment. WhcUjer, in consequence of this difference, he ap- 
plied himself with greater eagerness to his bottle, or whether it was owing to his 
usual indulgence in the circulation of the gla>is, it was universally said he died a 
martyr to Bacchus, This happened about the year 1750.’* 

In 1758, Mrs. Ward shared the princip.d characters witli Digges, at Smock 
Alley, in op|) 02 »ition to Barry and Mrs. Fitr-Hcnry. Mr.v. Bellamy's description 
of Mrs. Ward’s person, when she first performed Cordelia at C. G. is less favour- 
able than that given by Mr. Davies, but it nmsl Uc remcmljcrcd that the portrait 
is drawn by a rival beauty as well as a rival actress. I his lad}' had one of the, 
most beautiful faces I ever beheld; but her figure was vulgar to a degree. By 
the stoop and magnitude of her shoulders, it might l>e imugiued that she had for- 
nicrly carrial inilk-paiU. Her beauty would have been mucli more conspicuous 
in tlut line, or with a chain and knife fastened to her apron-string, than in the 
cliaractcr of a queen or young princess. Yet, notwithstanding this dissimilitude 
of appearance, and being pregnant into the bargain, is was determined that she 
should debftt in Cordelia, the youngest daughter of King Lear, Her beautiful 
face and novelty insured her applause at her first appearance; but her situation, 
as well as her figure, iM'ing against her, she did not crmclude the part with any de- 
gree of crcriit. Mr. Garrick stood unrivalled in Lear, but as Mn. Ward's act.ng 
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H&^-^Henry IK — Ly. Piercy, Mrs. Vincent. J?. 0 / Pm. 30.— (for the com- 
^tr){%).’^Prcpk€teu, — Aurelia, Mrs. Vincent. The Suhan, new set by Dr. 
Arne — Solyman, Beard; Zoida, Miss Brent. Judgment of Parii (h),— 
Paris, Beard. 1 Dec.— P ropAr/«j. 3.— P. Opera, C. and Petr. 4.— Af/srr. 
J, of Parti, b.^Theodosiui, — Athenais, Mrs. Ward. Letue, 6 , — Caw- 
mittee. Contrivances. 

— 0^/A«/»7.—Moriimia, Mrs. Ward. The Pair (J s, 8.— 6*. Iu- 

(Ilana, Mrs. Ward. P.i/>. 10.— Af. hVives, Fair, W.^As ysu Hke iu 

Pair, 


did not tend much to the support of Uie piece, it was not repeated ” The ensuing sea* 
ton, 1749-50, Mrs. Ward went over lo Drury-I.ane, having been encouraged, it is 
said, by Garrick, to break her articles with Mr. Rich, but&he proved an indifierent 
substitute for Mrs. Cibber, who declined playing that season. Barry even refused 
to play Romeo to Mrs. Ward’s Juliet; “ and Garrick,” says Mrs. Bellamy^ 
** though necessity compelled him to play witli her, took a great distate to her, 
on account of her want of feeling. Of this she gave him, one night, the strong- 
est proof, by being employed in adjusting her glove-knot, which happened to 
come untied, during one of the moit pathetic and interesting scenes in the Bair 
Penitent” Mrs. Ward died, we believe, about the year 1770. 

(g) Dr. Arne. 

(h) This masque is the production of Congreve. The story is told by Ovid, 
in his Metamorphosis, 1. ill. but the author has made an alteration in the fable, 
mcH% conformable to thccharacters of the opera. Congreve has shewn himself a 
scholar and a pfiet in this dramatic piece. The measure of the airs is various, and 
suited to the situations of the persona: dramatis. The author accounts Jbr having 
no regard to rhyme, or equality of measure, in tliat part of the dialogue designed 
for recitative, which, he says, is only a more tuneable speaking, and a kind -of 
prose in music. The music was originally composed by Purcel, Eccles, Singer, 
and Weldon; but the opera was, many years afterwards, re-set, by tlie master 
for who->e benefit it was performed on this evening. 

(i) ** The Fair,” says Mr. Baker, ♦ “ was acted at C. G. in 1753. In this 
piece Maddox, the celebrated wire-dancer, was Introduced, and, from the no- 
velty of his performance, it met with great success.” It is true that the pauto- 
lalme was performed in 1753, and that Maddox, the wire-dancer, shewed his 
skill upon that occasion ; but the entertainment was fnt produced in the season 
1749-50, when Rich, under the name of Lun, was the Harlequin, andthefa- 
ntous Turk exhibited on the 'wire, and uhen Quin and Mrs. Woffington, con- 
ceiving it a degradation to perfonn on Oie same stage with wire-dancers, refused 
to act during the representation of the pantomime. It was this year again re- 
vived, as appears from our register, •ivith additional scenes of action. The equi- 
librist on the wire was now a Mr. Saunders ; Miles was the Harlequin, Lalauze 
Pierrot; Bencraft and Mrs. Pitt, Pantaloon and ins nvife ; Columbine, Mrs. 

• Though we make mention of Mr. B.ik er's nnm?, in rtferrin; to the Bhtra^tia Dramatica, 
we ere- not ignorant of the vest additions which have been made to that Mrork, pabiiahed bj Mr. 
Baker, utKler the |itle of A Companio:« to the Piay-bouae,’* by the learned and indefatigable 
Mr. Reid, to whose critical sagacity and profound researches in eld Xoglish literature, the public 
are indebted fbr a fund of valuable ififiirirjttioo upuO varioa:. points cono«£Ud with the progress 
h( dramatic histur/. 
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12. — [Bcnrft of Mr. Jackion.]— O sman, ■ (his fint app. in that character, 
and tfii'rd on the stage) Mr, J. Zara, Mn. Ward. Lethe, Body. Fair, 

\A.^BoU Stroke for a ^'//r.—Ann Lovely, Mrs. Hamilton. Fair. 15. — T. 
andSigixmunda.^'TYxt latter by Mrs, Ward. Fair. ,^~Ske •would and she 
tvould /lo/,— Hypolita, Mrs. Hamilton. Fair. 18.— L. for Love (k). D. to 
pay. \9.'^OtkeUo. — Desdemona, Mrs. Ward. Fair. 20.— Do. 
rinda, (first app. here) Mrs. Las (I) Fair, 21. — E. of Euex {m). — Rutland, 


Dyerj and Br^rd, in the character of the recruiting sergeant, sung a song. Among 
’ the other characters were, a Drwwwrr, bj* Mr. Tattoo, and Andrew toy atei^t 
Prtrtfifr, by Jonathan. Whether these names were real or fictitioas we have 
not been able to discover. Maddox, the wire-dancer abovementioned, was en- 
gaged, in 1758, by Mr. Sheridan, after the rate of «if900, to perform in Dublin ; 
but (he ship in which he embarked foundered at sea, and all on board perished. 
Theophilus Cibber was among the sufferers. All that is known relative to the 
loss of the vessel is related by Victor, who was awaiting in Ireland the ship’s 
arrival. 

“ After a ven,' dreadftil stormy night, a rumour prevailed that the ship called 
the Dublin, Captain White, from t’arkgate, full of passengccs, was lost $ and, 
after the painful interval of ten or twelve days, it appeared, by two gentlemen 
just a^ri^edin the packet-boat from Holyhead, (one of whom was my acquaintance) 
that they had the happiness to quit that ship in the river Dee, when under sail, 
finding it crowded with passengers ; diat the)- saw Cibber, Maddox, and allour 
people on board j tliatshe was an old ship, new vampt, and had but three sailors 
and one boy, besides the master; that the storm drove her to the north j that she 
passed the Isle of Man, on the coast of which some things were found, supposed 
to be blown from her decks ; but it was certain she foundered on the coastof 
Scotland, where the body of Mrs. Ford, wife to Mr. Ford on Cork-bill, (known 
to be on board that ship) was cast on shore, with a cheat of doathsand books be- 
longing to poor Cibber. There was a noble earl, with his youngest son, and about 
seventy passengers, on board this fatal ship. On account of the unhappy lord, a 
vessel and servants were sent off to search along the coast of Scotland, and they 
returned to Dublin with many fatal proofs of the wreck. As I had the honour of 
being acquainted with the present earl, he was pleased to permit me to wait on 
him, to see the sad tokens his messengers had brought; and among them were 
some papers, of no worth, belonging to Cibber, and a part in a play, with his 
name wrote on it; the sight of them afflicted me. It was I that persuaded him 
into that fatal engagement. Poor Cibber! hehad long felt the blasts of adversity; 
his life was tempestuous, and his fate to end it in a storm I Our loss of Maddox 
was almost irretrievable; because, with our Harlequin, went the musk, and the 
business and plot of the pantomime • as also among the geniusses, the man who 
played on the twelve bells, fastened to his head, handS| and feet, &c. hce. &c.** 

(k) For the benefit of a widow, with a large family, in distress. 

(l) Tlie wife, we presume, of Lee the actor, and tlie mother of the present 
Miss Lees, of Bath, so highly distinguished for their literary attainments, and so 
de>ervcflly admired and esteemed for the excellence of their moral characters. 

(ro) For the bcaeSt of the General Lying-in Hospital, inDuke-^reet, Grosve- 
nor-square. 
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first time) Mrs. Ward. E. ret* /row Paris, 22.— J®. Hushand, Fair (n). 
26.— Co*»«i7r«. Fair. 27. — »T. Rivais. — E. WouM-be, Clarke. Fair, 23, — 
Henrj K Fair, -29. — M.fFives. Fair, 31- — Country Lasses. Fair. 


(n) The last time of performing till the hollidays. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, See. 

. TAUNTON.“The following Occasional Epilogue to the comedy of 

Speed the Plough, written by Mr, Lee, the manager, was spoken by him on 

opening this thtetre. 

Well, Speed the Plough ! ^tis man’s peculiar cate. 

The general hope— the universal pray’r ! 

And here, in Taunton Dtanh thrice happy vale, 

Where rural manners, rustic sporb prevail, J 

And peasants wield the cudgel and the ilail: 

Where agricultural arts improve the soil. 

And the rich harvest crowns the farmer’s toil, 
f ’Tis here especially we ought to bow, 

And join, with one accord, to speed the plough ! 

Suppose— (as metaphor some mirth may yield) ♦ 

Suppose, 1 say, we call this stage afield / ^ 

Here wc have launch’d the plough — the play, I mean. 

My well-yok’d company compose the team ! 

* Wc break the soil, in anxious hopes to thrive ; 

• / hold the plough*— condescend to drive ! 

And do not spare the lash, if they should want it ; 
li they deserve your praise I’m sure you’ll grant it. 

' The play-house opening is the player’s spring ; 

Soon as the light appearsf we work and sing ! 

But here no sky-lark ushers in the morn, 

Our lark’s the fiddle, hautboy, and Freircb-hom ; 

The thrash and blackbird in this field are mute ; 

Some cuckoo-notes wc have— —upon the tfute! 

Near com fields, oft, hogs grunt from morn till noon ; 

No grunting here,— except on the bassoon ! 

* For bam -door poultry you may look in vain; 

Sometimes, indeed, we’ve dirc^i— but they arc lame f 
we don’t want— they A/m, and give us pain. 

No other feather’d creatures this way tread, 

Except the ladies— feather’d on the head I 
Unlike all others is theatric ground ; 

Th(y it appears but simply fenc’d arround* 

« Alludinato his bfins mamser. 
t folfitiDS ^ die state U(hts. 
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Y«t know, with equal wonder ami surj'Hse, 

These trees, J bet twelve feet high, wt touch (he skies ! ^ 

And that which seems a large and distant a dod 
Is no such thing, when rightly understood ! 

Ko change is here effected by the weather ; 

These leaves neVr move, except Ms <j// together. 

For, at a word, the artUU skill has strove 
And made it literally a “ moving grove,” 

Trees fty in air, the skies themselves down fait, ^ 

And e’en a quickset hetlgc becomes a wall ! 

But, I too far digress ; my business now * 

Is, on this spot, to beg you’ll xfteed the phugh, ^ 

' Brown is Ihe sod ; no verdure here, that’s certain j 
It lx)asts of nothing green— except this curtain ! 

My care must be to keep the soil wdl till’d. 

In hopes to have my granariet w ell filftf: 

But don’t mistake pray what I say for raPlery, 

My granaries are the boxes, pit, and gallery ! 

Cculd I but see them every night well stor’d ; 

T do not mean with atrn j— ’twere wrong to hoard ‘ ^ 

The grain we here expect is sense and beauty : 

Thus to monopolise becomes a duty ! 

I hope to aid weh contracts you’ll eniTeavour, 

For all wr wish t*ergrou U— public favour ? 

Then ipeed the p/owgA— -here nm- the ’drama’s cause, 

And let us reap full cro^i of your applause. * 

ThtAtre Portsmouth.— T he theatricals here arc in^cpnsiderable eatijaatifB; 
the performers, generally speaking, posws* much merit. Maxield, tbqaghiiia 
voice admits of little or uo variety, is an interesting and respectable aetof- 'T?*' 
gedy, comedy, and farce meet great support from the versatile talents ot', 

Mrs. Kelly, and the operas are well sustained by Thomas and. Mrs. T* C<4Um; 
the latter of whom combines much taste with a thorough knowledge/^ aaiae. 
Sheridan, who has for many years played the old men^ is still alavooxit^.. It 
must be admitted he is not deficient in endeavours to please, though be viU-Mcri* 
ficc propriety and often decency obtai □ an empty laugh, X. CollUyi (the 
son) is much liked. He has very superior comic talents, aud hU concep^n 
delineation of character are just. In the pert Spajiijli valet, the low clown, the 
country boy, and those parts where the noblest and finest fceling^are tenas^of 
the roughest exterior, he Is eminently successful. Tjic hc^oipc in tragedy and 
comedy is a Mrs. Johnson, from the Bjih theatre^ who is,^drservcd!y, 
favourite. Her Mrs. Haller, Angela, Elsira, and Lady Teazle arc scvcraJly 
cellent. Messrs. Allen, Romer, Gill, Whaley, Warrciti Mrs, Mr^^yi'ar- 

ren, Mra. Allen, icc. comprise tlic mnainder of the coinj^any. Pizarro 
brought out at a great expence, Collins, the manager, played PvolU—mofe,.irc 
think, for his amusement than profit. Spccrl the I’luugli,. Managcm^^, -Wise 
Man of the East, and Turnpike Cate, have been the other novellipa of tbe sfa* 
son, which is Just concluding. Q. 

Z Pointin' lo the sl4e tc^sn, &t. 


. ■ 40V • 

•e.ff tsxet 
■ Oii t 
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DOMES'riC EVENTS. 


The Kino on Thursday, t)je 15Ui May, was present ia HydePark, at a field 
day of the Grenadier Battalion ot'Guards, which went through their evolutions 
in a manner much to their credit, atKl the satist'actioo of his Majesty. In firing 
by companicMis from centre to flank, Mr. Ongley, of the Navy uflice, who stood 
a few yards from the King, received a musket ball, w hich entered the groin, and 
came out at the back part uf his hip. His Majesty instantly rpde up, and, with 
the most benignant solicitude, directed that the utmost attention should be paid to 
him, and that he should bo attcnde<l by his own and the army surgeons. The 
wound, which we are happy to learn is nut mortal, was supposed to have beenoc* 
casioned by one of the soldiers having, by mistake, loaded with ball cartridge.— 
^ To ascertain, however, whether any man had a second uf the same description, 
the battalion, with recovered onus, was faced to the right about, and their car- 
touch boxesexamined, but the inspectiuo terminated in favour o(' them ail. Their 
evolutions were then reassuincd, and his Majesty, in a similar position, attended 
hy Lords Chatham, Chesterfield, and Cathcart, General Gwyo, and Colonel 
Calvert, continued during four other firings. 

in the evening their Majesties and tlie Princesses went to Drury Lane Theatre. 
Jnst as his Majesty eutered his lx>x, and was bowing to the audience with his 
ttstttl condescension, a person, who sat in the second row from the orchestra, but to- 
vnutU the middle of the pit, got upon tiic seat, and levelling a horse>pistol to- 
wards the king*s box, fired it. It was so instantaneous as to prevent all the per- 
sons near him from seeing his design in time to defeat it, though, providentially, 
Mr. Uolroyd, of Scotland-yard, had the good fortune to raise the arm of the as- 
sastn, so as to direct Ute coutrnts of the pistol towards tlie roof of the box. The 
acKhence remained for a second in an agony of suspense. His Majesty shewed 
'H>e most' perfect composure, After the first moment of stupor, the persons around 
Khn and the musicians from the orchestra seized the man, and hurried him over 
' palisades into the musidfbP room. Mr. M. Wright, a solicitor of eminence 
i% WeUdose-square, who sat immediately behind him, was the first to secure 
< Mm. He dropt the pistol, but Mr. Wright found it under the scat. Theaudi- 
‘ttce, as may be conceived, after the first moment of stupor hud subsided, burst 
into the most violent emotions. Terror, dismay, and rage were marked on 
e v er y countenance, except that uf his majesty, w ho sat with the utmost serenity ; 

* il^He (he queen, wlto was just near enough to hear the report and see the flash, 
ebllccted confidence from his magnanimity. The princesses were apprized of the 

* event before they entered the box— Uiey melted into tears : princesses Augusta 
' and Mary fainted. Mr. Sheridan, assisted by Mr. Wigstead, the magistrate, 
" proceeded immediately to examine the man, in the room into which he had been 

conducted, and where he had been searched to sec if he had au}' other fire arms, 
or papers. He had none. Mr. Tamplin, a trumpeter in the band, who asdsted 
in taking him over the orchestra, recognized the man to be a soldier, and, puU- 
' Mg off his coat, found that he had on a military waistcoat. On being questioned, 

* by Mr. Sheridan, he said ** he had no otgeclion to tell who he was. It was not 

* over yet— there was a great deal more and worse to be done. His name was 
Jaihes Hadfield ; he had served his time to a working silversmith, but had 

R R — VOL. IX. 
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viilistcd in the 15tU Ught Dragoons, and had fought for his King and Countrj'.** 
At this time the Prince of "Wales and Duke of York entered the room, to be pre- 
•ent at tlie examination. He immediately turned to the Duke, andsaid—*^* 1 know 
your Royal Highness— God bless you. You arc a good fellow. I have served 
with your Highness, and ({X)inting to a deep cut over his eye, and another long 
scar on his check) said, I got these, and more than these, in fighting by your side. 
At Lincelles I was left three hours, among the dead, in a ditch, and was taken pri« 
soner by the French. 1 had my arm broken by* a shot, and eight sabre wounds in 
my head ; but 1 reco>*ered, and here I am.** He then gave the following account 
of himself, and ids conduct He said, that having been discharged from the 
nrmy, on account of his wounds, he had returned to London, and now lived by 
working at his trade. He made a good deal of money : he worked for Mr. Solo- 
mon Hnugham. Being weary of bis life, he Ia»t week bought a pair of pistolf) 
from one W. Wakelin, a hair-dresscr, and broker, in St. John-street, (Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Wigstead immediately sent persons to bring Wakelin and his Mas- 
ter to the theatre). — He told him they w ere for his young master, who would 
gK'c him a blnwlerbuM in exchange; that he had borrowed a crown from his 
master, that morning, with which he had bought some powder, and had gonetoth* 
hmjse of Mrs. Mason, in Red Lion-street, to have some beer: that he went back- 
wanls to tlie yard, and there he tried Ins pistols. He found one of them good for 
nothing, and left it behind him. In his own trade he used lead, and he cast himself 
two slugs, with which he loade^l Ids pistol, and came to the theatre.— At this 
part of his narrative Sir William Addington, the magistrate, arrived, and took 
the chair: he went over the examination of the persons who had secured him, and 
w ho had seen the pistol lev’elled at his Majesty. Sir William said, it was most 
material to ascertain that fact, Whether the pistol was levelled at the sacred per- 
son of his Majesty, or fired at random, astheoiie case would be high treason, the 
other not. He asked Hadfield what had induced him to attempt the life of the 
bejt of sovereigns ? — He answered tliat he “ Irad not attempted to kill the king* 
He had fired his pistol over the royal box. He was as good a shot as ony in Eng- 
land ; but he was himself weary of life— he v islicd fur death, but not to die by his 
own hands. He was desirous to raise an alarm ; ami wished the spectators might 
fall upon him— He hoped that his life was forfeited.’*— He was asked if he belong- 
ed to the Corresponding Society. He said “ Ko ; he l>eloriged to no Political St)- 
dety*; heMonged toa dubol O^tf Fell<yws, and hcwasamemlierofa Benefit So- 
ciety.** And being asked if he hadany accomplices, he solemnly declared that 
he had none, and, with great energy*, took God to witness, and laid his hand on his 
heart. From this time he began to shew manifest signs of mental derangement. 
When asked who his father was? He said he had been postillion to some duke; 
but could not say m hat duke. He talked, In a mysterious way, of dreams, and of 
a great commission he had received in his sleep ; that he knew he was to be a 
martyr, and was to be persecuted like his great master, Jesus Christ. He had 
been jx?rsecuted in Prance ; hut he had not yet been sttfficiently tried. He knew 
what hr was to endure; but he begged Sir William Addington to remember that 
Jesus CliMst had his trial before he was tTurified. He said mai>y other inrohfe- 
rent things in the same style. Wm. AVakclln, the person from whom he had 
bought the pistols, being brought to the house, was examined. He said It was 
tri.e that he had bought u p;iir of F^stols of him, and that Ite hud said they w ere 
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fur liis young muter, who would give liita a biundorbuss for them: but he had 
not yet got the blunderbuis. He knew very little of liad&eld, but knew where 
he worked, and bad heard a good character of him i but that the least drink af- 
fected hot head. Several persons, from the house of Mrs. Mason, his acquain- 
tance, conhrmed this fact: and they said they ascribed this to the very severe 
wounds he had received in the head. . The least drink quite dcrange<l him. 
Upon this evidence im was committed to G>ld Bath Fields, for re-examination ; 
and their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Clarence and Cumberland, and Mr. 
^h^tdan, conducted him thither. His Majesty’s Privy Council, however, de- 
airing to examine Ixian forthwith, to discover if he had any accomplices, he was 
taken to the Duke of Portland’s Office, where he underwent ’another examina- 
tion. Messrs. M. Wright, Holroyd, Tamplin, Calkin, Parkinson, F. Wood, 
Lion, and Dietz, who were instrumental in securing him, and wliose evidence 
is the most material as to his directing the pistol tuwaixls his Majesty’s box, if 
not towards his sacred person, also attendcfl. After this, the Dukes of Clarence 
And Cumberland, Mr. Sheridan, and a number of officers, returned to the Uiea- 
tre, and, after their Majesties had withdrawn, the most strict search was made 
for the slugs. A mark was discovered in the top of the canopy over the royal 
box, and in the orchestra Ixrlow a flattened and irr^ular piece of lead was found, 
•opposed to have recoiled from the place whore it struck. ' No other slug or ball 
.was found. It was most providential that the royal box is elevated more than 15 
fret from the pit ; so that from the place where HuxlSeld levelled his pi»toi, he 
was between 30 and 40 feet distant fro:n his Majesty ’s person. The Royal Family 
■at out the play of S^e hVou^d and Sh* IVou^d A^o/, with the farce of the Humourist , 
and enjoyed the happiness of receiving, from every individual, the warmest tes- 
timonies of affection, and of hearing expressions of the most lieartfclt satisfaction 
at his Majesty’s safely.— Got/ save the A7«g was twice sung, amidst the most en- 
thusiastic shouts of lo^'alty and affection, and tiirice repeated at the conclusion of 
the comedy, followed by RuU Britannia and the following verse, after the 
farce, was sung by Mr. Kelly, subjoined to God save the King;, with inhnile 
clFect, viz.— 

“ From cv’ry latent foe. 

From the assassin's Uuw', 

God save the King ! 

O’er hitn thine arms extend, 

For Britain’s sake defend 
Our Father, Prince, and Friend. 

* God save the King!” 

The Prince of Wales, who was at dinner at Lord Melbourne’s, was almost 
immediately informed of the circumstance, by Mr. jefferys, member for Coventry, 
and instantly went to the theatre to attend his Alajesty. 

On Friday Hadfleld was again examined before the Council. It appeared 
that a second slug or piece of lead had splintered a part of the King’s box, from 
whence it had glanced to Lady Milner’s. Two officers of the 15th Light Dra- 
goons stated that the prisoner had behaved like a brave, good soldier, but that 
since he had been wounded in the head, he was liable to be much affected by li- 
quor; and that, on a recent viiit to the regiment at Croyden, he was so affected 
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by his hospitable reception, as to remler a strait waistcoat indispensiblc for thre< 
days. One of the gentleman added his surprise that Had6eld had been permitted 
to be at Iarge.-~-He was remanded to prison, and now remains for trial. ^ 

The following statement of nourishment, communicated by absorption, we 
extract from a provincial Journal Dr. Van Mons, of Brussels, has lately an- 
nounced the following circumstance Having a patient under his care, who, on 
account of a wound in the throat, was incapable of swallowing any kind of nou- 
rishment far several days, he kept him alive, duringthat period, by applying to the 
skin, in different parts of the body, several times a day, a sponge dipped in wine 
or strong soup. He concludes, from this fact, that the absorbing vessels of the skin 
are capable of conveying the fluids communicated to them to the interior parts oT 
the body, as the latter convey the assimilated nourishment to the blood. It should 
be remarked, however, that from Dr. Rollons experiments on diabetic patients, it 
did not ap|iear that water was absorbed by the skm ; but this may have been owing 
to something peculiar iu the absorbent system of such patients ; for one of our own 
navigators, (Captain Inglefield, or Captain Bligh), kept his companions from pe- 
rishing of thirst, by applying sea water to the skin.** 

Lord Bridporl having, from ill health, resigned the channel Fleet, Lord St. 
Vincent has been ap^Minted to that command. 

The Holy Father lives simply ; he has no furniture iu his house but what he 
used in the convent; the valuable presents offered to him he has not accepted* 
In the course of the last critical and memorable years he never left his see at 
luiola for a single moment, as most other cardinals and bishops had done. In 
the beginning of February, 1797, when the enraged Buonaparte inarcheil against 
Rome, and the flrst hostilities took placp near Imola, Chiaramonte, the present Pope 
met that General, entreating him to spare the town and its inhabitants, which was 
done ; and even the Monte di Pietra, or public pawn<house, though pillaged in 
almost every other place, remained untouched. On that occasion he entertain- 
ed Buonaparte, and afterwards almost ev'cry other French General passing through 
the town. 

Two gentlemen of the Bengal Civil Establishment have, we are informed, re- 
turned to Calcutta from their excunion above the Hurdwaar, whither they had 
been for the purposes of making a dist every. Several Gentlemen from Anop- 
sheer went with them, and, by all their accounts, they have been eighty cose up 
the course of the Ganges above the Hurdwaar, and where Europeans were never 
before. The country people stared at them as if they had been supernatural be- 
ings, and insisted upon looking particularly atjtheir cloaths, and touching them. 
They found some part of Uie Gauges fltty feet deep, and tlte stream astonishingly 
rapid, particularly near a place called Serlnaghur, where it is impossible to stem 
the current. The people cross the river by a curious bridge of ropes. Their pas- 
sage over the hills was not only tremendous, but dangerous, from narrow, rug- 
ged, and almost perpendicular paths over immense mountains, continued in many 
places by tlie trunks of trees laid from one large rocks to anotlicr. The weather 
was so cold that, in the month of August, they could not, with the assistance of 
great coats, keep theinseh cs comfortably warm. 

Whenever a shot is discharged from a musket at a review, fleld-day, &c. 
ihe division, troop, or company froui which it came, should be instantly ordered 
*.• gtonnd, or, as was practised on Thursday, to recover their arms. Each piece 
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thould then be particularly examined, by applying a small pocket-mirror to the 
xnoKzle, when the reflection will ascertain if a ball bad been fired from it; as in that 
case, seveml marks will plainly appear in the tube, occasioned by the reslitanee 
the shot had experienced in its passage. 

The Serjeants of Companies, whose immediate and established duty it is, 
ought to be peculiarly vigilant to examine the soldiers’ ammunition before they 
.march into the field. 

The Corporation of London has lately granted an addition of .^1500. per 
annum) to the salary of llie Lord Mayor* 

Some old records in Wiltshire state, that, in the year 1.'539, wheat in that 
country sold at 8 guinea* per quarter, and that it continued so for four months ; 
that it toon after declined to 10s. per quarter ; that, four years after, it fell to 4t. 
6d. and remained at that price, with little fiuctualion, for seventy years; that, at 
the expiration of thU term, it rose to £ 3 . and held that price till near the year 
li34, when it fell to 2s. 6d. per quarter. 

An Agricultural Society has been formed in Philadelphia, on principles simi- 
lar to those » happily existing in this country. 

The recent addition to theallowance to innkeepers for the military, makes the 
sum at present amount to 16d. per day for each man, and 14d. for every hone 
kilieted upon them. 

To prevent accidents from the stowage of fodder. Lord St. Vincent has or- 
dered that no cow shall be kept on board the channel Fleet. 

A vessel with five roasts was a few days fince launched at Chichester, from 
whose constreetion and rigging much improvement in the art of ship-building is 

expected. 

Lord Eldon’s recent explanation of the lasv, in which he stated that a surgeon 
or apothecary, who, either from ignorance or neglect, occasioned the unnecessary 
of a paUent’s illness, not only was not entiUed to be paid for attend* 
ance, but was liable to a prosecution, militates mucli against some of the pro- 
fession ; and it is even possible cases may occur, in wliich dishonesty may at- 
tempt to screen itself from payment fairly earned. But when, on the other hand, 
the multitudinous victims to quacks and impostors arc considered, society must 
feel grateful to the exalted character who thus stands forward for its protection. 

Stealing of dogs is become so much a matter of trade and science as to require 
the severest penalty of the law. We would not incite to an extension of the san- 
guinary punishments which have been so frequenUy reproved, and which disgrace 
thenaUonal character; but, whilst death is inflicted on the wretch who, to pro- 
tect himself and family from starving, steals a sheep not worth twenty shillings, 
we conceive that the person who, in the premeditated course of his profession, 
deprises another of a dog worth twice as many pounds, merely to possess bts 
skin, for which he cannot obtain five shillings, should be liable to something more 
than an mconsiderable fine. A verdict for .£20 was lately given to a dealer in 
dogs, foronewhichhehadsold toagenUeman, but which, running away, sra. 
refused to be paid tor. We recollect to have seen an hundred guineas offered for 
a dog, which, consequently, was worth so much: but, be tlie intrinsic value 
what it may, the law should, by every possible means, attach security to that 
property which the subject priies. 

A poor man, a few days ago, observed Mr. Mellisli drop from Ins pocket, m 
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Lombard Street, a book which contained bank-bills to a coosulerable amouQL^ 
He hastened after, and rcstoicd it to the Owner, who gave him his addxes^^ art4 
oo calling, by appointment, the foilowing morning, presented him with 
and an annuity of o£’50 for life. 

A trial was lately made at Woolwich, under the direction of the Board cf 
Ordnance, in the presence of several LordsofUic Admiralt)’, and ofacommittee 
of Reid Officers, of two 24 pounder guns, mountcfl upon a patent gun-carriage, 
lately constructed by Mr. John Cover, of Rotherhithe, upcm an entire new prin- 
ciple, for the sca-scrvicc, one of which was fired 19 rounds at the target, in the 
abort space of 19 minutes, with admirttliie effect, and was capable of performing 
with much more quickness. The other was fired from the battery at the water 
side, for the purpose of ascertainlngthe range of the shot, which, to the astonish- 
znent of every officer present, made a range of 2000 yards, though the powder 
was but four pounds, and the cl€vatir>n but one d^ree. The officers universally 
expressed their entire satisfaction ofthis experiment of an invention whichappears 
to be the most perfect of the kind ever discovered, and, from its properties, is 
roost essentially adapted to the merchants’ service, where a scarcity of baxkds u«- 
ally occurs ; four men lurving proved fully sufiicicnt for tixe effectual management 
of this carriage. 

Prince Augustus, who recently returned to England, travelled on the conti- 
nent under the name of Mr. Ford, 

Judge BuUer, it is stated, is about to retire from the bench. Mr. Graham is 
mentioned as ids probable successor. 

The powers of ^eam at Meux’s brewery, so adapted to the genera] purposes of 
the concern, as to grind, to masli, to pump, lioist, &c. is equivalent tothedraft 
of 40 horses. 

Tlxe widow of General Washington has been granted the privilege of franking, 
by the legislature of America, from wliencc Hamilton Rowan is on his way to 
Hamburgh. His estate and scat at Rathcoffee have been restored to Mrs.Rowa 2 i, 
who is about to let it, and go to reside at Hamburgh during the war. — The Irish 
state prisoners, w ho olxtained leave to go to America, have received from Govern- 
ment the extended privilege of residing at Lisbon. 

The thermometer, in the sun, on. Sunday, May 4, rose to 104, being four de- 
grees above blood, and 38 above sujnmer heat ; in the evening it fell to 66, being 
10 degrees alx>vc temperate. 

Cannons, the once residence of the Duke of Chandos, has been bought in at 
the auction at Garraway’s, by Us owmer, Colonel O’KoUy, for .£36,700. 

\V, Jackson, a deserter from the Cornish Fencibles, on Monday, May 5, at- 
tempted to escape from the parly conveying him and another to the Savoj', when 
Clxarlcs Baxter, a private in the 3d of Guards, and one of the party irxto whose 
charge they had been given, firc«i at and killed him in Hart-street The Coroner’s 
Jury, on Tuesday, employed five hours in the examination of witnesses, and, 
after a consultation of almost as much more lime, brought in a verdict of Man- 
slaughter, for which Baxter w'as ordered to be confined till the next sessions, ^ben 
he is to take his trial. 

Mr. Medl'oxrst, ofKippis Hall, in a fit of mental derangement, after sparing the 
life of a servant, at the intercession of his wife, nearly severed the heat! of that 
amiable woman from her body, which he stabbed in three places. The scrcavs 
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of one of the children brought several sm'acts, but, as the wretched maniac was 
armed with a sword and several picloUt they did not dare to approach till the 
Pontet'ract Volunteci-shad arrived and secured Jiiin, 

Dr. Herschel’s 25 feet telescope is valued at ^7,000. 

A flash of lightning, on the 17th April) broke into a room at Hamburgh, where 
a wedding part>' was dancing, and killed the bride and two of the guests. 

During the present unprecedented prices of grain, LluUccd is recommended 
as an excellent substitute for beans, in the feeding of horses ^ the former is at 
present cheaper, and it isfar more nutritive. 

A gentleman of Lacon Heath, Norfolk, having lately been arrested, and con- 
fined in his own house, his wife released him by taking a bee-hive into the apart- 
ment, and throwing it dONvn. TIm; bees, enraged, assailed tlie bailifls, who leaped 
out of tire window, leaving their prisoner to shift for himself, and who, availing 
himself of the opportunity, regained his liberty. 

A provincial paper (the Leeds Intelligencer) asserts tlie following singular 
account to be a fact “ A short time since there w as a christening at Lowtii, at 
which there were two sponsors, whose ages logelbcr amounted to 170 years, and 
who, after going down a dance together, sung each a jocund song. The godmo- 
ther was grandinotlier to 98 chUdreu, and could say to her daughter, ‘ Daughter 
arise, and go to thy daughter, for thy daughter’s daughter has got a daughter.’— 
Her son, of the age of 71, w ho is the cldld’s great grandfather, and was also pre- 
sent, oiVeredto bet a wager of 100 guineas, that he could ride 100 miles iu a 
day, dance the whole ot the night, and walk 30 miles the ensuing day,” 

C ambridge. — The subjects of the prizes to be given by the Meinbcrs of the 
Univcfsitj', are, for the Senior Bachelors, /r, ut ^utdamartesy qua apud 
antiques summu cum Laude •viguerunt, vd psnitus ignoremus, •vel notaSy 
imittmur. For the Middle Batchelors, Utrum Civium b'urtitudo Bestiarum 
ctriemimbusy aut frequenti Cadis el Sanguinis conspeettty promoveatur. The ex- 
ercises art; to be in Latin prose. 

The island of Java prcxtuces infinitely more rice than is wanting to its con- 
sumption ; the India Company, to promote a free communication, Intend to 
offer such tenns to the islanders as it is conceived will Induce an export of tl.e sur- 
plus slock of grain, and avert those cTilamities wliich have so frequently occurred 
iii India, from a failure of the periodical rains. 

'' Ixjrd Kenyon, on receiving the report of tlic convicts in the hulks, directed 
an enquiry to be made into the truth ot a statement, that a superintendant, named 
Ryder, had received from one of them a sum of money to Ijc excused from work. 
His Lordship commented on the reported irregularity of these persons, and la- 
merrted the continuance of a system w hich was found to have failcrl of its desired 
object. 

In the court of King’s Bench, Ix>rd Kenyon lately regretted the confusion so 
frequently resulting fTOm the multiplicity of stamps to mercantile paper, and ex- 
pressed a wish that one stamp ad valorem should be substituted. 

The French Government is said to have granted to the Dutchess of Orleans, 
who" resides in a private manner at Barcelona, the estate of 80,000 francs per 
aun. of which she was deprived by the revolution. 
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BIRTHS. 

Of Sons and Heirs Elgin, of Ccmstantisople. The X^adiei of Sir 

W. Beddingfidd, at Oxborough, and of Sir J. Trollope, Bart at Eastwidce Hooter 
OrSoNs:— The Lady of Sir W. Rowley, Bart of Tendring Hall. Mn. Bland, 
of Drur>*-Lane theatre. The lady of Colonel G. CottereU, of the Herefordihira 
Militia. Mrs. Holcroft, wifeofthe dramatist, at Hamburgh. — Of OADCKrrx.s : 
Lady Bagot, in Upper Brook-street The Lady of Sir J. Sinclair, ofUlbster, 
Bart. Lady C. Wingfield, in Lincoln's- Inn-Fieids. The Hon. Mn. A. Ward. 
inPoitman-square. The Lady of G. Shorn, Esq. of Bedford-tquare. 

MARRIED. 

R. Hippesley, Esq. to Miss C. daughter of Sir J. Mordauot, Bart. Capt. 
Brown, uf the 13th Foot, to the youngest daughter of Lieutenant-General Spry. 
At Prague, the Prince of HohenzoUem, to the Princess Paulina, of Couriand. 
W. Bailie, Esq. to Miss Bloomfield, sister of Lady Belvidere. The Rev. R. 
Flares, to Uie daughter of the Re>'. Dr. Smith, of Prebendary. In Dublin, 

Gen. Morrison, to Lady C. King, daughter of the late Earl of Kingston. J. Ste- 
phens, Eaq. of the Temple, to Mrs. Clarke, sister to Mr. Wilberforce. The Rer. 
H. Hobart, to the eldest daughter of Sir T. Beauchamp, Bart, of Langley. 

DIED. 

At Pontoise, in France, George Barnwell, Viscount Kingslax>^ At Raid 
Dereham, aged 69, W. Cowper, Esq. the poet. At his house, of an apo|4ectie 
fit, with which he had been seized whilst playing before their Mi^estiesat St 
James’s, Mr. Fischer, the celebrated pertormer on Use crime. At Christchurch, the 
Countess of Strathmore. At tlic India House, where, in a fit of mental derangement, 
he threw himself from a window, J. Burford, Esq. (Coroner’s serdict, lunacy). In 
l.eicestcr-square, Lieut. Gen. A. G. Martin, Ccri. of the 51st Foot. At Rousham, 
the Lady of Sir C. C. Dormer. In Grosvenor-square, the Lady of Sir L. Darafl, 
Bart. At Epsom, the relict cif Ih*. Parkhurst, At Kenising, agod TO, Sir J. 
Bruce, Bart. At Amport House, George, Marquis of Winchester, fVemier Mar- 
quis of England, w ho is succeeded in his titles and estates by bis eldest son, 
Charles Ingoldsby Paulet, now Marquis of Winchester, &c. At Halifax, upon 
which station he commanded, Admiral Vandeput. At Midbunt, s^ed 82, the 
relict of T. Toplady, Esq. formerly of the Salt-ofike. At Perth, aged 115, 
Elspet Watson, who, at her utmost height, meantred only 2 feet 9 inches, 
who retained such excellent health, that, though possessed of «630 in specie, she 
continued her occupation of a walking meiKiicant till w ithin a few weeks of her 
dissolution. M. R. Aruott, Esej. reading clerk to the Llouse of Lords. In Edin- 
burgh, Admiral Lockart. At Richmond, of a consumption, the celebrated Mal- 
let du Pan, Editor of the Mercure Britanni^yt, He has left a wifie and several 
children. AtSaxMunden, the only son of C. Long, Esq. At Warsaw, Prince 
Poniatow sky, brother to the late king of Poland. At Berlio, the Dowager Land- 
gravc of Hesse Casiel. In Green-street, aged 91, Lady C. Courteo^, mother 
of the Bishop of Exeter. 
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J fine Portrait of the Earl of Carlisle, K, G. 
weu intended for this Number ; but our Engraver having 
aolieited further time ^ that he may do every justice to 'the 
admirable original^ we are induced to postpone it till next 
months when it shall assuredly be given, accompanied by a 
Biographical Sketch of that accomplished Nobleman. 

wckn«w not how •aflc[ont!x totbtnk S. K. for h»a conittiw, valiMblo, intercitinc 
commoaiCAtloat. 

OCTAVIUS, Of Z* and our ether kaiuaia! cMitrihutori will be ple4»ed to accept the aanc 
ackAOwlcdBi&eats. 

The !»»t criticiim of oar Bdinhitrib correspeadrrt wu raceired ; but it hat Seen uaforcu* 
eatelf mlalald. we are torr/ to tire him the trouble of transmittint a cop/. 

The liwt m by f. C. L. and the Odf ft fTur, by w. H. P. are not tufleleatiy 

ftHkiac. 

The ftirther favours of T. h'. are reepeafully aoltcited. 

The Antri^t ef Dr.- jtbnim^ aad the Hyaltr'i LttUry cemmunieated by X. Y. Z. are tea 
well koowQ to seed a repetition. 

PIZAKkO, a Ktro Sortg., by a »eot:emtTi of fr>/vrrMmpf«n, shafl hire la early aituatias. 

win hart fhetoodneia to eacose the Itbert ei we hare taken with »he tnanuatriot, 
with which we were faroured. 

The Itfut to the HonourtbU Mrt. CAWTHORNE are a»Mn unamtdaMy puWpoued, for a 
reatee wnich the poetical department of the present month will aatitfmftorily caplaio. 

» 

All books intended for the Revie-w, Letters, &c. should he 
addressed, particularly, to the Editor of the Monthly Mirror. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 

MRS. MATTOCKS. 

CWITH A PORTEAtT.I 

Isabella Mattocks was born in the year 174.6. uncle, 
Mr. William Hallam, was at that time manager of the theatre in 
Goodman's-Fields. Her father performed there, and was esteemed 
an excellent low comedian. Worldly embarrassments compelled 
him, when his daughter was only four years old, to quit England, 
and try his fortune in America. Her aunt Barrington, an aflress 
of merit, with true sisterly affeclion, prevailed on Mrs. Hallam to 
leave our heroine under her protection. She did not negleit her 
charge ! her husband and herself became parents to her, in the ten- 
derest sense of the word, and gave her an expensive and a finished 
education. 

At four years and a half old. Miss Hallam performed for her 
uncle’s benefit, at Covent- Garden, the part of the “ Parish Girl," 
in Gay’s “ What d’ye call it.” She was so diminutive, that a 
gentleman whimsically said, “ he could hear her very well, but he 
could not sec her without a glass.” 

At fifteen, our heroine made her regular debut at the same the- 
atre, in the charafler of Juliet ; and from that time to this, ^with 
th ' exception of one winter passed in Liverpool, when Mr. Mattocks 
was manager there) she has invariably continued at Covent-Garden, 
and has been deservedly, for a long series of years, a distinguished 
favourite of the town. 

Her father, soon after his arrival in America, became manager 
of the theatres in Hesu York, Charlestovm, and Philadelphia, and 
realized a fortune of ten thousand pounds but his family lost 
the whole in the American war. % 

Admiral Hallam is Mrs. Mattocks’s uncle, and Colonel George 
Hallam her cousin. She is also related to the family of Mr. Rich, 
the late patentee of Covent-Garden theatre. 

For several seasons Mrs. Mattocks was the Rosetta, 'feUy, See. 
»f the theatre, and sustained a respectable line of business in tra* 
gedy i but sha has lautrly devotedhtisclf entirely to the comic 
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MUSE, whose cause she supports with admirable spirit:, and with a 
peculiarity of humour, which, though it may aometimes erteeed the 
precise limitations of critical propriety, is richly comic, and, as far 
as we can carry our theatrical recolle£iion, perfeftly original. 

Mrs. Mattocks has generally passed her summers at Liverpoplf 
where she has many very respeftable connexions. 


C.\STLE OF LAMGARRAX. • 

A WELCH STORY. 

Frem MSS. of the late James Petit Andretws, Esq. F. S. A. 

• Letter XVI. 

Colonel Macartj to Count O'Donnel, at Paris. 

La Prairie pres D' Amiens. 

I LEFT Paris, my dear count, in such haste, that I had not time 
to tell you why I hurried away. It was in consequence of a letter 
from my old seijeant Dubois, who now keeps an inn at Amiens. — 
That fellow has neither honesty nor honour, but a sort of attach- 
ment to me (who procured him the post he enjoys) and a kind of 
soldiery charafler about him, supply the place of those estimable 
qualities. 

From him I learn that my Theodosia’s heart has received a rude 
attack from a travelling English nobleman, who, some how or 
other, by an acquaintance with my son, Arthur, (who, I find, 
knows very little about him) has introduced himself to her regard, 
and been a constant guest at my house for these past three weeks. 

That foolish Lucretia Fitagerald 1 Rut I never placed any con- 
fidence in her. I know her to be good-tempered and wonhy, but 
open to every kind of imposition ; and so devoutly fond of my 
daughter, that there is no lengths which she would not go, to serve 
her interest, or humour her inclination. 1 am but this instant ar- 
rived at La Prairie. I stopped half an hour with Dubois, to know 
how affairs now stood. The nobleman had set out for Dieppe just six 
hours before I airived. He had been closely attendant on iny .poor, 
deluded girl, and certainly went away with a full dependence on her 
heart being in his possession. Dubois, like a cunning villain that 
he is, insinuated himself first into the regard of the valet, and, by 
his recommendation, became the prime favourite and confidante of 
,the master, who has let him into all his schemes. He is dotingly 
j fond of Theodosia, and I really believe him a man of fortune and 
family. ‘ Then why ? (s.iy you) so anxious, so unhappy^ Ebdlit 
your daughter?’ Can you, O’Donnel, ask me this question ? Are 
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not all my farourite projefh for the alliance with Sir Michael 
Bourlte utterly overturned > Have 1 not dwelt, with rapture, year 
after year, upon that delightful, tho' ideal union i Perhape I went 
too far j perhaps 1 prest the poor girl too closely to marry him. She 
has the gentlest of tempers, and the too visible ruggedness of his 
turn (altho’ accompanied by the striftest honour and integrity) 
may have disgusted her, and made her the more liable to the seduc- 
tion of this insinuating youth. But, my dear count, am I totally 
to forget the difference of religion between them ? And, after 
having broken all my promises to Bourke, am I to abandon my 
duty as a parent, and, with my eyes open, deliver my Theodosia 
over to that temptation, which, of ail others, a girl of her tcm> 
perament and sensibility would be least able to resist, the solici- 
tations of a beloved and fond husband t 1 shall break off here, as 
I mean to walk to Amiens, and will resume my pen when I return. 

Ih continuation. 

All doubts concerning my future conduft, in this delicate affair, 
ate now resolved into certainty. This young man is not worthy to 
enter my family, even if I could forget that I am a catholic, and 
could prevail on myself, in mere compassion for her tender heart, to 
permit my beloved girl to ally herself with perdition. . i 

Dubois has been telling me, that an old French servant, who ha4 
accompanied Lord Glenham, during a tour of three years, on the 
continent, had, after residing at his house above a fortnight, madp 
him master of his young lord's pranks. He is, according to his 
domestic's tale, the most fickle of men. He has always been ena- 
moured of some fine woman, in every city in which he has reuded a 
single month ; and having generally been successful in gaining the 
lady's affe£lions, some unfortunate event has always intervened to 
prevent the conclusion of the marriage. Could I but fiincy that he 
ever meant to treat my Theodosia in this rascally manner, neither the 
British Channel, nor the Tower of London, if he fled to it, should 
save him from my sword. But to do him justice, both his servant 
and Dubois believed him most earnestly in love with my daughtei ; 
and that he left her by her positive order, lest some unhappy inter- 
view might take place between him and me. Poor dear girl 1 she 
made even her love give way to her filial attachment ! 

This moitoent a parcel is delivered into my hand from Dubois. 
It contains a letter, post-marked London, dire^ed to Lord Glen- 
ham. 'Tis dishonourable to open it j I know it well j but, on the 
present occasion, each honour must give way to the anxiety which 
preys upon me for Theodosia. Perhaps I may gain, from this, some 
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important intelligence respefling the charafier and designs of this 
idle youngman. Oh, could theacducerof virginhearts, the tempter 
of the innocent and aife£lionate from the paths of filial duty, feel 
what I now feel, he would abandon his pursuits, and leave to the 
maiden, and to her parent, the humble possession of domestic 
happiness. ^ 

*tht iutercepted Letter from Sir George Sinclair to Lord Glenham, in 
amniier to Letter A. 

* 

I WRITE but a few lines, that the letter may find you at Amiens. 

Oh, Glenham! if, as you say, ‘ you must either be Theodosia's, 
or be lost to honour, humanity. See.' why be Theodosia's; but you 
will have a confounded up-h 11 piece of road to manage, I can tell 
you. . Your uncle has got a match for you ; even your own cousin, 
Augusta Fitz- Hammond ; and, depend upon it, you are not to«x- 
peA a farthing, unless you humour him. But what care you f 
The sacrifice you make to Theodosia's eyes, will be so much the 
morebrilliant. i . . 

», Seriously, my friend, you must now proceed with steady steps, 
.nor cast an eye back to Lxtitias, Laurxs, Claras, (and heaven knows 
bqw many more, each of whom, by the way, had in her turn just as 
much reason to suppose herself the only beloved of your heart, as the 
present favourite now has). But, Glenham, consider that you are 
bound by more than common ties to honour and constancy in the 
present case. The poor girl, whom your specious qualities have in- 
veigled, quits for you her father, her religion, and even her charac- 
ter; for as you are not known in France, all her acquaintance-will 
think the very worst of her, and never take the trouble to i be set 
right. And what can you give her for ail this loss on her side? 
Nothing but your own afieflion ; for your family will hate and de- 
q>ise her; every vulgar prejudice which bigotry and narrow sentiment 
:can produce, will be ranged in array against her ; her gaiety will be 
- Styled levity, her smiles attributed to folly, and her ease in beha- 
: viour will be called boldness. The girl^ who each had their plans 
on -you, ate. preparing already their hooks and their pincers to tear 
' face in pieces. Determine then to be her prote£lor, her shield, and 
.to reword, by your tenderness, the persecution which 1 see is prepar- 
ing for her. Take notice ! letteis from your family, with a proposal 
* In likeness of a new and trimmed bride,' are cither gone to you, 
cr are on the road, to my certain knowledge. 

- . . Your's faithfully, 

... G. Sinclair. 
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tVritten beneath by Col. Macariy. 

Can I bear this, think you, O’Donnel ? A Theodosia Ma- 
carty, the daughter of a man inferior in blood to no one prince in 
Christendom ; a girl whose beauty and accomplishments would adorn 
the throne wh'ch her lineage might demand ; shall she enter a fa- 
mily prepared ‘ to hate and despise’ her? Curse their vulgar bigotry! 
Shall their contemptible purse-pride triumph over a Macarty ; and, 
after humbling her to the dust, condescend to take notice of her, 
(curse their insolence !) ‘ because she is really a good creature | 
and to be sure, if my lord ’would play the fool, and make her for- 
tune, was she to refuse it ? Oh no — it was not to be expefled.’— 
O’Donnel, I just now got up from my chair, and stamped round 
the room like a maniac. I must calm myself, or 1 shall blow up my 
own plans, and frustrate one of the best laid schemes that ever 
was planned^ , 

This young chevalier that writes to our Adonis, seems, to give 
him his due, -to be a man of principle and honour. But he need 
not be uneasy for his friend : he shall have no ‘ up-hill roads’ to 
labour through, no ‘ brilliant sacrifices’ to make. Neither the 
person nor the chara&er of my daughter shall fall into the power 
of his amiable female friends, to be ‘ torn in pieces,' unless all my 
plots fail. . ■ 

You are, 1 suppose, anxious, my good coiuit, to know what 
that plan is, on wlpch 1 so much depend for delivering my darling 
from the fatal net which surrounds her. It . is not '.quite ripe 
enough to be gathered, but it ripens apace : and I will inform you 
thus far— my great dependence is on my knowledge of ' Miss Fita- 
gerald’s charafler. Foolishly as she has condufled herself in this 
affair, I know that it is only her unutterable affeflion to Theodosia, 
which has occasioned, at the same time that it excuses, her folly. 
Could I, then, but persuade her how much Theodosia will lower 
herself by this match, and how little chance it would give her for 
happiness } and should 1, also, assure her, that Sir Michael Bourke 
shall never again be named as a lover to my daughter, I do then 
verily believe that she would go any lengths to cure hex of this in- 
fatuation. In the mean time 1 am tolerably easy, since I am certain 
that all communication by letters is cut off, and that there is no 
suspicion here that I know a word of the matter. 

Faithfully your's, 

A. MACaRTY. 
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SERIES OF SELECT POEMS BY LADIES. 

Numl«r nil. 

\ DIANA PRIMROSE. 

THE FOURTH PEARLE. 

TEMPER^iNCE. 

The golden bridle of Bellerophon 
Is tkMPERAnce, by which our passion 
And appetite we conquer and subdue 
To reason’s regimen ; else, may we rue 
Onr yielding to men’s syren-blandishments. 

Which are attended with so foul events. 

This pearl in HER* was so conspicuous. 

As that the King,-}- her brother, still did use 
•> To style her — his sweet sister Temperance ; 

By which her much adrttir’d self-govemance 
vt - Her .paSsions still she check’t ; and still she made 

= • The world astonish’t, that, so undiSmay’d, 
t She did with equal tenor still proceed 

V In one fair course, not shaken as a reed, 

But built upon the rock of Temperance; 
ic -.t . plot daz’d with fear, hot maz’d With any chaitco; 
ii ‘ Not with raslt anger too precipitate, <’ . • 

r ■ Not fenid to lo9e, nor too too prone to hate : 
i .■■■ ..f'Not ehafifi’d with parsfites, or syren’s songs, ’ 

Whose hearts are poison’d though their sugred tortguea 
r. .! . Swear, vow, and promise all fidelity, 

• ■ - -When they are brewing deepest villany. 

• Not led to vain or too profuse expence, 

t Pretending thereby state-magnificence s 

Not spending on these momentary pleasures » 

r Her precious time ; but deeming her best treasures 

■ Her subjefts love, which she so svell preserv’d. 

By sweet and ntild demeanor, as it serv’d 
To guard her surer than an army-royal ; 

^ So true fbeir loves were to her, and so loyal.— 

O golden age ! O blest and happy years 1 
r O musick sweeter than that of the spheres! 

. . Wlieti prince and people mutually agree 

In sacred Concord, and Hveet symphoiry I S. K. 

* llidabetn. f Edward Tt. 
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THE ARTS,'' 

exhibition of the royal academy', 1800 . 

EC0Dtinuc4 from page i4i*) 

The historical part layin,^ a claim to precedency of examination, 
sve shall first seleft the most distinguished efforts in this class, and, in 
ord.r to avoid all question of preference, shall follow the order of the 
printed catalogue ; reviewing colledlively, under the first respeflive 
numbers, the works of each artist at present exhibited. 

Xo. 7. Dream of the Red-Cross Knight. Howard. 

The composition and grouping of this pidure are good, and the 
aerial figures graceful. The mode of producing their wionary 

effea reminds us too much of the theatrical method of drawing a 
gauze over solid obje6f s. Imitations of stage appearances should be 
sedulously avoided by painters 1 on these points it is their part to 
inform, not to copy, the stage. 

No. 8. The Harajefi Man's Fareavel. W. R. BlCC. 

This subjeft is consistent with the usual choice of the artist- 
simple and pathetic. The Harvest Man is going forth to labour, 
and the circumstances of the piaure are well combined to express the 
promise of his day. His own accoutrements, the boy filling the wal- 
let which is to accompany his toil, the neatness and provident stores 
of his cottage, the good-humoured carefulness of the housewife, the 
happy and affcaionate countenances of the children, all contribute 
to render his prospeas interesting to the mind. More variety in the 
charaaen of the children might have augmented that interest. 

In the effea of colouring, the whole has too much of a cold 
glare and the group of the man with the girl and child is altogether 
Too white to recede from the eye, as its situation demands, behind the 
more advanced figures of the wife and other children. This picture 
is designed as a (n)companion to No.zz(i), which possessessimilar 
properties, and is of a roeUowertone of colouring ; but there is an at- 

_r the door« wiitiog co . '<« 

Climb hU the envied kls« to Rlutt. ^ u 

thcEylwrrcd, U,e Momi M«cktn.d, «nd 'Et '“'►'a “ “ 

Bat, urfrbrwf, the lowerco, •* cw*,«ion n*ture, io the va- 

WP isle wEerrfore the mmser of » ftmi / wi, toxi c . . . L piau,e. The minrinc 

nou. tse. the chiWKi.,..!. like*... ren..rk.Me ,o 11... .ITea.es piaure. 

T r — VOL. IX. 
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feilation prevalent over the expression, especially of the heads, with 
the exception of the harvest man himself. 

No. 10. Deathof PaUfnon, from Falconer' s Shipnjureck. CoRBOULD. 

The poem, from which this siibjeft is taken, is so well known, 
that it was probably thought unnecessary to insert the lines imme- 
ately applicable : — they are too beautiful to be forgotten. 

Heart- piercing sight I those cheeks, so late array'd 
In beauty's bloom, are pale with mortal shade I 
Distilling blood his lovely breast o'ersprcad. 

And clogg'd the golden tresses of his head ! 

• • • * « 

■ Down from his neck, with blazing gems array’d 
Thy image, lovely Anna, hung pourtray’d. 

The general arrangement of the scene, in this piflure, the natural 
expression of the figures, the dark hues of the rolling waves and at- 
mosphere, all contribute to impress on the mind of the speftator the 
tender and interesting melancholy which the poet has laboured to ex- 
cite. The execution is polished and soft. 

No. 1 1. General Frater mortally ’wounded by the Shot of a Rifleman , 
near Hudson's Rmer, -jth OFlober, 1777; in the Group on the 
right Hand, are Lady H. Acland, Mad. ReideseU, ’with some 
English and German Officers ’who had the Commassd of the Camp. 
WOODFORDE. 

Cotemporary subje^Is, in which portraits of living persons are in- 
troduced, are seldom adopted without some influence of private mo- 
tives, and therefore they have a claim to more cautious investigation. 
Of the present piflure the grouping is simple, and reminds us of 
parts of Mr. West’s admirable pi£hire of General Wolfe. The ge- 
neral attention is ably direffed to the principal figure. In attempt- 
ing to divest his pencil of dark and cumbrous shadows, ■ the artist is 
in danger of rendering his cflefl flat and uniform ; but the uniformity 
of colour is, in the present instance, somewhat excused by the ne- 
cessity of similar (Iresses, &c. It is in the energy of great minds to 
trample on difficulties of^ this kind. 

No. 13. Birth of the Thames. Mrs. Cosway. 

The infant Thames, his brow enwreath’d with sedge, is lifted ii» 
'triumph on the arms of Naiads. There is no inconsiderable novelty 

•lumbered oa Itt xnotber't breatt •, tbe next U age teemed to have faltea ailecp from weari- 
Mit of exiMOgtioa, .of wbicb tbe alarm couU not yet int^reu bit tea«er mind; tbe othcre 
were either at the fire, perhaps dryine themtelres after a fruitless attempt to meet tbeir ^ther 
in tbe storm, or aaxlously placed at tbe door, to tbe first ber«lds joy to tbeir food aad 
interestiof mother. 

The welcome borne, er baryeft oyer. 
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in this pleasing conception j the figures are well designed and grace- 
ful, and the colouring clear and unaffeffed. Nos. iii, 131, and 
149, are single figures, likewise of graceful and elegant design. The 
colouring is simple and chaste, chiefly of that in which “ the shaded 
lamp’s mild lustre streams.” The first is of a bright eflfeft, a little 
deficient in harmony. The devotional idea of the figure called Per- 
severance, is ably strengthened by the almost total exclusion of any 
but the chastest colours. 

No. 17. Athenian Youth taking the Oath of Fidelity to their Country, 
at the Altar of Agraule. Frereson. 

We mention this amongst other efforts of historical talent, but, 
at the height at which the piflure is placed, the smallness of its size 
precludes the discussion of its merits. The composition appears to 
be good, both of the figures and of their site. If any great contrast, 
or force of interesting expression, be introduced into a design of 
this nature, they have been sought for in the mind of the artist, 
rather than in the subjeft itself. 

No. 36. ‘Tars relieving the distressed Widow and Children. 

Wilson. 

In the manner of Watteau, of a light penciling ; but, in the 
choice of subjeft, without sufficient force. 

In No. 167(c) the group of figures is good, but there is a want 
of relief in the colouring. « 

No. 44. The Cradle Hymn, from Dr. Watts. Northcote. 

The “ rapt imagination" of the fond and pious mother, in Dr. 
Watts's beautiful poem, is here personified. While she is intent on 
domestic duties, angelic forms, unseen by her, hover over the cradle, 
and proteft the slumbers of her infant. 

Although the servile imitation of the manner of other painters, 
however eminent, be justly considered as unworthy of the toil of ge- 
nius, yet, the assimilation of conceptions and ideas to those of the 
highest intelleftual capacities that have appeared in the world, can 
by no means fall under an equal censure. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
said, in his discourses, that when the painter is beginning to plan 
his work, he should endeavour to conceive in what manner Titian 
or Raphael, &c. would have treated the same subjeft. 

In this manner the artist now before us, called by the nature of 
his subjeft, appears to have held in his mind the peculiar excellencies 
of Corregio, and his follower Baroccio, but principally the former. 
Overlooking the superficial modes of their design and execution, 
(f) TnreUert sSelterisB trom a thuadcr ttorm. 

XT! 
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he has approached the essential qualities of both. The same retired ' 
and modest grace, the same softness and harmony, the same aerial 
lightness, peiTade both the drawing and colouring of his work. 
Corregio, in native refinement, in ardent conception, and affefHng 
simplicity, will not easily be surpassed ; but those who dwell with 
rapture on the tints and attitudes of Baroccio, will be pleased to find, 
in this pifture, all his elegance and sweetness, without his affec- 
tation. 

The head of the boy sleeping in the cradle, is one of the finest 
examples of portrait, and the distinflion between its fleshy, substan- 
tial solidity, and the lighter forms of the angels, is aptly and ably 
charadlerized, In the face of the mother there is a fullness exceeding 
the gener.al proportion of the figure. 

No. 48. The Bard, from Gray. Fuseli. 

Mr. Fu.seli's charafleristic abilities are so familiar to the public, 
from the exhibition of the Milton Gallery, that it need only be said 
that this piflure is designed with the usual spirit and fancy of the 
artist, (a) We find his works again at No. 85 (A) and 17a (c). In 
the former of the.se we cannot but notice the lofty conception of 
“ The father of the powerful spell.” . 

The grander energy of the painter's mind has banished from his can- 
va.ss the poet's “ eastern gate, and moss-grown pile,” and left his 
hero enthroned in solitary regions of “ darkness visible,” such as 
more aptly suit the solemnity and obscurity of the fable. The sub- 
jefl of Odin’s inquiry is artfully introduced into the back-ground, 
with great beauty of eff.fl. 

No. 51. Diana and Endymion. Paye, 

This artist first attrafled the public attention by works of a pure 
and unaffeflcd style, both of drawing and colour, which ranked him 
among the best followers of the school of Murillo. The simplicity 
of thought and composition remain in those at present exhibited, but 
in colour and execution he seems to have wandered from his original 
manner, without advantage ; his painting has assumed a cold and 
ragged appearance, of which the purpose is not evident. The com- 
position of the Diana and Endymion Is pleasing, and the effeft good, 
but the whole appears spotty and unfinished. 

No. 777(i/) has the same defcAl. No. zSi (e) is richer in the 
colour, and with more of harmony. 

(4) The complev nature of Mr. Fateira works and meriet will perhaps he the suhjeA of % 
future mimher of ou Mirror, when we (hall take a farther review of his produftions at the 
^ilton Gallery. 

D:sce.st of priin, from Cray. 

(<} The fatal Sifteri, Do. 

(d) Miltun Ccimpoainc bis Paradise I,9sr, 

(rj Piychp. 
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No. 6o. Combat bttviem Don S^uixote and the Giants interrupted by 
the Innkeeper. Smirke. 

The humorous expression of this pitlure, excellent as it is, does 
lot surpass the remarkable terseness and polish of its execution. The 
same account may be given of Nos. 77 (a) and 148 (A) ; both are 
painted in the style in which this artist has already rendered himself 
so eminent. In No. 109 (c) we find him boldly entering on the 
manner of Rembrandt, and following that great master, if not pas- 
sibus teqms, at least with a firm and regular march. 153 par- 
takes of the manner of Vanderwerf. 

Nothing is more pleasing than to contemplate the dexterity with 
which genius can shift its appearance from one form to anotiier ; yet 
Mr. S. is more at home in his first manner. In both of these latter 
numbers, however, the attempt is attended with considerable success. 
In the former there is a simple dignity of composition, admirably 
united to the subject. The adoration of the hermit, and the youth- 
ful beauty of the angel, though the latter is redundant in weight and 
solidity, are forcibly conceived and expressed. 

No. 63. The Apostles imprisoned. West. 

In the numerous works of the president, it is easy to perceive that 
he is, at all times, direfted by the same unvaiydng aim, of simplicity 
in the general design^ and correflncss in the form of the individual 
parts. His compositions are among the most artfully elaborate of the 
motlem school. In those which consist of many figures, the com- 
paSiness of his groups excites admiration ; and, where there are few 
or single figures, the surrounding circumstances are always combined 
with them, so as to form a regular whole. Facility of execution, 
likewise, distinguishes this artist, whether in small or large under- 
takings : his colouring is marked with a peculiarity frequently ap- 
propriate to the subjeft. 

In the eminent qualities which we have mentioned, lie united 
bis defefts. Correftness is often in danger of running into 
insipidity, and coldness is sometimes substituted for chastencss : 
facility, also, is one of the most dangerous possessions that can fall 
to the lot of an artist j it is ^ enemy to thought, not by combating, 
but by superseding it. There is no case more desperate than when 
the hand has once got the start of the head. 

The works of Mr. West, in this exhibition, rank among the 
most respedlable of his produflions. In Nos. 63 (e) and 74 the 

(4) Don Quixote xitdressing the Princess Dulciafs. 

( (*) The Cypscy. 

(t) The AnRcl JutUfyinj Providence. Parnciri HernUt, 

(«<} Musidori, from Thomson's 8 «ston's 
(/) The ApostI«s delivered from Prison. 

(/; The Women At the Sepulchre of jctu'. 
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ingenuity of composition appears so eminently, as to give almost a 
novelty to subjefls which have, as it were, served their apprenticeship 
to painters. Nos. i3o(n) and 136(A) are hnished sketches, that 
attempt to rival the strong and sparkling colours of the Venetian 
school ; I 34 (c) is more laboured, and equally rich in colour, but 
the principal child is deficient in beauty: his countenance is rather 
expressive of pain. The larger composition of 144 {d) is of a coldei- 
and less pleasing hue than the preceding ones. 

No. 64. ’Tie Ckitfs ef the ’Tribe of Israel returned from seeking the 
Land of Canaan. Hamilton. 

In this number, as in the following one of 73 (e), the greatest 
pretensions to excellence are found in the regular composition and 
lively colouring. The works of this artist possess, in general, much, 
grace : his women figures are elegant, and his effeft is bright and airy. 
Where there is, however, a considerable display of the human 
figure, unconnefted with any strong interest arising from the passions, 
the highest class of painting is necessarily unattained. 120 and 
147 (/) are designed as models for transparencies, and their colour- 
ing aims at assisting this intention. 

No. 67. ’The Peasant's Return to his Family in the Easeuing. 

Westall. 

Nothing is more difficult than to appreciate the merits of an ar- 
tist who has concentered his efforts in the acquirement of manner. If 
that delight us, his end is answered ; and though to say that we are 
displeased with it, appears, at first sight, wholly to destroy his pre- 
tensions, there may be yet much sterling talent worthy our appro- 
bation, which, even unperceived by himself, praiSliee has brought 
forward and matured. 

This we believe to be the faft in the case of the artist now be- 
fore us. There is a striking peculiarity in his colouring : it is an 
attempt to blend harmoniously the most brilliant and lucid tints, 
without the usual resource of cool or extended shadows, employed in 
the works of most of the painters around him: but we doubt whe- 
ther the effeft produced on the eye be not rather that of pain than 
pleasure. It is a strained effort, which allows no repose. Much, 

fd} Vfintity tt her birth, attired by the Graces. 

(i) Adonis, with hi* conduAed to the chtcc by Love. 

(<) ** And Jesus c&lled a tittle child unto hitn, and set him in the midst of them ; 

^ And said, verily, 1 say untn ycu, except ye he convened, and become as little cbUdrch, 
ye shsU not eater Into the kiosdntn of heaven.'* Matthew. C h*P« XvUi. Ter. i «Dd 3 . 

(<0 Isaac, when he 6 rit saw his twin sons, Kstu and Jacob. 

(«} Jethro brines to Moses bis wife and two sous. 

(/) La Madouiu della 
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however, of gay and vivid splendour is produced, and, in 

the ai'tist appears to have sought the justiheation of his luxuriaiit 

colours in the lines applied to his piflure : 

As he rais’d the gifted strains. 

Richer ‘verdure cloth' d the plains ! 

Kicher scents the flowers bestow’d. 

And, beneath her ruddy load. 

More luxuriant bent the vine. 

But, beyond all this, there is, in Mr. W’s piaures, as in his draw- 
ings, an aim at simple and graceful expression, almost superseded 
and absorbed by the elaborate polish of finishing. In the Bo-cver of 
Pan, indeed, luxuriance is not confined to the scenery, but a little li- 
centiously extended to the nymphs, beyond what the mere situation of 
Listeners demanded. Nothing is more admirable, than to preseive 
the idea of a piaure, or image raised by it in the speaator’s mind, 
ONE and ENTIRE. This, however, is an achievement which does 
not always demand the powers of the strongest minds. 

No. io. A Married Sailor's Adieu. Ibbetson. 

There is in this piaure a neatness of penciling, and a vivacity 
of eflea and execution, which are only else to be found in the best 
works of the Flemish scliool. The sky has the brightness of Cuyp. 
The figures are well grouped, and their various expressions atten- 
tively studied from natpre. The sailor, at the helm, is particularly 
drawn with a free and masterly touch. The sea is clear and t)right, 
and the rippling of the water on the beach, ingeniously denotes the 
height of the tide at whicli it is probably neccessary for the vessel to 
depart. We find an effort of equal excellence in No. 792 . (4) 
iThe expressions are all natural, the compositions good, and the 
style masterly. The affeflionate charaflers of the sailor’s parents 
axe not amongst the least striking parts of this piilure. 

[To be continued.] 


EQUIVOCATION. 


The Jesuits are charged with being the Inventors of the doftrine of 
equivocation j and it is very certain that they have made a very terrible 
use of it. Shakspeare, in Macbeth, says — “ Here’s an eouivoca- 
TOR, that could swear in both the scales, against either scale ; who 
committed treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate 
to heaven.’’~Warburton explains this passage as referring to the 

(«) TIM bower uttuu 
(I) A MirrM iailor'i return. 
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Jesuits and their praftices, against the state, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I. — As a specimen of their ingenious, though 
diabolical craftiness, I shall give “ THE catholic’s oath,” as 
1 find it in the Harleian MSS. No. 6933. Thelinesare to be read en- 
tire, in the usual way ; and which contain an abjuration of the 
Catholicism ; but the half of each line, when read downwards, ex- 
hibits the reverse on one side, and on the other an abjuration of 
protestantism. — Though the following piece is in rhirae, thejesuits 
had similar oaths in prose j and this mode was pra6Hsed generally 
by them. 

THE CATHOLIC. 

I hold as faith. What England's church allows: 

What Rome's church saith. My conscience disavows. 

Where the king js head. That church can have no shame ; 

The flocks* misled, That hold’s the Pope supreme ; 

Where the altar’s drest. There’s service scarce divine ; 

The people’s blest With table-bread and wine. 

He is but an ass, Who the communion flies. 

Who shuns tl>e mass. Is catholic and wise. 

I shall add a few anecdotes of more vulgar, though not less 
artful equivocations. — A fellow swore, in court, that he left the prin- 
cipal witness in such a condition, that, if he continued in it but half 
an hour longer, he must inevitably die. This was naturally under- 
stood of the desperate state of his disease : but the truth was, that 
he left him at a tavern, with a gallon of wine at his mouth, in the 
a£l of drinking. His fraud, which equals any thing that Cicero 
relates in his “ Offices,” lost the plaintiff his suit. Sir Edward 
Coke, who, with great judgment, had those strong prejudices, 
which a mere lawyer has too often, asserted, that a cause gained in 
the King’s Bench, by this flagrant impostor, could not be reversed 
by the Court of Equity. 

Dr. Hickes records a prevarication of Oliver Cromwell, who,' 
indeed, was as great a Jesuit as any in the large body of Jesuits. A 
gentleman came to the proteftor, to beg a lock of King ^Charles’s 
hair for a lady. Ah, no Sir 1 (replied the crafty regicide, bursting 
into tears) that must not be ; for 1 swore to him, when he was liv- 
ing, that not a hair of his head should perish. , 

Another equivocator swore he was the father of three children, 
who were all in the church-yard j which was so far true, that they 
had been sent for tlic purpose of his prevarication 1 DT, 
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IHE DOCTRINES OE DAN DEMOCRITUS, 

A DESCENDANT FROM 


THE MERRY CITIZES OF ^SDERA. 
LECTURE I. 


rrrpetuo ritu pulmonrm agitare solehat 
DKMOCKITUSf quanguam non e*»ent urbibus illb 
Pr«t«vta ct trabec, fascet, lexica, tribuoal: 

<^iod si vidiaset. — Juvtngly X. Sat. 

HATEVER sages, if, indeed, men may be called by that honour- 
able title, who have vapoured away the spirit of life in the dry 
alembic of useless speculation, whatever such sages may say against 
LAUGHTER, I pronounce it to be the summum bonum of human 
existence. 

I have scarcely made this a.ssertion, but the muscles of my visage 
are titillated beyond the power of constraint, by the approach of a 
short fat old gentleman, of a gloomy countenance, with speflacles 
on his nose, through the gla.sses of which flashes the fire of his little 
eyes, like the expiring snuff of a rushlight, through the apertures of 
a chamber lanthom. This gentleman is a mathematician, and he 
calls for a demonstration of the proposition I have had the audacity 
to advance. 

‘ I am ready with my demonstration, Mr. Parallelogram — But 
stop — do you not observe another gentleman coming towards us ? 
We will wait for his attention.’ 

With an affefled formality of aspefi, a proud step, and a de- 
meanour truly ridiculous, are we joined by the Rev. Dr. Demure. 
He has heard a strange hypothesis, and wishes to know what defence 
the fabricator has to make for such a vile and wicked insult upon 
religious and moral decorum. My penitence Is exhibited in the 
wrinkles of my cheeks : nor do they in the least subside at the ap- 
proach of a curious figure, who, as he draws nearer, buttons up his 
breeches’ pockets. He has a dull, heavy physiognomy ; and yet there 
is an acuteness about his nose and chin, that marks him as wonder- 
fully deep in some science or other : what most moves ray spleen, is 
the supercilious sneer that twists up the comers of his mouth. He 
desires to know how laughter may be termed bonum : he knows, 
that without a more substantial bonus than a grin, he should not have 
been tempted to have touched the loan. 

My audience increases. — A being, whose stiffness of miKc]^ 
U U — VOL. IX. 
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makes him appear to walk on stilts, and whose visage, with obdu- 
rate inflexibility, maintains the dignity of respeftable length, stands 
silently at my elbow. He is accompanied by a little mean looking 
animal, sharp-nosed, and crook-legg'd, like a vermin terrier, but 
apparently endued with exquisite sen-sibility, both of sight and 
hearing. This animal appears docile and fawning, and sneaks 
about the room with such artful alertness, that when you suppose 
him farthest from you, it is ten to one but he has his nose familiarly 
in your pocket. He has a mischievous trick of biting ; but then he 
does it with such admirable craftiness, that you can never catch him 
in the faft : — to be sure he never ventures to bite in front. I took 
him, at first, to be of the species of turnspits. I am informed that 
he is so ; but that since the invention of roasting jacks has deprived 
these poor animals of employment, government has taken them un- 
der its care : they are now called informers, and are of inconceivable 
utility to ministry. 

The fair likewise honour me with their presence. Beauty, with 
a white handkerchief to her eyes, her cheeks suffused with amiahle 
€weainesj, trembles with the tremor of sensibility, in the person of 
Miss Nancy Nerveless. She has just beheld a poor, sweet, harmless 
fly, destroyed by an ugly monster of a spider, and she wonders how 
any body can have the heart, during such a melancholy catastrophe, 
to talk about laughter. 

She is accompanied by her aunt, a maiden lady, of whose coun- 
tenance the smiles whiph once endirapled it, took leave, as soon as 
she entered that synod of moroseness and sour faces, a methodiat 
meeting. The spiritual precision of her contrafled lips, and the 
elevation of her sanflified eyeballs, however indicative they may be of 
pious ideas, do verily excite that demon in me, who delights in the 
maxillary motions of mirth. This lady talks much about irreverent 
mockeiy and want of grace. Poor lady, she boasts the three great 
virtues: Faith, which relies on the inspiration of a frantic cobler; 
Hope, which never imparted a smile to her own countenance ; and 
Charity, which never enlivened the countenance of a fellow creature. 

' Such is my audience. I proceed to my demonstration. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, give me leave first to establish with you 
a few general principles. The summum bonum, or chief good, you 
will acknowledge to be something, by the possession of which the 
human race is distinguished from other animals.” 

The divine gave a nod of acquiescence. 

“ And yet, by the folly and vice of mankind, it is to be found only 
among a few eleft”— 
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The old lady assented, but turned up her eyes as if she expected 
every moment to hear blasphemy. 

“ That it ails by sympathy throughout the race of man." 

The young lady look'd pleased. 

“ That its stock is inexhaustible : the interest great, the purchase 
small.” 

The broker stared. 

That its supplies are extensive, and easily raised.” 

The statesman bowed. 

That the deprivation of it, is not in the power of the most en« 
croaching and arbitrary monarch, or of the most insidious and rapa>- 
cious minister.” 

The cur uttered a low growl, and looked up at his master. 

“ And give me leave, on these principles, to say, that, as sure as tri- 
angles, whose sides and angles are equal, are likewise equal to each 
other, laughter is the summum bonum of human existence.” 

The mathematician pulled out a pocket Euclid. 

“ On the first position I shall expend but few words: for what 
animal, except man, enjoys the faculty of laughing t 1 have, in- 
deed, heard of a horse laugh, and of the grin both of a cat and of a 
monkey ; but I have likewise heard many a long and empty human 
head, excel the laugh of any horse, nay, equal its own prototype, 
the bray of an ass. Who will besides so forget the honour due to 
the visages of our race, as to prefer the grin of a cat to that of a 
flattered old maid, or the contortions of a monkey, to the graceful 
grimaces of a beau at his toilet. 

But the genuine power of laughter is yet confined to few : nei- 
ther vice nor folly knew how to laugh. The laugh of the vicious is 
affeSed, and that of the fool mere sound — mere hollow parchment, 
which makes the more noise, the clumsier the instrument is that 
strikes it. Falsaior cannot laugh at the ridiculous situation to which 
the discovered lies of Mentitus have reduced their author. Scortator 
looks sullen while the laughable disgraces of the licentious Siphon 
contribute to the mirth of the table. Salacon never sees the charac- 
ter of the boasting Bobadil represented, but he turns pale ; and the 
fair Clinopak seriously thinks that there is a want of decency in ex- 
hibiting the charaflers of loose women on the stage. Merobibus is 
enraged at ths mention of drunkenness ; and the old beau Mephitis 
cannot keep his seat for peevishness, while the expensive perfumes of 
that demirep Scirpea, become a topic of raillery. 

“ To few, therefore, to the elc£l only of wisdem and virtue, is 
the blessing of laughter bestowed. Such arc united by empathy of 

V V a 
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mlod, and congeniality of sentiment. The world is their comedy, 
and they take care it shall remain so by keeping themselves unconta- 
minatcd by the follies and vicious habits of the aflors. 

“ The health and spirits of a contented mind, compose the stock 
qf a laughing philosopher. And are not these inexhaustible f In 
sickness they faint not — even in affliflion their equilibrium remains. 
The purchase is a little circumspeflion — the interest it bears is in- 
ward cheerfulnE^, and heartfelt satisfa^ion. Its supplies are uni- 
versal, for what in nature will not afford a laugh.' May I not laugh 
.at the disappointed schemes of the fraudulent speculator the inef- 
icililive plans of the narrow-minded politician f the buffoonery of the 
pretended wit ? the tonnenting pleasuresof the voluptuary ? the dreams 
of enthusiasm, and the visions of self-conceit ? Surely these are the 
legal property of laughter, and, without the consent of parliament, 
have 1 a right to lay my taxes on the broken schemes, the incomplete 
desires, the aerial buildings, and the subterraneous subtilties of vice 
and folly. These are supplies of which neither monarch nor his 
ministers can deprive me : nay, which I can levy even upon ministers 
themselves, who abuse their station ; and to which princes and kings, 
who know not, or perform not their duty, must contribute. 

“ Such is my demonstration. Let me now persuade you, my se- 
rious auditors, to that praflice which thus constitutes the suamunt 
koHum of life. 

“ Unbend, my good refior, the severity of that front. The 
doctrines of a long countenance are seldom attended to, while a 
merry monitor is heard with delight. The ruffling of the visage 
unruffles the heart. Laugh, laugh, and thou shalt live to 
wear lawn. 

“ Renew tvith smiles that faded complexion, my dear l.ady: and 
permit us no longer to confound our ideas of the elFedls of religion, 
with those produced by a fit of the eholic. 

“ And you, my fair votary of sensibility, mock not sorrow. 
Pearls may be pretty on a check — dimples are more becoming ; but 
both the tear and the smile of affeflation are the subjeflsof ridicule. 
Leain to love, sweet senseless tenderness, and you will soon begin to 
weep and laugh in earnest. 

“ Shall I tell the rest of my audience to laugh ? 

“ Shall this monied gentleman laugh, if his riches are the fruits 
of sly peculation, the hoards of niggardly misery, or the scrapings 
of mean obse(]uiousness ? 

Shall the mathematician laugh, if dry and barren enquiries 
have supj>laDted in his bosom all attention to moral duty f if the 
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ftgures of a rhomboidts, or of a paraUellopepidon have obliterated 
those of private benevolence or of universal charity ? Or shall the 
statesman laugh, if, by acquiescence in oppression, he has made 
tliousands weep t if his yes and no have been put into his mouth, 
while a bribe was put into his pocket ? if the wonls he speaks to-day ^ 
disprove those he spoke yesterday, and are to be contradiffed by 
those he is conning against to-morrow ? — 

No, no i rather let such be food for our laughter. But if, on 
the contrary, the rich man’s wealth has been the produce of pro- 
bity ; if his studies are regarded, by the mathematician, as the source 
of innocent pleasure, or as the means of making new acquisitions of 
science for the benefit of mankind ; and if the politician's heart is 
warm with patriotic motives, and his exertions strenuous for the 
public weal, none have so indisputable a right to laugh as they. 
As for the statesman's cur — why, let him laugh if he can. T. N. 


GIBBON IAN A. 

Ko. II. 

MADAME NECKER. 

I HESITATE, from the apprehension of ridicule, when I approach 
the delicate subject of my early love. I need not blush at recollect- 
ing the early objeft of my choice. The personal attraflions of Ma- 
demoiselle Susan Curchod were embellished by the virtues and 
talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was 
re.'ipeftabie : her mother, a native of France, had preferred her reli- 
gion to her country. The profession of her father did not extin- 
guish the moderation and philosophy of his temper. He lived, 
content with a small salary, and laborious duty, in the obscure lot 
of minister of Crassy, in the mountains that separate the Pays de 
Vaud from the county of Burgundy. In the solitude of a seques- 
tered village, he bestowed a liberal, and even learned, education on 
his only daughter. She surpassed his hopes, by her proficiency in the 
sciences and languages; and in her short visits to some relations at 
Lausanne, the wit, the beauty, and the erudition of Mademoiselle 
Curchod were the themes of universal applause. The report of such 
a prodigy awakened my curiosity. I saw, and loved. I found her, 
learned without pedantry ; lively in conversation ; pure in senti- 
ment ; and elegant in manners. She permitted me to make her two 
or three visits in her father's house. 1 passed some happy days there. 
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in the mountains of Burgundy. And her parents honourably en> 
couraged the connexion. In a calm retirement, the gay vanity of 
youth no longer fluttered in her bosom. She listened to the voice of 
truth and passion, and I might presume to hope I had made some 
impression on a virtuous heart. At Crassy and Lausanne, I in- 
dulged my dream of felicity: but, on my return to England, I sooA 
discovered that my father would not hear of this strange alliancd. 
After a painful struggle I yielded to my fate. I lighed as a lover : 
1 <ibeyed as a son. My wound was insensibly healed by time, ab- 
sence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was accelerated by a 
faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady her- 
self ; and ray love subsided in friendship and esteem. A rich banker 
of Paris, a citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune, and good sense, 
to discover and possess this inestimable treasure ; and, in the capital 
of taste and luxury, she resisted the temptations of wealth, as sha 
had sustained the hardships of indigence. The genius of her hus- 
band has exalted him to the most conspicuous station in Europe. 
In every change of prrsperity and disgrace, he has reclined upon 
the bosom of a faithful friend ; and Mademoiselle Curchod is now 
the wife of Mr. Necker, the minister, and, perhaps, the legislator, 
of the French monarchy. 

MR. SHBRIDAN’s COMfLIMENT. 

I WAS present at the august speftacle of the trial of Mr. Has- 
tings, in Westminster Hall. It is not my province to absolve or 
condemn the governor of India. But Mr. Sheridan's eloquence de- 
manded my applause — nor could I hear, without emotion, the pets 
sonal compliment which he paid me. In the presence of the British 
nation. He said, “ the fal:ls that made up the volume of narrative 
were unparalleled in atrociousness j and that nothing equal in crimi- 
nality was to be traced either In ancient or modem history ; in the 
correct periods of Tacitus, or the luminous page of Gibbon.” 

MR. BURKE. FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

I BEG leave to subscribe my assent to Mr. Burke's creed on the 
revolution of France. I admire his eloquence ; I approve his poli- 
tics ; I adore his chivalry j and I can almost excuse his reverence 
for church establishments. I have sometimes thought of writing a 
dialogue of the dead j in which Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire 
should mutually acknowledge the danger of exposing an old super- 
stition to th« contempt of the blind and fanatic multitude. Q. Z. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


Painting in Scotland. — So early as the year 14.60, says Mr. 
PinckertoB, painting had become veiy common in Scotland ; as U 
proved by the following curious anecdote, taken from Bowar, the 
continuator of Fordun. 

A Highland robber, having taken two cows from a poor woman, 
she swore she would wear no shoes till she had complained to the 
king. The savage, in ridicule of her oath, nailed horse-shoes tc her 
feet. When her wounds were healed, she proceeded to the royal 
presence, told her story, and shewed the scars. The just monarch 
instantly dispatched orders to secure the thief, who being brought 
to Perth, and condemned, “ The king commanded that he should 
be clothed in a canvas frock, on which was painted the figure of a 
man fastening horse-shoes to a woman's feet.” In this dress he was 
exhibited through the streets of the city, for two days, and then 
dragged, at the tail of a horse, to the gallows, and hanged. 


Bessie Bell & 
Mart Gray. 


} 


** And tkertby hangs a taUd^ Shaks. 

The banks of the river Almond (in Scotland) about two miles above 
Bertha, afforded an untimely grave to the fair friends, Bessie Bell 
and Mary Gray, two neighbouring beauties, celebrated in an ele- 
gant Scotch ballad, composed by a lover deeply smitten with the 
charms of both. One was daughter of the Laird of Kinvaid, the 
other of the Laird of Lednoch. A pestilence, that raged in 1666, 
determined them to retire from the danger. They selefled a roman- 
tic and sequestered spot on the side of the Brauchie Bum, where 
“ They bigged a bower on yon Burn Brae, 

“ And thick’d it o’er with rashes.” 

Here they lived for some time, and, as it should seem, without jea- 
lousy ; tor they received the visits of their lover : till, catching the 
infection, they both died, and were both interred in the lands of 
Lednoch, at Doonach Haugh. 


Epigrams. — In a coUe£lion of Songes and Semnettes, by Lord 
Surrey, Sir Thos. Wyat, and uncertain authors, (printed by Tot- 
tel, Qto 1557) isthe first pointed English epigram; and which, says. 
Warton, deserves to be admitted into the modern colleflions of that 
popular species of poetry. Sir Thomas More was one of the best 
jokers of that age : there is some probability that this might have 
fallen from his pen. It is on a scholar, who was pursuing his 
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studies successfully, but, in the nuidst of his literaiy career, married 
unfortunately. 

A student at his book so plast,* 

That wealth he might have wonne. 

From boke to wife did flete in hast. 

From welth to wo to run. 

Npw wl\o hath plaid a feater cast. 

Since jugling first begonne,? 

In knitting of himself so fast. 

Himself he hath untionne. 

It Is a general joke on an unhappy match. The following is a spe- 
cinten of an epigram of ^ later period, from a little book of epigrams, 
by John Weever, iS59» a compliment 

“ Ad Robertum Allot et Christopherum Middleton—” 

Quick are your wits, sharp your conceits. 

Short and more stueet your lays ; 

Quick but no wit, sharp no conceit. 

Short and /ess sweet my prai.se. 

While noticing this species of composition, I cannot refrain 
from transcribing one more epigram : although it has been frequent- 
ly printed, I trust none will be displeased at seeing it again. Decies 
refetita placeblt. 

Dr. Doddridge, says Johnsop, was author of the finest epigram In 
the English language ; the .subjeft was taken from his family motto. 
“ Dum vivimus vivamus” — which, to he sure, wa^ not quite so 
proper for an English Divine. But he paraphrased it thus : 

" Live while you live," the epicure would say, ^ 

“ And seize the pleasures of the present day 
“ Live while you live,” the sacred preacher cries, 

. “ And catch each fleeting moment as it flies." 

Lord, in my life let both united be, 

I live in pleasure while I live to thee ! 

The epigram before us, and that of Crashaw which I have be- 
fore had occasion to notice, are instances that this species of poetry 
is capable of being applied to noble purposes ; and is sufficient to 
fescue it from the obloquy cast upon it by Lord Chesterfield, and 
other such superficial writers and supercilious censurers. 

Stamford. OcTAVfui. 

• So ponuins hi« ttndict. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 


“ An honest Man’s tke noblest work of God.” Pope. 

Sir, 

In common with many of your readers, I have to lament the death 
of William Perkins Taylor, Esq. an occasional correspondent with 
the editor of the Mirror,* and whose death deserves to be recorded 
in those pages which have received no small degree of credit from 
his contributions. Trusting to some of your readers, who were 
more intimately known to Mr. Taylor, for a circumstantial account 
of that amiable man, I shall only observe that he was bom of a 
very respeftable family, at Wymondham, in Leicestershire, and 
received the early part of his education under Mr. Orme, at Oak- 
ham i afterwards he was entered at Cambridge, and from thence he 
went to Edinburgh, where he intended to study physic. Here it 
was he wrote a novel, entitled “ Argentum, or Adventures of a 
Shilling a very lively tale, in which he has pleasingly described 
many of the most striking occurrences of his journey, when he went 
to be entered of the medical college. His other publications were 
“ Young Wilmot’s Tragedy," a very successful imitation of the 
old English poetry, and “ Admonitions and Precepts of Christia- 
nity,” translated from the original “ Monita et Precepta C/iriiliana 
these, with “ Lovely Louisa," a simple and elegant song, and Letters 
ill the Mirror and Gentleman’s Magazine, are all I know of Mr. 
Taylor’s writing. He married early in life, and became proprietor 
of the Stamford, Shef^ld, and other theatres. Although a tempe- 
rate and regular-living man, he laboured, for several yeai-s, under 
a debilitated frame and feeble constitution, and died the eighteenth 
of May, j8oc, aged thirty-one. The simplicity of his manners, 
the sincerity and candour of his behaviour, and his unexceptionable 
morality, endeared him to a larger number of friends than usually 
falls to the lot of man. Without^ any ambition or vanity to gratify, 
I feel a pleasure in thus adding a testimony to departed worth, and 
I trust, in so doing, I shall not disgrace my friend, although his 
character w ill receive little increase from ray feeble praise. 

Stamford. Oct.^vius. 

« Mr. TajIot (omettmei correEpoodetf under his own name; but the erticlet eigned 
•re also the coatributioos nf chat fenUemaitt whose loss we sincerely deplore, 
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FACCTIJE ANTIQU.C. 


From “ The Schoolmaster, or Teacher of Table Philosophie." 1576. 

A Prior having guests to dinner, caused his servants to mingle 
water with the wine, that it might stretch the farther j and perceiv- 
ing one of the monks to be vei'y talkative, said unto him — “ Brother, 
when will your mill leave clacking ?” — “ It cannot leave. Sir,” 
quoth the monk, “ as long as you give it so much water.” 

A LAWYER had taken away a cow from a poor man, who com- 
plained thereof to the king. “ I will hear auhat he ’u.ill say to the 
matter,” quoth the king. “ Nay, my Lord,” said the poor man, 
“ if you hear him speak, then have I surely lost my cow indeed.” 
An archdeacon having visited his parish-church, from which he 
was promoted to the archdeaconry, there cartie to him a husband- 
man to ask counsel, saying, “ Master archdeacon, I married a poor 
wife, and now I know where I may have a rich one ; is it lawful for 
me to foi'sake the poor one, and to take the rich ?” The archdea- 
con answered, “ By no means.” — “ Then,” said the husbandman, 
“ But you have forsaken a poor church, and keep a rich archdea- 
conry i" which he hearing, gave up his archdeaconry, and returned 
to his own church. 

I N the priory of Ramessi, there dwelt a prior that was very libe- 
ral, who caused these verses to be written over his door : 

“ Be open evennore, O thou my door, 

“ To none be shut, to honest or to poor.” 

But, after his death, there succeeded him another, whose name was 
Raynhard, as greedy and covetous as the other was bountiful and 
liberal, who kept the same verses there still, changing nothing there- 
in but one point, which made them run after this manner : 

“ Be open evermore, O thou my door, 

“ To none, be shut » honest or to poor.” 

Afterwards, being driven from thence for his extreme niggishness, 
it grew into a proverb, tliat for one point Raynhard lost his priory. 

On a time there came into a saint’s church, so many h.ilt and 
lame people to be cured, that the priest could not drive them forth. 
Then said the priest, “ Give me your staves, and I will heal you all.” 
And when he had them, he sent for fire ; and being demanded what 
he would do with it f “ Burn him that is most lame,” quoth he, 
“ that you may all be healed with his ashes.” And when they heard 
this, tliey all ran away. 

S. K. 
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REVIEW OF I.l'rERAl URK. 

ItiCTERI NON ODIOM COGIT, NON GRATIA SVADET. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Observations on a Tour through the Highlands and Part of the If 'es- 
tern Isles of Scotland. By T. Garnett, M. D. Continued from 
Page 184. 

Voyage to staffa. Basaltic Pillars. “ As we proceeded 
along the western coast of the island, the Basaltic pillars were very- 
evident, though, in many places, irregular, and reaching only half 
way down the rock, which, together with the pillars, was of a dark 
colour, inclining to black. In other places they proceed from the 
water upwards, and are abruptly terruinated or broken. As we 
turned rhe southern point, they became vastly more regular, and 
the view of the island on this side was grand beyond conception { 
like the end of an immense cathedral, whose massy roof was sup- 
ported by stupendous pillars, formed with all the regularity of art. 
At the bottom appeared the ends of broken pillars, standing up- 
right, and forming an extensive causeway. On the top of the island, 
above these ranges of columns, the green turf is often interrupted by 
lesser pillars, inclined almost in every direflion, but generally dip- 
ping towards the west, forming an angle of 30° with the horizon. 
The large pillars arc of a dark hue, inclining to black, but, in 
many places, richly coloured with light green, yellow, and orange. 
This rich variety of colour, which adds greatly to the beauty of 
the magnificent scene, is produced by different species of lichen, 
growing upon the stone. The pillars stand upon a base of gravelly 
lava, of a light brown colour, without any regularity in its form. 
This «bed slopes gradually from the bases of the columns into the 
sea.” 

“ Proceeding farther along the same side of the island, we had a 
view of Fingal’s cave, oneof the most magnificent sights the eye ever 
beheld. It appears like the inside of a cathedral, of immense size, 
but superior to any work of art, in sublimity and grandeur, and 
equal to any in regularity. Regularity is the only part in which 
art pretends to excel nature ; but here nature has shewn that, when 
she pleases, she can set art at nought, and make rnan sensible of hit 
own littleness. Her works are, in general, distinguished by a grand 
sarblimity, in which she disdains the similar position of parts, called 
by mankind regularity, but which, in fail, may be another name 
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for narrowness of concept on and poverty of ideas. But here, in a 
playful mood, she has produced a regular piece of workmanship, 
and on a scale so immense, as to make all the temples built by the 
band of man hide their diminished heads.” P. ii8 — zio. 

For the full description of these stupendous objefls, the dimen- 
sions of the cave, theories concerning the formation of the pillars, 
and the mineralogy of Staffa, we refer to the first voldme, and the 
plates, three in number, which the author approves, as well exe- 
cuted. 

IcoLMKiLL — is between three and four leagues from Staffa. 
At a considerable distance we could discern the tower of the cathe- 
dral, which became every moment more distinct. We sailed be- 
tween Icolmkill and a small island called the Isle of Nuns ; and, as 
we approached the former, we saw a considerable number of kelp- 
makeis at work on the shore. Having landed on a small bay, op- 
posite to the only village on the island, we were conduffed to a 
wretched hut, the only public house, where, after refreshing our- 
selves, we walked out to inquire for the schoolmaster, who was to 
point out to us the different remains of antiquity. He being absent, 
we took a slight view at [of] some of the dilapidated buildings, and, 
on our return, svere met by the schoolmaster, Maclean, successor of 
the insular antiquarian, mentioned by Dr. Johnson.” 

“ He conduftcd us to a little bay, to the west of the village 
called tl.e Bay of the Martyrs, where all the illustrious dead 
were landed, who had been brought from distant parts to be in- 
terred. As the evening was far advanced, we appointed the school- 
master to meet us at six o'clock next morning, July ai. Our anti- 
quary was punctual to the appointed time, and conduffed us to the 
ruins, which point out, in striking contrast, the present state of this 
little island, and its condition in former titnes, when it was the lumi- 
nary of the Caledonian regions, and diffused knowledge and civiliza- 
tion through the ignorant clans of barbarians for many miles. In 
this sequestered isle learning flourished, and found a safe retreat, 
when western Europe lay buried in ignorance and barbarity ; and 
from this seminary issued pious and learned monks, as well as lay- 
men, who again revived learning, and propagated Christianity thro’ 
many kingdoms of Europe.” 

“ Previous[^] to describing these ruins, I shall give a short ac- 
count of their foundation. This island is between two and three 
miles in length, about one in breadth, and is mentioned by writers 
under different names. It appears that the Druids possessed it be- 
fore the introduffion of Christianity. At a very small distance from 
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the cathedral is a green hill, called to this day the the burial 
PLACE of the Druids. According to tradition, the first Christians 
banished the Druids, and took possession of their seat." 

From some notations of time, we learn, in the subsequent para- 
graphs, that the Druids had been expelled about the beginning of 
the 1 7th century ; for it is said that the religious establishments in 
this island, having continued unmolested in the exercise of their du- 
ties for two centuries, were, in 807, attacked by the Danes, who, 
with their usual barbarity, slew part of the monks, and farced the 
remainder, with Cellach, their abbot, to seek safety by flight. 
The monastery remained depopulated for several years, but, on the 
retreat of the Danes, received a new order, the Ciuniacs, who con- ' 
tinned there till the dissolution of monastic institutions, when their 
revenues were united to the see of Argyle, and, on the abolition of 
episcopacy, became the property of the duke. Dr. Garnett gives 
an outline of Columba's romantic history, for which we refer to the 
volume, or to a more ample account lately published by the Kev. 
Dr. Smith, of Cambeltown. 

“ It would appear, that the [primitive order of] monks first dif-' 
fered from the church of Rome, both in a clerical tonsure, the 
time of obseiving Easter, and several other ceremonies ; and some 
have thought that Columba borrowed his regulations from an ori- 
ental monaster)'. However this may be, he here led a very exempla- 
ry life, and was greatly respefled for the sanftity of his manners. 
At length, in the 77th year of his age, he died, in the arms of his 
disciples, and was buried in the island, though the Irish contend 
that his remains were removed to Down.” 

Though the church and tombs of the nuns, the dimensions and 
parts of the cathedral, its materials and revenue, the bishop’s house, 
the tombs of the kings, and of the insular lords, and others, with 
memorial inscriptions, and other precious morsels of antiquarian en- 
tertainment, are here served up, in elaborate profusion, we regret 
that we cannot regale our readers with a plentiful meal, and are 
therefore unwilling to tantalise them with a penurious repast of mu- 
tilated fragments. * 

[To be continued.] 

SeUSl Sermons, translated from the Trench of Bossuet, Bishep of 
Meaux, to ’which is prefixed an Essay on the Eloquence of tht 
Pulpit in England. Clarke, Nenu Bond-Street. i8oo. 

The translator has Infused into these discourses the same vivid 
'glow we so much applauded when we noticed hb version of (he fu- 
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neral orations of Bossuet. We shall turn, at present, from the me- 
rits and chara£teristic energy of these discourses, in order to advert 
to the preliminary essay on the eloquence of the pulpit in England. 
This essay might be entitled a moral Rhetorique, in which the sub- 
lime art of preaching is unfolded in a new, original, and interesting 
manner; in which the precepts are enlivened by several splendid il- 
lustrations. We cannot refrain from ardently recommending this 
essay to the diligent perusal of all young men of the clerical pro- 
fession. The many hints and luminous precepts that are to be found 
■ in this eloquent treatise, are well calculated for improving the gene- 
ral taste, and for stimulating the sacred orator to a sublimer flight. 
“ If terror and pity,” says the essayist, “ are the throbbing pulses 
of Christian oratory, as well as of the drama, the powers of the for- 
mer are certainly in this country feeble and unimpressive. Many 
splendid exceptions may be adduced, but I allude to the deficiency 
of general excellence. Under that consideration, the form of sacred 
eloquence appears sickly and inaftive ; the pulse at her heart beats 
languidly; no expression fla.shes from her eye ; and her pale lip at- 
tests that no seraph has touched It with the live coal from, off the 
altar." 

Substance of the Speech of Thomas Jones, Esq. F. R. and A. S. and 

M. P. on his Motion for Peace, made in the House of Commons, 

May 8, 1800, vith a Copy of the Address moved for by him to 

his Majesty, ivo. is. 6 d. Debrett. 

WiTHOU r entering info the expediency or inexpediency of mak- 
ing peace with the present government of France, we do not hesi- 
tate to give it as our opinion that the remarks made by the Honour- 
able member on the subject are strongly expressive of an honest and 
patriotic mind, convinced, to the best of its judgment, that the re- 
jection of the late pacific overtures from France was unwise, and not 
for the advantage of the countr)'. This credit is due to Mr. Jones, 
who seems to have been prompted, in the sincerity of his heart, to 
stand fonvard, on this occasion, albeit “ unus’d to the debating 
mood.” The speech js not dilated by common-place declamation 
and embellisnment ; but the arguments are those of plain common 
, sense, and will speak forcibly to the minds of those who are not be- 
hind the state-curtain. 

Tales of Truth. By a Lady. Under the Patronage of the Duchess 
of York. Small Zvo. 4-vols. Dutton. 1800. 

The patronage of the Duchess of Yopk, in whom are associated 
all the softer virtues and Christian charities which endear exalted 
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rank to the worthy and the good, will serve as a sufficient passport 
to these agreeable volumes. As compositions of fancy, they are, 
perhaps, open to numerous and powerful objeftions ; but as Ta/ex 
ef Truth, and lessons of morality, we can recommend them without 
scruple to the young of either sex. 

The Warks of Don Francisco de Quensedo. Translated from the Spa- 
nish. S-f 0. 3 njols. 1 5J. Edinburgh, Mundell j London, Wright. 
1799. 

Quevedo, one of the most eminent writci’S and distinguished 
scholars which Spain has produced, amply merited the honour which 
is here done to his memory'. His Visions are sufficiently known to 
the English reader ; but his other works, of which the better part 
are given in these volumes, viz. The Night Adnsenturer, History of 
Paul, the Spanish Sharper, Fortune in hey Wits, Proclamation by 
Father Time, A Treatise of all Things, Letters, &c. have been 
chiefly confined to the libraries of the curious and the learned. 

The type and the paper are of a very' superior kind ; and the 
translations are illusiiated with several beautiful engravings. A life 
of the author is prefixed, from the pen of Dr. Anderson. 

The Chemical Pocket-Book ; or. Memoranda Chemica ; arranged in a 
Compendium of Chemistry, according to the latest Discoveries. 
With Bergman's Table of single eledive AttraFiions, as 'improved 
by Dr. G. Pearson. Calculated as viell for the occasional Refe- 
rence of the Professional Student, as to supply others vuith a gene- 
ral Knowledge of Chemistry. By fames Parkinson. $s. i zma. 
Symonds. 1800. 

A USEFUL and Ingenious companion to the medical trafls pub- 
lished by Mr. Parkinson, which we have had occasion to notice and 
commend in some of our former numbers. 

Some Observations upon the Vindication of Homer, and of the Ancient 
Poets and Historians who have recor.led the Siege and Fall of 
Triy, written by y. B. S. Morrit, Esq. By Jacob Bryant. Sluarto, 
95 Beiges. Pote and Williams. Eton. 

Of the learned controversy on which these'observations are sug- 
gested, few readers are competent judges, and perhaps fewer have 
not already made up their minds. Our very respeilable author’s hy- 
pothesis is certainly not sanifioned by the current of popular belief. 
Thf credibility of Homer’s relation, concerning the plact, the pet- 
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(ons, the event, and many of the Incidents, which are said to have 
arisen during this extraordinary war, is among the earliest and 
strongest of our convictions. We contract, in infancy, a familiarity 
with the numerous heroes in this memorable conflict, which greatly 
endears them to our recolleClion ; and our hearts very naturally re- 
volt at arguments which are calculated to annihilate scenes and re- 
duce to fiction the drama and apparatus which have .so often charmed 
us. Mr. Bryant’s objeCl, however, in this arduous investigation, is 
so respectable and praise-worthy, his reasoning is every where so 
guarded and correCt, and his researches, on the whole, are so modest 
and candid, that he is not to be refuted by strong language,, blunt 
assertion, or arbitrary misconstruction. Of these unfair proceedings 
in polemical discussion, he complains heavily in the pamphlet before 
ns. We have not had in opportunity of reading Mr. M’s work, 
but we are sincerely concerned that any one, in the character of a 
gentleman and a scholar, should ever be found liable, in any degree, 
to the imputations with which he is here charged. 

A Piflure of Ckristian Philosophy ; or, a Theological, Philosophical, 
and PraQical Illustration of the CharaSler of Jesus. By Robert 
Felloes, A. M. Oxon. %s. 6d. IPhite, Fleet-Street. 
Notwithstanding the verbosity of tire title page, which 
gives a vulgar aspeCt to so petty a publication, the whole is well 
written, and contains some original considerations, even on this to- 
pic of long repeated discussion. The reverend author discovers a 
becoming acquaintance with his professional literature, and sets the 
benevolence of his divine master in a point of view peculiarly lumi- 
nous and engaging. 

The Union. Cease your Funning. 45 Pages, Price is. 6d. Dublin 
printed. London, Dehrett, 1799. 

An ironical reply to thC publication entitled “ Arguments for and 
against an Union considered," attributed to Mr. Cooke. That 
pamphlet the author affeCls to consider as the production of an United 
Irishman, and recommends “ that the writer, printer, and publisher 
be prosecuted, by indiChnent, information, or court-martial, as the 
circumstances of the case may require.’’ His remarks are distin- 
guished by humour, and the singularity of the performance may be- 
stow upon it, in Ireland, considerable celebrity. It is well writt.n, 
but docs not appear to us to contain any conclusive proofs of the im- 
propriety of the raeasme it designs to oppose. 
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DRAMATIC. 

Kamah Droog : a Comic Opera, in Three A 3 s. By James Cobb, 

Esq. tuo. IS. Longman ami Rees. 1 800. 

This opera, the exhibition ot wluch has afforded considerabls 
amusement to the town, will no more bear the investigation of cri* 
ticism in the closet, th.rn it satisfied the judgment of intelligent spec- 
tators in the theatre [see vol. vi. p. 365]. Stripped of its scenic 
attraflions, its decorations, music, dance, procession, Uc. what re- 
mains will scarcely requite the reader for his attention. It is some 
merit, however, to •■jurite up to these things, and few men are better 
acquainted with the method of disposing the different materials of a 
modern opera to the greatest advantage than Mr. Cobb ; witness 
the Haunted Toxuer, Siege of Belgrade, Pirates, Cherokee, See. 

The dialogue of this piece is easy and correel. 

The Two Friends •, or the Liverpool Merchant. A Drama. In Finie 

APIs, T ranslated from the French, i-vo. zs. Earle and Hemet. 

The generous coaduft of a man, who, understanding that hif 
friend, a very respeilable merchant, is on the eve of bankruptcy, 
without knowing the bad state of his affair's, supplies the deficient 
sum, from money vested in his hands, as receiver of the county taxes, 
and, in consequence thereof, exposes himself to suspicion, reproach, 
and disgrace, forms the subject of the present play. The plot is 
intricate and busy, and the situations are often interesting. The 
scene is laid in Liverpool, but the manners are perfeftly French. 

The author of the Road to Ruin, we think, must have knotea 
something of this play. 

The Beauties of the Modern Dramatists. By IF. C. Oulton. izmo. 
z Vols. tv est and Hughes. 1800. 

These volumes, like the Beauties ofShakspere, the Poets, See. 
are ali>habetically arranged under different heads ; but there is little 
discrimination or taste employed in the seleclion. 

When this work was first published, a plate, containing five por- 
traits, svas prefixed as a frontispiece, two of which had been pirated 
from the Monthly Mirror. Understanding that the publishers had 
been deceived by the engrasver, we have forborne to prosecute them 
for this offence, on condition of their giving up the plate and impres- 
sions to the proprietors of this Miscellany. Phis is the thirdWiae we 
have been lenient to such praaices ; but we now give notice, that we 
are determined, henceforth, to protea a property from invasion, which 
we have acquired by means of connexion and resources exclusively our » 
own, and which has cost us no small expcnce and industry to raiw 
to its present flourishing condition. 

Y Y— VOL. IX. 
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THE BRITISH STAGE. 


JMtTATII>-VIT.«, SFECULUM CONSUETUOINI«, IMAGO VIRITATII. Ciim. 
TM IiiUuuoB of LlF£»««Tht Mirror of MANNERS»«*The Repreteotitioa of TRUTH* 


COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS. 
SHAKSPERE. 


r»OM THE WREATH, BY EDWARD DU BOIS. 


MENANDER IN PLUTARCH. 

Ou^tif niirot^as ititot, at /xi> •afoavot^. 

Thou hast suffered no wrong, unless thou dost fancy so. 

EPICTETUS. 

Enchir. c. 31. 

Zt yof ixXAor 0 /3^a4'>‘i »'> ^■''1 mi StAyr. T«te toy jSi^Adif^ 
Httost orat vVtXaQyis ^AatrliuSai. 

No one hurts thee unless thou art willing he should. For theft 
only wilt thou be hurt, when thou dost think thyself hurt. 
MARCUS ANTONINUS. 

B. 7. § I+. 

~Eyu tat nv ivo>.aCu on Kaxct ro ov^CtCexor, tnroi |3f?Aa/x/xai. 

Unless I myself think that which happens an evil, I am still 
unhurt. 

OTHELLO. 

Scene XIV. Act II. 

Iaco. Tou have lost no reputation at all, unless j/ou repute yourself 
such a loser. 

Scene VIII. Act III. 

Othello. He that is robb'd 

Let him not knovo't, and he's not robb'd at all. 

EPICTETUS. 

ENCHiR.cap.79. 

AsroxTutai /xt> ^vtatrai, /3Aa4-«< Vts, 

. They can kill me, but they cannot hurt me. 

HAMLET. 

I do not set my life, at a fin's fee ; _ ■ ■ ■ 

And, for my soul, vihat can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal. 
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Anne to Richard. 

*Thou hadst but ptnuer o*ver his mortal hody^ 

His soul thou canst not ha^e, 

MACBETH.(a) 

Will all great Neptune's ocean njoash this blood 

Clean from my hand ? 

THECHOEPHORiE OF ^SCHYLUS(b). 

Xlo^Ol Tt vavTts tx fAlXS O^Cf 
Batvourts rov ^xtfoixvar}{^) 

^ofov xx^XifovTis n/o-xr arviv^d). 

All the streams rushing from one mouth to wash away the blood 
bf this hateful deed, would wash in vain. 

(*) SccAnalect. III. p. 199. 

(b) Compart the characters of Orestes and Pylades with those of IlamlW and 

Horatio, .^gisthus and Clytemnestra also resemble Claudius the king and Ger- 
trude the queen. EgUthus was cousin to Agamemnon j the king was brother to 
Hamlet's father. iEgisthus and the king, with the connivance of Clytemnestra 
and the queen, murder the husbands of the latter, and obtain their throues.— 
They are both killed by the suns of the deceased, to which act they are alike excited 
by preternatural means ^ the one by an oracle, the other by his father’s ghost.-^ 
Seethe above play of .Eschylus: there the spirit or manes of Agamemnon are 
disturbed, as well as Hamlet’s father’s, both desirous of being revenged of their 
murderers. ./Rschylus and Shakespere use some expressions, on similar occasium, 
that are not unlike. The effect of horror, in Hamlet, is to make the ** hair fo 
Hand an end in the other we have Orestes, at the tomb, see- 

ing the procession advance, says to Pylades : 

TTvXa^, iXTreJavr a>f ar 

ywaixw hrif qh w^err^sira. 

So Hamlet, at the grave, to Horatio : 

B/t soft / 6uS soft, aside^here comet the king^ 

The <3ueen and courtiers. 

Couch meavi.'hile, and mark, 

Clyirmnestra, to her son : 

Kritvsty lotxaf, arrsxvor, t«v fxnrt^u. 

The queen, to l»er son : 

•^—“^Thou •wilt not murder me ^ 

(c) XiipP.Myci!. Ed. prin. Turneb. 

(d) De Pauw seems perfectly justified in reading this verse as an iambic, and 
the two last words, with a necessary correction, thus: 

iXkvwAV /uaniv. Except that it should be xa^ap(«yTtC.— 
ScALiCER and Cantervs had seen thatka^^av and'/^njy were wanting. And 
the antistropbe closing with an iambic, shews that an iambic was required here. 

y Y X 
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Id. XXVII. V.6+. 

riapSfiyos /3sor,if*‘ yvtn S’ iis otKtt apip\]/o). 

1 came here a maid, I shall return home a woman. 
HAMLET. 

Ophelia. I'/ien up he rose, and don d his clothes, 

. And dupt the chamber door. 

Let in the nuiid, that out a maid 
Ne ver returned more. 

HOMER. 

II. VI. V. 419. 

'ExTop, arap av ptoi taat vatrnf yju nsama. ftriTiif, 

HSi xxo-iynTos, av Si /jtei SatAtpir watpaxoiTar. 

Andro. Yet, while my Heftor still survives, I see 

My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee. 

Alas, my parents, brothers, kindred all. 

Once more will perish if my Hedor fall. 

Pope. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Juliet. Xomeo is banished in that nxor.d. 

Is father, mother, fybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead ! 

The one sets the same value on He£lor as the other does on Romeo. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF KOTZEBUE. 


K.OTZEEUE, the celebrated German dramatist, lately repaired to 
Re vel, the Emperor Paul having given him permission to return to 
Russia. After a stay of a few days at Revel, he continued hisjour- 
ney into the interior ; but, at the first town he reached, he was ap- 
prehended by order of the commandant, who immediately sent an ac- 
count of the proceeding to the Emperor. It was expeded that an 
order would be received to condu£l him to the frontiers, but, on the 
contrary, the officer has been commanded to send him under a strong 
guard to Petersburg. Th’is circumstance has given rise to many con- 
jeftures: some persons think that he wiil be immediately brought to 
trial, while others are of opinion that he will be transported into 
Siberia. 
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Kotzebue having lost his father (who was private secretary to the 
Duke of Saxony) at a very early age, went to Petersburg, to the 
Prussian ambassador. Count de Gootz, to whom he was related.— 
The count recommended him to the governor of Revel, as a person 
capable of superintending the education of his son. But Kotzebue’* 
attention was occupied, in a much greater degree, by the daughter. 
The governor was, at first, highly incensed, on discovering that he 
had seduced her affecHons; but, finding no remedy for the evil, he 
consented to their marriage, obtained for him the reversion of his 
own situation, and a diploma, conferring on him the dignity of Ba- 
ron of the Roman Empire. His wife having died a few years after, 
Kotzebue honoured her memory with a superb elegy, and consoled 
himself for her loss by seducing a married woman, for whom he un- 
dertook to procure a divorce. In consequence of this transaftion, 
he was obliged to fly from Revel, and to take refuge at Vienna, 
where he was appointed sub-direftorof the National Theatre. 

Several quarrels with the afVors, in which his conduft was very 
open to censure, his publication of an atrocious libel, and violent 
suspicions, apparently too well founded, of his political opinions, 
compelled him to leave Vienna. He came to Berlin, on his way to 
Revel. During his residence here, he requested that the manager of 
the theatre would, from respeft to his modesty, not permit any of his 
performances to be represented. On leaving this place, he presented 
Iffland, the manager of the theatre, who is also an after, and a cele- 
brated dramatic writer, and to whom he shewed the most distin- 
guished attention, with a tragedy entitled OHa'via. This produc- 
tion has not been exhibited on the stage : those, however, who have 
seen it, praise it highly, and state, that he is the first who has had 
the art of attaching considerable interest to the fate of the unfortu- 
nate spouse of Antony. ' 


"I HE REVEREND ROWLAND HILL 

AND 

UKS. PORfEK, THE CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 


Mr. Editor, 

Some few weeks past, the public prints teemed with the following 
anecdote, which, it was said, transpired in the course of a ser- 
mon preached by the Rev. Rowland Hill, at the funeral of hi* 
coachman. 
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Mr. Hill having, for some time, expatiated on the merits of the 
deceased, finished that part of his discourse, by informing his audi> 
tors — “ That this very man was, thirty years ago, a highivayman ; 
had stopt him, (Mr. Hill) ; but, a proper opportunity offering, had 
been questioned, and, of course, from the nature of his narrative, 
in a friendly manner been expostulated with ; — that there being 
great reason to believe this crime originated more from distress, 
than indolence or depravity, temporary relief was cheerfully and vo- 
luntarily afforded. Mr. Hill gave him his address, and the robber 
promised to svait upon him at a future period, which he did ; and, 
after a few conferences between them, became an inmate of Mr. 
Hill’s family, wherein he continued, beloving and beloved, till com* 
pelled by death to tread ‘ that bourn from whence no traveller re- 
turns.’ 

“ The secret of what passed on the highway was known only to 
the master and servant, and never disclosed to any person by either, 
till the abovementioned period.” 

How this anecdote got info circulation I know not ; hut I have 
every reason to believe it is totally void of tmth. The circumstance 
never occurred to Mr. Hill, nor did Mr. Hill deliver any such nar- 
rative from the pulpit. The objefi, however, of this letter, is not 
merely to correct a mistake, which has obtained very general credit, 
but to state a faft upon which the fabricator of the harangue in 
question very probably built his ingenious story, and which comes 
so immediately within the design of your work, and refiefts such 
immortal honour on a deceased member of the theatrical commu- 
nitj’, that I flatter myself you will readily assign it a comer in your 
Dramatic Department. 

Mrs. Porter, the late valuable and justly celebrated aftress, re- 
sided some years at Highwood Hill, near Hendon, and thither she 
usually returned after the evening business of the theatre was over, 
in a single horse chaise (attended by a servant) while a book, 
with a brace of pistols, generally occupied the side pocket of her 
eaj-riage. 

One summer evening, during the theatrical vacation of the ytai 
1731, whilst faking an airing, Mrs. Porter was stopt by a high- 
wayman, with the customary demand, “ your money:” on looking 
back, she found her attendant had loitered behind, and was not, 
at that junflurc, within sight. Conceiving, however,, that he might 
not be long in coming up, and knowing that she had a resource at 
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hand, her admirable presence cf mind, and natural courage, over- 
came the timidity of her sex, and, with undaunted resolution, she 
presented one of her pistols. The fellow, who, in all probability, 
had merely the semblance of fire arms in his hands, astonislied and 
intimidated, in the most supplicating manner, implored her pecu- 
niary aid ; declaring, in the strongest terms, that necessity alone 
had induced him to rob on the highway : that he had a family ac- 
tually in want of every necessary of life, who had known happier 
days than those they now experienced ; and, to appease their im- 
portunate cries for bread, he had that night, for the first time, 
resolved to commit an a£f he even then shuddered to think of. 

The man’s voice, his emotion, his tears, convinced Mrs. Potter 
that she had not much to fear from him j and, before he had com- 
pleted the little narrative of his domestic misfortunes, with the sym- 
pathizing tear of sensibility, that amiable woman gave him her 
purse, containing nine or ten guineas, and some silver. She did 
more — asked his address, which, after some little hesitation on his 
part, and emboldened by assurance on hers, he at length gave. 
Mrs. Porter told him, she should make minute enquiry as to his cir- 
cumstances, &c. and, if found correspondent with his tale, he 
might, probably, hear further from her. The servant, at this in- 
stant, coming up on a brisk trot, the man left her abruptly, get- 
ting off, as fast as he could, down a pathway through some fields. 
On his departure, Mrs. Porter, giving her hoise a smart lash, the 
animal started on the instant, ran unruly out of the track, overthrew 
the chaise before it could be stopped, and. In consequence thereof, 
her thigh bone was severely fraftured. In this deplorable state she 
was conveyed home, but, to her immortal honour be it remem- 
bered, that, notwithstanding this unlucky accident, she lost no 
time, but caused striil enquiry to he made after the rash adventurer 
and his family ; and finding that he had, in no respect, deceived 
her, she raised him, by her own and her friends subscription, the 
sum of sixty pounds. StKh an aft, under all the circumstances, 
Mr. Editor, was nobly great. I confess I know not which to ad- 
mire most, her composed magnanimity in the hour of attack, her 
faithful adhereture to her promise (at a time when vulgar minds would 
have found sufficient employ in contemplating its own situation) or 
her unexampled liberality in the end. 

I am, &c. ' 

Porta- 
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THE TRAGEDY CALEED DE MONTFORD, 

ANH ' 

THE VASSION OE HATRED, 

ILLUSTRATED BY AN ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 

W* HEN the play abovenamed was presented to the public, a bene, 
volent scepticism suspected the propriety of the fiction, and hoped 
to be able to deny that its incidents could be found in the Yoluma 
of human nature. The principle of justice led the spe£lator into a 
delusive inference, that profound hatred originated in serious wrong ; 
and that petty altercation generated only petty dislike. It was, 
therefore, not considered that excellence itself may be a cause of 
aversion, and continued kindness only an aggravation of the feel- 
ing. But benefits wear the charafler of insults, when we hate to 
be obliged. When the reason predominates over the passions, 
the head acknowledges the gift, while the heart is cold ; and the 
natural envy of power is embittered by the consciousness that we art 
reduced to taste of its bounty. There are, however, degrees of this 
passion i and to those who doubt its extreme character, the following 
story is offered. We may deplore the condition of our being, but 
we shall vindicate the dramatist. 

A venerable and learned peer (whose name it were irreverence to 
mention, but which may be surmised when a lately-exhibited bust is 
alluded to) when a young man, upon the circuit, was retained as 
counsel for the prisaner in the following case : — An elderly gentle- 
man was cast away upon the western part of our coast. The people 
gathered about him, and pointed out a respeftable house in tire 
neighbourhood, where he was most likely to be well received. He 
rejoiced to find, that it was inhabited by an old school-fellow, whom 
he had never seen since they were boys together. His joy, however, 
was damped by finding him a martyr to the gout — yet, long as he 
had suffered under the pangs inflifted by that tyrant, he seemed re- 
■ vived by the sight of irn early friend, and his spirits appeared to be 
renewed by the unlooked-for accident. After our traveller had 
. refreshed himself, he was shewn by the servant maid to the chamber 
she had prepared for him, and left to his repose. This girl was the 
only domestic of our old gentleman. In the night, the traveller was 
murdered. The trial was to ascertain by whom. The master of the 
house represented himself as unable to stir hand or loot — tor a long 
time he had never moved out of his apartment. The gii’l, when in- 
terrogated, gave her answers and protestations in a manner so candid 
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and convincing, that every opinion absolved her. In this situation, 
the counsel for the prosecution said he had one more question to ask 
the servant maid, which he handed to the prisoner’s counsel. “ If 
you put this question," said the latter, “ I fling up my brief."-- 
Every consideration naturally enforced the question — it was, “ Did 
you, in the night, hear a door open ? The answer was, “ I did."— 
“ What door “ My master's." 

The old gentleman, upon this, begged that he might be per- 
mitted to confess his crime, and make the only atonement in his 
power. What he said was to this effcil. 

“ We were of the same standing, in the same school, and the 
sons of gentlemen. Two boys on the foundation, with no other de- 
pcndance, had robbed an orchard. The deceased proposed that we, 
as able to bear the obloquy, should father the offence. We did so; 
and were expelled. The shame of expulsion produced hate towards 
him who had recommended the aft that produced it. We were 
sundered in the business of life. I knew not, till he sought my 
house, that he existed. At the sight of him, I felt a flush of 
triumph springing into my cheeks — to him it no doubt seemed the 
joy to behold him— it was the joy to behold him my >viSim. Ha- 
tred invigorated my limbs: — decrepitude yielded to the demand 
for vengeance : — in the middle of a sleepless night, I crawled on my 
hands and knees to his chamber-door ; with a palpitating heart 
listened to his breathing, to be assured he was asleep ; and, with a 
razor he had borrowed of me, I cut his throat from car to ear — I 
then crept back to my chamber with horrible satlsfaftion.” 

It is only necessary to add, that, upon this confession, the offender 
was executed. To apply the story, and illustrate our subjeft, may 
be the trouble, for it cannot be the amusement, of the reader. Of 
its truth there is not the slightest question. 

B. 

Our Account of the Play of De Montford nsLill appear next 
Month ; nuhen nue shall offer some remarks on the passion of 
Hatred, as applicable to dramatic purposes, and also upon 
thf principle mohich the author has laid dtnun in her Series 
•f Plays. 


z z— VOL. IX. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET 

TO GEORGE ELLIS, ESjJ. 

On his publishing a second Volume of ** Fabliaux^ of the\\^tk and 13/A Centss^ 
furies f fratsslafed by the late Mr, fV ay. 

The friend, whose oaten pipe was tun’d erewhilc 
To minstrel measures, who in sylvan bow’r 
Woo’d gothic Fiftion, which hath gifted pow’r 
To charm the lone retreats of letter’d toil : — 

That gentle friend, who roam’d thro’ many a clime 
' Of fabling fancy, gaz’d on tourney high. 

Or antique mashe, or faery revelry. 

And told his tranced tale in suited rime ; 

That friend is gone ! — but to lAj care he gave 
An anademc of taste-enwoven flowers, 

Which shall his memory rescue from the^rave. 

And faithfully record to after hours,— 

That he whose aiding hand the wreath entwin’d, 

’ Shares kindred feelings and congenial mind. 

T. PARK. 


SONNET ON CHATTERTON. 

O Chatterton! fair Genius’ eldest bom! 

Thou who oft straying Avon’s banks along. 

Pour’d forth so sweet thy wildly warbling song. 

With clouds o’ercast arose thy cheerless mom ! 

Ill could’st thou bear th’ unfeeling taunt of Scorn, 

The chilly hand of Want : — beneath the daits 
Of Obloquy, and Envy’s hellish arts. 

Too soon, alas, thy spirit sunk forlorn 1 
Thy features wore the pallid hue of Care, 

Thy bloodshot eyeballs starting from thine head. 

By fits-cast round dread'Frenzy’s vacant glare. 

And thy tom heart with throbbing anguish bled. 

Rash youth ! the direst wrath of heaven to dare. 

And drink the bitter draught, that gave thee to the dead. 

Lytm. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA, &c. 


DRURY-LANE. 

April 28. — Mr. Bannister’s Night.— Children', or Give them their 
JVay» A musical farce of some whim, calculated lo display tlie abilities of Mrs. 
Jordan, and the junior Bannister; but, having been imperfectly studied in some 
of its parts, the effect of the representation suffered material injury. The farce 
was preceded by a prologue, introductory of a new song, called tlie Origin of 
Saektlors, which possessed considerable merit. The music was_ composed by 
Mr. Kelly, 

29. — De Vide note at the end of the British Stage. 

May 10. — Indiscretion. — A comedy from the pen of Mr. Prince Hoare, to 
which, we regret, our limits will not allow us to do the Justice it demands. The 
design is of the most laudable kind, and calculated, in an especial degree, to 
further the ends of morality. The strong holds of vice and profligacy have often 
been attacked, and lately, with peculiar vigour; — their inmost recesses have been 
explorefl, and it has been thought sufficient to deter the spectator from the com- 
mission of crime, by representing its fatal consequences to the culpable parties ; 
the hopeless penitence of the seduced, and the remorse of the seducer. This is 
good; but it is, perhaps, as well, or better, to stop \s^ ihc avenues which lead 
to such a depdt of misery ; to point the Kngcr of Caution ad portam, indicating 
that INDISCRETION is the door to Guilt, and that one false step may precipitate 
the passenger into irrecoverable wretchedness. 

To quit the roof of a parent is the most alarming indiscretion of which 
a female can be guilty. She forfeits the regard of the author of her being, and 
is thus too apt to supply the loss by accepting a protection which brings willi 
it dishonour and ruin. This is the danger against which Mr. Hoare offers a 
warning to the sex ; and he illustrates his moral by the example of Julia Buriy 
who, to avoid the addresses of a person to whom she feels no attachment, elopes 
wkh the protesting Clermont^ifi) He takes advantage of the confidence thus re- 
posed in him, and meditates her seduction. Julia finds means to escape. \Let 
the fair reader reflect hovj fe*tv, under such circumstances, are so fortunate as 
Julia.^ An interview is effected by a female friend of the family, between the 
fathet(c) and daughter, but Julia, refusing to give up the name of her lover, she 
retires from the house unassisted and nnforgiven. Clermont [But every libertine 
is not a Clermont] becomes sensible of his misconduct to Julia, and seeks to lose, 
in dissipation (but in vain) the recollection of the wrongs he has done her. In 
tlic disguise of a modern fine gentleman, the latter meets with an opportunity of 
conversing with Clermont, and, by an artful but concealed reference to her own 
situation, exciting his sensibility, assures herself that he still loves her with since- 
rity, and is fill«l with remorse for his transgression. The result is a declaration 
of her real character, and the sanction of her father to their union. 

Tlicre are other importantcharacters and incidents in the piece, which coalesce 
with the main intention, but we must refer to tlie published drama for the detail. 

(s) Idrs. Jordan. (b) Mr. Sarrrmorc. (c) Mr. BanoUtcr. 

Z Z 2 
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Tbc<lis^uise ofOldiJurly, for the purpose of discovering the designs of the young 
men who visit bis house, in regard to his t^cond daughter, though whimsical, 
trenchw rather too closely upon the limiU of farce, fora production which aspiies, 
and which often arrives, at legitimate comedy. The ad'uertising couple (Sir 
Murmaduke Maximy (d) and J'icfcriay) the dupes of their mutual vanity, aflbrd 
a very high degr^ ot entertainment j and the interview is conducted with in- 
finite hpinour and address. Tl«e author has aimed at novelty in delineating the 
character of Burly, but, wc doubt whether he have not a little defeated the object 
of the cf^medy, and detracted from tltc Interest of some of the scenes by the 
comic irascibility which formsa trait in his composition. 

The play is written with much elegance ami vigour. Mr. Hoare has mo- 
delled his dialogue after that of our best dramatic writers, with whom he may 
challenge acoinpelition, for some paitofthe present performance, without theim- 
putation of vanity. We shall present our readers with a specimen, when the work 
comes under our cogpiirjincc as revie^t>ers. 

May 12.— Mrs. Jordan’s Night. This inimitable actress. In thepartof 
Beatrice, fThe Panne!) introduced a new song, called The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
It is a simple little ballad, of which, as a composition, or a tuney nothing extra- 
ordinar>’ dan be said ; but it pleased, and will continue to please whenever it is 
sung by Mrs Jordan — such is the exquisite sweetness of her voice, and, what is 
scarcely less fascinating, the accompanj Ing naivet/ of her manner. 

1 1.— Mr. Kelly’s Night.— Haunted Toiuery and the Corps de Ballet, 
from the Opera blouse, a company which was, pcrliaps, never equalled in this 
country before, and will scarcely, at any future period, l>c excelled, attracted 
a must crowded and brilliant audience. 

\5>^^he fPould and She H'ould no/.^Bx COMMAND Of THEIR Majes- 
ties.— This evening will be for ever memorable in history, as that on which the 
life of our beloved Sovereign was attempted, by Janies Hatfield, uliom, before 
the publication of this number of our w ork, the decision uf a jury will iiave pro- 
nounced eillicr a deliberate assassin, or a w retdie<l maniac. We gave a full ac- 
count of this alarming occurrence in our last number. Vide Domestic Events, 
Jt’N* 2.— 7Ae Lucky Escape, A pleasing little ballet by Signor Bosst, pro- 
duced for the benefit of Madame Bosst del Caro, and in which Mr. St. Fiern\ 
and the Miss Deris, (three young ladies of uncommon merit) from Sadler’s 
Wells, displaycii a degree of grace and activity, which met with universal ap- 
plause. / 

June 5.— Mr. Trueman’s Night. On which ocearion he Ireatetl Ids 
friends with a new commemorative of his Majesty’s kite escape, and 
composed by the ingenious Mr. Moorhead. 

June 6. — Mrs. Crouch’s Benefit, — Sij^nora Bella, from the King’s The- 
atre, made der entr/e on the English stage, in the character of iJlla, the part 
w hich was so admirably performed by Storace, to whom Mad. Bolla in some re- 
spects bears a resemblance. She spoke the dialogue intelligibly } but, of course, 
with the foreign accent: and displayed considerable humour ami spirit through- 
out the whole performance. Miss Dixon, from the same thciitrc, the young 
lady w ho performed for Mrs. Crouch’s benefit last season, afforded mucii 
(4) Mr. Klog and Miaa Fur*- 
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satisfaction both as a singer and an actress, in the part of Ghita, The P^gr 
was represented by a young lady (a pupil of Mrs. C.) who promises to do cre- 
dit to her preceptor. The house was crowded with the tirst fashion in town. 

II. — Raymond played Octavian with great animation and 
feeling, and with an effect only inferior to that produced by the impressive per- 
formance of Kemble. 

14. — Cittz-en, — A young lady, whose name we understand to be Rogers, 
exhibited something like comic talent in the part of Maria, and met with a fa- 
vourable reception from the audience. But, if she designs to make the stage a 
profession, she must endeavour to soften down, if possible, the asperities of her 
voice, which, wiien elevated beyond a certain pitch, becomes extremely disa- 
greeable to tfie ear, ** straining harsh discords and ofleosive sbarps.”| 

17. — The theatre closed with Lave for Love, and the Follies a Day, 
Powell and Miss Heard were the substitutes for Kemble and Miss Biggs, absent 
on foreign service, 

18. — The proprietors obliged Mr. Lacy’, the son of one of the former paten- 
tees of this theatre, with a free night \ and the principal performers also made a 
gratuitous lender of their serv ices. The Child of Nature, and Othello, were the 
entertainments; in the latter of which Mr. Lacy performed the part of the Moor 
w ith some judgment, but with little effect. This gentleman w'as formerly an 
actor at this theatre, and, besides Hamlet, and other characters of consequence, 
had the honour, (as the poetical address from the ready pen of Mr. Taylor in- 
formed us) to perform Alexander the Great before their Maje>iies. On an 
occasion like the present, criticism must resign its office. The house wore a re- 
spectable appearance ; and, we sincerely hope, the pui^iosc of the heneht u’as 
■substantially answered. The dear profits have been estimated at ^£*270. 

r . 

, COVENT-CARDEN. 

April 30.— Mr. Knight’s Benefit . — ^The Critic was represented, for the 
first thne on this stage, in which Mr. Knight’s FuJT, Munden’s Sir Fretful, 
ettih fVhi-tJterandos, Mrs. Mattocks’s 7V/^wr/«rf, and, ’V) use tlie Irish phrase of 
an Irish poet, Johnstone’s “ expressive silence,** in Lord Burleigh, completely 
fulfilled the intention of our modem Congreve. The house was most respectably 
attended. 

May \.-^Vaul and Virginia,— K story which St. Pierre has rendered one of 
the most simple and interesting pastorals in the French language ; of which 
<he elegant translation of Helen Maria Williams increased the popularity ; and 
which acquired a Dramatic character, under the classical taste of Noverre, as- 
sisted by t he graceful performance of Madam Hillisberg, found its way, this even- 
ing, as it ought to have done before, on the boards of Covent-Garden theatre. 
The better part of the music of the ballet was transferred to the opera, which U 
really one of the most pleasing exhibitions of the kind we have ever witnessed.— 
The interest of the story is heightened by creating an anxiety for the fate of the 
affectionate pair, by the introduction of a rival, who succeeds in separating Fir^ 
ginra from tier lover, and conveying her on board the ship destined for Spain. 
A violent storm arises— the vessel is wrecked— Virginia is discovered amid the 
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waves, by which she U, at length, overpowered, and, apparently, swallowed 
up— >thc faithful negro precipitates himself from a rock into the sea— Paul, at 
this instant, in a small boat, in deftancc of the storm, hastens to her rescue, and 
returns with the lovely prize, as a reward for his courage and constancy'*. 

The music is the joint cotnpo»itkm of Maz/ingbi and Reeve. Some part «f 
it is exquisitely beautiful, particularly the fine Strain given by Incledon, in his 
best manner, and the supplicatory air of Virginia, in behalf ot' the poor sufficring 
abject i/ox*r, which was sung by Mrs, H. Jolmston with delightful tenderness and 
taste. Mrs. Mills never exerleti lierselfmore effectually in speech, seng and dance, 
than in the part of the negro; though we looked in vain for jhe manual strcngUi 
which couki/«// to the giound so j>owerful an opponent as Emeiy, Munden was 
exceedingly happy in his cliaracter. The opera is put together by Mr. Cobb, 
and it docs him credit. 

2.— Mrs. Mattocks’s Night^-^h young lady, whose timidity would scarce- 
ly allow us to judge of her theatrical pretensions, made her appearance in tire 
Deserted Daughter. Emery’s Item is on a par with his 5/V/^, Varland, 'Sickolas, 
and L/rvegoId, all * birds of the same feather^ though Moliere, Fielding, Hol- 
rroft, Cumberland, and Morton have somewhat variegated the plumage. 

7.— Mrs. Martyr’s — ^The IFoodmun, with considerable alterations 

in the cast. Townshend’s Fatr/op was a judicious and interesting peifonnancc. 
Medley fell into the hands of Hill, and Sir Walter Waring into those of Mun- 
den, xho was nearly as brisk, humorous, and ‘ so forth' as his predecessor, Mr.' 
Quick. Dolly was undertaken, at a short notice, by Mrs. Chapman, upon the 
sudden indb|X}sitjon of Mrs. Martyr. ^ 

May 12. — Liberal Opinions . — This u an endeavour to do in one piece, 
what has frequently been aiteinpcd in many; to exhibit an honest lawyer (The 
Country j4ttorney) a generous Jew (Sheva Abednego) a Yorkshireman no 
sharper than the rest of his countrymen, (Young Testy) Acc. Icc. The characters 
are brought into one connection by a story, which, though not new or ingenious, 
is well calculated for the purpose, and gives rise to a good deal of that sort of 
merriment which p<x>rO%eeffe has produced in more abundance, perhaps, than 
the Britisli drama has to thank him for. As it is intended, next season, to extend 
this performance from three acts, xrc shall postpone all furtJicr remark till 

that time arrives. But, if uae might recommend, we should advise compression 
instead of the proposed addition. It may be made an excellent farce, but no 
theatrical alchemy can refine such coarse materials into the sterling ore of comedy. 

13. — Mrs. Pope’s Mrs. P. performed Imogen and Amantkis, with 

much feeling and propriety. 

17.— Miss Waiers’s Night,Speeulation.—~A Gentleman and Lady ap* 
peared in Alderman Arable and Constantia, We trust they' found it a bad spe- 
culation, and have resolved on some other look out. The audience, at least, 
Uiought so. 

20.— Mrs. Ecerson— a lady who changes her name every fortnight- played 
Julia, in the Rivals, for her benefit. We hope she felt the character. If she 
did, the next step, we should hope, will be reformation, and, in that case, the 
stage may again erect itself into a school of morality, for the benefit of the rising 
generation— of females. 
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24.— Droog—~Poor 5o/i//>r.— Mrs. Trevor, a sister of Mr, Kelly, of 
Drury-Lane, and who had been engaged from the beginning of the season, made 
ber/rrf on the stage, for her o^n ten ffit. Zelma 2 ncA Patrick were 

the characters in which she chose to make her debut. We cannot speak favour* 
ably of the lady’s exertions on the present occasion, nor can we afford her any 
hopes of future success. It is but justice, ho\ve%*er, to remark, that, the ridicule 
vith which the audience seemed to treat Mrs. Trevor, whenever she appeared, 
was sufficient to ' quail the stoutest,* and to deprive her of that degree of cou- 
rage and self-possession of which a novice, and especially a singer, stands so 
particularly in need. The attempt, however, was certainly unadvised, and must 
prove fatal to her theatrical prospects. 

27. Mr. Parley’s See.— Mr. Byme,beyond dispute themost elegant 

and finished English dancer we ever had, entertained Uie audience with a l>allet 
of his own composing, assisted by Mrs. Byrne, (late Rossi) and his son, a very 
clever child, who promises to tread in the steps of his father. 

Juke ^.-^Every one has his Fau/f.—A Miss Lascellcs made her entre'e in 
Eady Eleanor Irwin, She has an elegant figure, and possesses that 

may, hereafter, be turned to account. This lady is engaged, we understand, for 
the ensuing season. 

12.— The theatre closed with the Lie of a Day, Three Weeks after Marriage, 
and Paul and Virginia, for the benefit of Mr. O’Keeffe, who, after administer- 
ing, for a series of years, to the public mirth, is rcduceii to a situation that ren- 
dered it necessary for him to appeal to their bountj*. This appeal was made in 
person, and it was touching to sec the * dramatist introduced by 

Mr. Lewis on the stage,* to lament an infirmity which, (not to compare him to 
Homer, or Milton, nor, as some have done, to Samson led into the presence of 
the PhHistines,) increased the interest of the exhibition, while it strengthened his 
claim to the consideration of the compassionate. The address, which its length 
will not permit us to iosert, was modest and affecting, with the exception of a 
passage, wherein he aemi to censure our present comic writers for profiting by 
his dramatic labours : 

** And every puny whipster gets my sword.** 

He delivered the address, written by himself, with distinctness and pn>prlcty, and 
tn a manner which sufficiently declared his grateful sense of the kindness shewn 
him, as well now as heretofore. He was led off at the conclusion by Mr. Lewie, 
sunid the tears and congratulations of the whole house; and it would be difficult 
to ascertain wIk> felt the most upcm this occasion, the author, the comedian, or 
the audience. Mr. Quick, with the promptitude of genuine friendship and 
sympathy, came forward in ji/ibi and Drugget ; and Mrs. Jordan, never bc- 
hiud-Yiatid, when worth is to be rewarded or distress alleviated (though «’e dis- 
liked the ptif, as well as the nonsense, of kindly perform,*' as expressed in the 
bills,) came from Drury-Lane, where she l»ad performed the Child of Suture, 
to officiate at Covent-Garden, f’as the handmaid of charity. The pruprietori 
merit every commendation for their exertions in tavour of an author who has 

« This office peculiarly becune Mr. Lewis, tt sdine maoager; aod, more cepecltUy, it 
be true, ai hsi bceo reported, that Mr. O'Keeffe U indebted to tbat^ teatJetnAa for hU oriciiul 
Increduttion iatotbettrical Ufe. 
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done tlteir state no inconsiderable service } tK>r should the performers pass 
without encomium, who relinquished their nightly salary in his favour. The 
house was extremely fashionable, and the profits are stated to have amounted to 
Jt260 

Mr. Lewis, in a neat address, returned the usual thanks on behalf of the ma- 
nager and performers. The house will open again on the 15lh of September. 

13.~-7'Ar and a dance, called the S/aiue^^-wert 

performed for the benefit of the Lying-in Hospital,' Bayswater. Mr. Quick, Mrs. 
Jordan, and the Bymet, from the Circus, increased the attractions of the evea- 
iog. 

HAYMARKBT THEATRE. 

Tliis theatre opened on Friday, the ISth, with the Iff/r nt Laio, and tho 
Jew and the Doctor ^ under the acting management of Mr. Fawcett, who has 
made the most spirited arrangements for the summer season. Emery, whose /or/e 
seems to be the country boys, acquired infinite credit and applause by his perfor- 
mance of Zekiel Homespun, which he played from his own original conception, 
without paying the least regard to those who preceded him in the part. Lmily, 
in the farce, was personated by a young lady of the name of Gaudry, who pos* 
aesses a pleasing countenance, a light and eluant figure, and a voice of much 
tenderness and delicacy. 

\^,^lnkle and y< 2 r/Vo.— The heroine by Mrs. Mountain, whose style of aing- 
ing, before remarkable for its [finish and accuracy, has been much improved by 
the suggestions and care of the celebrated Rauzzini. She was received with the 
w'arinth due to a former favourite, who has, on all occasions, conducted herself 
in such a manner as to entitle her to tlieir peculiar applause. Miss Gaudry, on 
Um evening, put in her claim as a singer, and it was admitted nem, com. This 
lady is to be considered as an acquisition of consequence to the summer theatre. 

’77i all a Farce, The plot, characters, and design of this piece, are the 
genuine reflex of the title, which, w hile it tells the spectator what entertain- 
ment he is to expect, will serve as the author’s excuse for ^ overstepping the mo- 
desty of nature.* The stoiy is Spanish, and has all the intrigue and bustle of 
their drama. An old gentleman is engaged to give his daughter’s band to a 
person whom he has never seen, against her consent, but from whom he shortly 
expects a visit. The favoured lover of the lady pretends to be the man of hU 
choice, who U treated, on his arrival, as an impxjstor. A duel is the result, and 
the former, supposing himseli' a murderer, to dude the pursuit of justice, has a 
poor fellow (NumpoJ wlio b found asleep in the street, dressed in his habit. 
The mistakes and equivixjue which follow upon NumpoVs sudden and unacconnt- 
able dignity, constitute the substance of the farce, which, though as old as Shak- 
spore’s Taming of the Shrew, is irresistibly tudicruous ; and the rapidity of the 
incidents contributes greatly to the spirit of the representation. Fawcett, whose 
humour and activity are unfailing and incessant, carried the piece through with 
the most biilliont eclat ; and we have no doubt but that it will be reguleied 
among tlie permanent attractions of the theatre, Mr. Allingham, the clever and 
successful author of Fortune*s Frolics, has the merit of producing the present en- 
tertainment. 
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Theatrical Chit-chat.— Owing to the indhposition of Mr. Ssddons, 
Mrs. S. it is said, has declined all her summer engagements. There is a report 
that her son, Mr. Henry Siddons, is about to be united to Miss Scott, of 
Glasgow, with a fortune of «600,000. The papers have also betrothed Mr. She- 
ridan, junr. to Lady Anne Lamteon, with ;ffl0,000 per annum. Banti’s pTaceat 
the opera, next >ter, Is to be sopplled by Mrs. Millington, at <£‘i000 for the 
season. The receipts of the Opera House, on the night of the eoneert forthe naval 
pillar, amounted to «£o93 16 4. Cooke, an actor ofprovineial celebrity, is engaged 
by Mr. Harris, for next season; as are, aIso> Mr. J. Brunton, and Mr. Blan- 
chard, from the Norwich stage. Mr. Holman retires from Covent-Garden theatre, 
and thus diminishes, in a degree that will hereafter be sensibly felt and lamented, 
the professional consequence, the moral respectability, and the gentlemanly re- 
puUtiou of that company. Such a loss will not easily be repaired. The Ameri- 
can Johnson has also relinquished her situation the same theatre, for one more 
agreeable to her wishes and deserts, at York. Miss Leak quits Drury Lane, and, 
we believe, the stage altogether. TTie novelties fortlicoming at the Haymarket 
are, a comedy by Mr. Cblman, an opera by Mr, Holman, to be composed by 
Mr. Dbvy, of Exeter, a translation from the French, by Mr. C. Kemble, and a 
grand ballet by Mr. Fawcett, the music composed and compiled by Mr. Arnold. 
Mrs. Dtehfield’s engagement witli the proprietors of Covent Garden theatre, 
which expired last season, has been renewed. Murphy is coming forward with 
a Life ofGarrick^ upon a plan more interesting and comprehensive than the work 
of Davies. 

Income op Actors.— The following statement has appeared in one of the 
public prints, as the profits of the performers respectively mentioned, daring the 
last season, dear of at! expehces, 

Mr. Incledon, ...... 7 5 

Mr. Munden, .800 13 6 

Mr. Fawcett, . 858 4 6 

Mr. Holman, . 440 13 6 

• ' Mr. and Mr^ Pope 943 17 0 

Mr. Knight, . * * 647 3 0 

Mr. J. Johnstone, . . . . ■ . 562 7 0 
' Mr. and Mrs. H. Johnston, , . , 720 18 0 

' All that need be said of this statement, or rather m/r-statement, is, that It 
net frvct and that it haa been published (by whomsoever suggested, or from 
whatever authority derived) with a view to injure the performers, and create nm# 
dissentions in4be profession. 

• ‘ ^ VAUXHALL. 

Clothed in the enchanting livery of a promising luxuriant summer, this earthly 
paradise Is now open to the public. The ban4 is considerably augmented, and 
the vocal performers respectable. An ode, calledTHE Shield of Providence, 
alluding to the Tate daring attempt on the life of otir beloved Monarch, and written 
by Dr. Houlton, Is worthy the pen It came from. It is idently the tribute of 
the heart, and Mr. Hook has displayed his usual taste in the muiic, attached 
to this loyal effusion on a subject so truly interesting. The piece con- 
cludes with God save the King\ the manner in winch it is introduced, and 
blended with xxw melody, is striking and fanciful; and we doubt not, but a 
5 A— VOL. XX- 
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treat so replete with geaius and novelty, rill retain its attractions to the end of the 
season. 

ROYAL AMPITHKATRE, WESMINSTER- fiRlDGE. 

To say that the new pantomine produced since our last, at this place, is re* 
plete wHh excellent scenery, trick, ami change, is not doing it all the justice it 
demands. ' Those who have read, with the true zest, the whimsies of Don 
Quixote, and the humours of his Squire, Sancho, will find that much atten* 
tion has been paid to ckaracUr, and that the scene, ** though dumb, yet speaketb.’* 
The engagement of the two troops of horse, which completely fill the stage, is 
well managed — its effect was such, as to convulse the house with laughter, and 
those who remember an attempt at a similar display in Garrick*s Harlequin's In- 
vasion, and regret iu removal, will here find their favourite, with considerable 
additions to its original respectability. 

OPERA. 

This beautiful and extensive theatre, has uniformly presented, on the nights 
of ^>CTf(>rmancc, during the present brilliant season, such a display of beauty and 
of fashion, as never to interest the e^’e of taste, and the heart of susceptibi* 
iity. Feiuuie loveliness, in its full blaze, must ever captivate ; and where can 
we behold it in higher perfection, than within the splendid confines of this temple 
of song, dance, and refined amusement ? 

SADLER'S WELLS. 

Every thing declares the most spirited management at this place : the novd* 
ties arc uncommonly attractive. To do them the justice they so fully demand, 
it is proper we pay them a second visit, and, therefore, defer furtlier mention till 
our next. 

NEW ROYAL CIRCUS. 

The revival of that magnificent spectacle, Cora, from the crouded audiences 
h has drawn, sufficiently proves that the attraction of what is really praise ror* 
thy, will remain beyond a day. The pleasing Scotch dance by Byme, upon the 
same account, notwithstanding numerous repetitions, still continues to please as 
much as ever. Tlic managers have shewn their judgment by engaging a person, 
whose invention ami execution go band in hand. We have been a spectator of 
the new pantomime; all we can at present say ii,'that Mr. Cross was never more 
Xappy. Want of space, in the present instance, forbids our entering into its par* 
ticular merits ; we therefore only add, it is at once a treat to the the ear, 
and the mi»J» 

RANELAGH. 

The character of this place appears to be more than restored. The proprie- 
tors seem determined to deserve, what, we doubt not, they will meet with— en- 
couragement. 
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HISTORY OF THE STAGE, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF CAKRICK'S MANAGEMENT.* 
CCofitinucd from pa|« jii} 


DRURY-UANE. 

Staton of 1759-60, continued, 

Dec, I.— *Or.oonoko, (a)'tWfi Alterations. — O. (1st Umc)GARRicKf 

* Our hiitor>* taking its date from the commencement of Garrlck*s maoage- 
ment, the play-bill which announced liis first performance in London, wiU, no 
doubt, be considered sufficiently interesting for insertion. 

October 19/A, 1741. 

GOODMAN’SFIELDS. ' 

At the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this day, will be performed a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music, diN*ided into two ports. 

Tickets at three, two, and one shilling. 

Places for the boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the theatre. 

V. B. Between the two parts of the concert will be presented a historical play called 
the life and death of 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD; 

Containing the distresses of King Henry VI. 

The artful acquisition of the crown by King Richard, 

The murder of Young King Edward V. and his brother in the Tower, 

The landing of the Earl of Richmond, 

And the d**ath of King Richard, in the memorable battle of ^sworth Field, 
being the last that w’as fought between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

With many other true historical passages. 

The part of King Richaro by a Gentleman, 

(Who never appeared on any stage) 

King Henry by Mr. Giffard ; Richmond, Mr, Marshall ; Prince Edward, by 
Miss Hippesicy; Duke of York, MissKailor; Duke of Buckingham, Mr. 
Peterson ; Duke of Korfolk, Mr. Blakrs ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Pagett ; Ox- 
ford, Mr. Vaughan ; Tressel, Mr. W, Giffard ; Catesbj*, Mr. Mair; Kad- 
eliff, Mr. Crofts; Blunt, Mr. Naylor; Tyrrell, Mr. Puttrobam; Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Dunstall ; the Queen, Mrs. Steel ; Duchess of York, Miss 
Yates ; and the ^rt of Lady Anne, 

By Mrs. GIFFARD. 

With entertainments of Dancing, 

By Mons. Fromet, Madam Duvall, and the two Masters and Miss Granier. 

To which will be added, a ballad opera of one act, called 
THE VIRGIN UNMASKED. 

The part of Lucy by Miss Hippesley, 

Both of which will be performed gratis by persons for their divenion. 

TliC concert will begin exactly at sk o’clock. 

(a) An alteration of SouUicmc*s tragedy, by Dr. Hawkesworth. The comic 
scenes were omitted, and the characters of Aboan and HoUnan extended to siq)ply 

3 A a 
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‘^boan, Holland ; Blandfbrd, Palmer; Governor, Burton; Stanmorr, Packer; 
Capt. Driver, Bransbv ; Hotman, Blakes; Planters, Moody, &c. Inwinda, Mrs. 
Cibber. In act 2 an entertainment of singing, the music by Stanlej* ; mith a 
dance, by Grimaldi, Koverre, tcc. 

3,’^^recnoJko — vilh a Pro/o^i/f, by Fleetwood. Int.Ckamhtrn-.aid. 4. — 
Oroomko* H. Lift, .*>. — (for the of the Marine Socieri*) ^vithar.ecea\iona! 

by Havard. Mak Co7W(r//<'.— Mrs, DoUrell, Mrs. Bennct. 6 — Oroo~ 
noko. H, Ufe. 7 — iV. of the U’orld — Waitwell, Bransby ; Foible, Mrs. Ecn- 
net. Q. —TIjc Fairy, Miss Davies, (herfint appearance). S.-^OfOoncio, 
H. JJfe, 10. — Ihid. W.—^roonoko. Q. Mab. 

12.— A/, of Venice. — Shylock, Macklin {his \st app. here for ^ years) (c) ; 
Lorenzo, Moody; the songs by Mr. PrewtIs {hit \st app. on this stage).— ^ 
(first time) Love a la Mope (d).— Mecklin, [Sir Archy Macsarcasm] King, 


the deficiency thus occasione<!. Tlie intention of l>r. H. was exceedingly com?* 
mendabte ; and, if M*e may give credit to the assertion of Mr. Gcnt!cn\an, who, 
about the same time, gave to the public an alteration of this play, which was acted 
at Edinburgh, Sontheme himself declared, in his latter days, that he most heartily 
regretted his complying with a licentious taste, by writing any thing so offensive 
modesty, as the comic part of his works. But what Dr. Hawkesworth added, docs 
not seem to have been thought sufficient to fill up the chasm he had made, 
and the original play, therefore, lias been more frequently acted since than the 
alteration. 

We shall postpone the mnition of Dr. HaM-kesworth till we arrive athis£r^ar 
and Ewmclincy an original performance of much merit. 

(b) Part of the pit was laid into the boxe>, 

(c) Tlie interval he hud passed as a tavern-keeper, a lecturer, and an actor 
in Ireland. 

(d) A farce by Mr. MackliH. Some of the players had so little expectation 
of its being relished by the public, that they foretold its approaching destruction ; 
and one or two principal characters were refused b>Mhem. What Mr. Garrick'* 
opinion of it was, before it was acted, is not known; but it was rehearsed under 
the care and inspection of the author himself, who iritended, it is said, to hare 
acted Sir Callaghan OTjrallaghan, had he found a proper person thr Sir Archy 

^Sarcasm. 

During the first run of this farce, some gentlemen of Nortli Britain were 
highly offended at tlic character of M'Sarcasm, which they imprudcutly declared 
was a satire upon the whole kingdom of Scotland. Many imprec.'itions, almost 
in his hearing, were bestowed upon the author. The prejudices of some gentle- 
men of that country were very strong, for a long lime, and not easily rcmov«fl ; 
while others, of the same nation, enjoyed the joke as highly as the rest of tlie 
acdience. Macklin was not paid as an actor, but had a proportion of the profits 
of each night’s performance, which proved very considerable. He has been blamed 
for indulging too great national partiality in the con.drucUon of tl»is piece, for 
(hat, of four lovers, viz,, an Irish officer, a Sootch baronet, a Jew broker, and an 
English countrj' ’squire, he has made the first the only man who is disinterested in 
Hs addresses to the young lady ; but perhaps the author was more desirous of »es- 
cning t’.ic character of his countryman from the odium of being considered, indis- 
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[Square Groom] ^akcs, [Beau Mordccai] Moody, [Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghaa} 
Burton, and Miss K^ackUn ; •loitk ati occasional prahg^e by Mits hf. 13.— 

\\.^Znra, Tutor (e).—Gaudr>, Rcinhold, Signora Saratina* Thcmusic 
bv Signior Adolfo Hasae. 15.— M. ado, L. a la Mode, 17.—/^ onder,-^ 
Q. Mah. 

IS.— (for the benefit of the MiddleseK Hospital) P. //T/ir.— Belinda, Miss 
Haugbton ; with tlu occ. prologue by Kimg. M. Doctor, 

19. — (U/ time for 6 years) Re/usal.-^Sk Gilbert Wrangle, Macklin; 
Frankley, Palmer j Granger, Davies; UTUing, (\st time) O’Brien; Charlotte, 
MissMacklin; Ly. Wrangle, Mrs. Bennet ; Sophronia, Mrs. Clive. A minuet 
by Koverre aiui Mias M. L, ala Mode. 

20. — J. 5Aore.— Shore, Havard; J. Shore, (Hr //mr) Mrs. Yates. M. Ltfe„ 
21 ,— a la Mode. 2‘2.— £. ht his Humour. L.ala Mode. 26.— 
A’omro.— Fleetwood (f) j Juliet, Mi>s Pritchard. Q.Mab, 27. — Refusal.--^ 

a la Mode. 28. — (by com. of tlic P. of Wales) OroeWo, Mab. 29.— 
D. Gallant. H.Ufe.. 

31.— G, Trueman, Austin. (Hr time) Harlequin’s Inva- 

sion (g); a Christmas gambol, (after the manner of the Italian comedy). — Har- 
lequin, (Hr time) King. The other characters by Yates, Bransby, Moody, 
Blahes, Burton, Mrs. Bennet, Miss Pope, [Dolly Snip] with an occ. prologue. * 


criininately, as fortune-hunters^ than of exculpating them altogether from tlic 
charge of merrenarincss in their attachments. “ The thought of the catastrophe,*^ 
says Baker, ** is borrowed fromTlieophilus Cibber’s comedy of The trover; and 
the character of the Irishman bears too much resemblance to Sheridan’s Capt, 
(PBlunder, to entitle its being looked on as an entire original. One act of it was 
printed in the Court Miscellany, April 1766. The great success of this piece has 
given rise to a report, that it was not really written by Mr. Macklin; and one 
gentleman, it is said, even whivpercd, among his friends, that he was in fact tht 
author of it. The meanness and disingenuity of such a proceeding arc too obvious 
to need being enlarged upon. Some of the best writers in the English language 
have suft’ered in the same manner, Mr. Pope observes, that it uas said Garth 
did not write his own Dispensary; Denham likewise was charged with purchasing 
C«»oper's Hill ; Cibber was frequently upbraided as incapablcof producing such a 
piece as Toe Careless Hu!^band ; and even Mr. Pope himself wassuspected of not 
being the author of The Essay on Criticism. For an anecdote of King George U» 
relative to this farce, see the Life of Macklin, in a former number. 

(c) We know nothing farther of this farce than that it was damned. 

(f) It seems that when Garrick played Romeo, Mrs. Cibber was the Juliet j 
and when FleetM ood pcrformeil the lover. Miss Pritchard was the gentle heroine. 
This intcrehangeof parts is a desideratum at present in our theatres, 

(g) The plan of this pantomine, w hlch was introduced by a prologue, which 
calls it a Christmas Pye, is a suppos<'d invasion made by Harlequin end his train 
upc>n the frontiers and domain of Shakspearc. The characters are made to speak, 
and the catastrophe is thedefeatuf Harlequin, and the restoration of King Shaks« 
pearc. Of Harlequin’s Invasion, all the dialogue, &c. was furnished by Mr, 
Garrick, who originally wrote some part of it, to serve the interest of a favourite 
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performer at Bartho^nirinr fair, fprohaWy Mr. Yatcs^ herein pawH under a <i- 
t)e rcnderer! desijjncdly long and ostentatlotn, ronc!uding thus—7^«' Tayhr 
wtk^ut A }{eady or, the B<7ttfecf theOoKi/n Rridge. i Mijs Pope's performance 
of iSr/p M-as extremely scf\ictahle to thf pantomime. The music is by Dr, 
Bo}ce. 


PROVINCIAL DRAMA, 

Theatre Royaf Liverpool.— -This theatre opened, on Monday the 16th of 
Jane» with Laver»* V(ywt and the SpotPd Ghitd. Mr. and Miss Marray pass 
their second summer here, and K'night is engaged for twelve wights. Messrs. 
Yoang, Grant, Simmons, Emery, Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Ward, and other Liver- 
pool favourites, still cosiUnue m the company. Mrs. Mattocks also resumes tho 
situation which she maintairsed for several years in this theatre. 

Titentre Birmivcham.— T his theatre, which, under the able management 
of Mr, Macready, has been, for several past seasons a veiy* flourishing state, 
cofiuDcnced iVs season on the fourth of June. Mrs. Mountain, in her way to. 
town, performed Clarissa, Yarico, &c. with great applause. Mr. and Mrs. Pope, 
who are engaged for om month, opened with Remeo and Juliet^ and, on the 
same evening, Mrs. Litchfield, from Cavent Garden theatre, made her first ap- 
pearance in jIu-'Af in the Farm House. The regular company is highly respec- 
toWe, condsting of the manager, the judicious Harley, Mr. Belte^l'>nJ^ Davies, 
(fate of the Haymarket), Mr. Dwis (son to the excellent cometlian of that t)amc)j 
Ejgfrfon, Hatpin, Waldron, Curtis, Macartney (the Covent Garden Romto)^ No- 
ble, King (the Harlequin), J. Betterton, Mrs. Macready, Miss Ame, Miss B. 

Mrs. Litchfield, &c. Mr. and Mrs. H. Jolmstoii succeed the Popes foe 
/tne month, and Holman is engaged for the l"»encfits. The houses, hitherto, have 
been extfemcly well attended. 

* Tkfntre Manchester. — \ Mr. Lec-Sngg has N^n here, with an ev/er- 
fatnmenfj as he called if, of rrcilathm, songs, and ventriloquLm. We notice 
the crrcumsfance merely to expose (he impudence and hlaspliemy of this miserable 
^roller. In his bills he called ventriloquism “ a wonderful power, that never 
Sin he learnt, but must be given by the King of Kingi^” and asserts that ** the 
^.ord hath given unto him this great talent, and the devil cannot take it from 
hrm.*^ The magistrate? and inhabitants of the place should have driven such % 
wretch from the town, with every mark of contempt and execration. 

Theatre Royal Dublin. — Kemble is going through all his characters, with the 
most unlimited applause, to itouses full of the most fashionable company. He is 
well supported by Cooke*, Huddart, and Miss Gough. Mrs. Bellamy, late Mr?. 
Berry, and fonberly Miss Grist, has risen into notice and favour with the public. 
Hamerton rs the acting manager under Captain Jones. 

Theatre Bath.— Mrs. JoImsUme, the present Siddons of Bath and Bris- 

tol, is an actress the first merit and conserjuenre. In tragedy and sentiTncD^al 
eomerh’ she irf superirw to any performer we have seen for many seasons on those 
fbigrs. A young Lady (Miss Grimani) has excited some attention in the parts cf 
Jir.Vcf, £ui>hrai/af and Khtiingty and we tlimk that, with practice andemoii- 
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ragement, the may become, at ao distant period, a considerable ornament to the 
stage. We have had Mrs. Mountain here, tor a t'e\v nights : Miss Griffiths k 
ihe vocal lieruinc at present. The theatre is upon tlie eve of closing a very two 
cesst'ul season. 

7'>ir*i/re Plymouth.— Blisset, fate of the Bath theatre, and Mrs. liarlom-e, 
have been performing here with success. Bannister, Munden, tlie Popes, and 
Mr. H. Johnston arc expected in the course of the season. 

Theatre Rcyal Windsor.— Banniater and Mrs. Atkins have afibrded const* 
derablc amusement to their Majesties. The company is, in other respects, (as at 
this theatre it generally is) extremely indifferent. 


A CURIOUS GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 

Sug^eited by t> Principle in the Composition and Resolution of Forays. 

By hr. A, 

Given, the four sides of a trapezium, A B C D, t«“o whereof, viz. A D and 
D C, are equal ; the angular points A and B arc hxed, and C and D moveable. 
Now it Is required to find the situation ut the point C, such, that D £ being pro- 
<iuced b) a given point P, and a line drawn from C to another given point Q, \iie 
angle P C Q may be bisected by another line passing tliepoinls A and C. 

N. B. The point P Q is supposed to be situate on the same side of tlie figure 
with the point C. 

25* An Ans-werfrom any of our mathematical correspondents is requested. 


DOMESTIC EVENTS. 

Crtm. Con.— Taylor versus Birdwood.— Before Lord Kenyon and a special 

jurj’.— Sittings after Easter Term. Mr. Erskine, in a verv' pathetic and do* 

<iuent speech, unfolded to the jury* the leading points of the case. The plaintiff 
he stated to be 29 yean of age; a young man of fortune, of conflderablc pn»c- 
tice in the law, and descended from a very ancient and respectable family, re- 
siding at the priory', near Totnes, De\on. His wife he described as a beautiful 
woman (about 30) to whom, at the age of 21, he had been married, and w ith 
whom he had since lived almost nine years; that the marriage w*as an union of 
pure, disinterested love, under its happiest auspices, which remained unimpaired 
imlU the fatal Itour arrived in which the defendant planned, and, £nally, perfect- 
ed its overthrow ; that the defendant was a clergyman, in priest's orders, 2G years 
of age, the early associate and bosom friend of the plaintHT, (and the only son of 
Dr. ffirdwood, a physician of great eminence, and a very* honourable toao, re- 
skRng in the same town) who, under the impenetrable disguise and bartering ob- 
^servances of more than ordinary affoctioo for the plaintiff^ seduced and debauched 
his wife. Mr. Erskine most feelingly depicted the first intermitting indicadoas 
of the mind of this unhappy lady, in all its stages of alienation; its slow dere- 
liction; its affecting return; neglect followed by remorse, remorse by love, and 
love succeeded by returning inatlcotioo, until, by the artt'ul wiles of the dden- 
dant, the struggle ended in the redgnation of her virtue and honour, and li^ 
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consequent miscn' and distraction of her husband. Here Mr. Erskine beautifully 
contrasted the effecti of neglect in friendship, and in wedded love. Du w'c not 
know (said he) how keenly we discern the smallest slight in the coiuduct of the 
man who possesses our regard ? Arc w e not impatient of the cause ? Do we not 
press for conciliation } But how more rapid is the mind’s intelligence, how more 
acute the heart’s anguish, in the woman who possesses that heart’s fullest adini> 
ration, and shares with us the blisses ol' existence ! 

Several witnesses were called to prove the marriage and adultery, the afiec* 
tionatc conduct of the plaintiff towards hU wife, and the virtuous manner in 
which she had been reared. 

Mr. Law, the leading counsel for the defendant, made an admirable address 
to the jury on ids behalf, in which he disavowed himself the advocate of aduU 
terv', but feelingly implored them not to give heavy damages, in this case, as his 
dierrt was a young man, wholly dependent on his father, whose prospects would 
be blasted by tlicir verdict, and, by the operation of heavy damages, would be 
consigned to a gaol, there to linger out the remnaot of his days. 

Lord Kenyou, in a speech of considerable length, summed up the evidence, 
which he declared could leave no doubt of the adulter^', committed under the 
most aggravating circumstances. This he prefaced by an animated and eloquent 
exordium, on the nature of the offence, and said, that alUiough he liad been by 
some people ranked in the class of legal monks, he w as determined to shew to them 
that, with all the feelings of a man, lie abhorred a crime, W’hich involved in ils 
consequence the morals, religion, and happiness of the civilired world, and that 
he deemed it his glory to be assistant in its suppression, in defiance of the new 
republican philoKiphy of the day, which discountenanced virtue, and consigned 
to eternal repose that happiness he looked for lievond th# grave. 

The jury, withouthesitation, gave a verdict for the plaintiff. Damages <£'500. 

Wc some time since suggested a mode, by means of a mirror, to ascertain 
ahelher balls bad been fired trom muskets in exercise, reviews, icc. The gen- 
tleman to whom we are indebted for the idea, has again our best acknowledge- 
ments, for enabling us to recommend that, instead of tlie principal oAicers, icc. 
by standing in the irontof the line, rendering themselves liable to all the conse- 
quences of malevolence, awkwardness, or inattention, that they take post on 
either flank; by which every possible ill would be obviated, and an opportunity 
afforded, tliat cannot be obtained according to the present system, of viewing the 
entire line, and jutiging of the level of Uic pieces, upon which the success ot' an 
action, and tiie consequent safety' of the combatant must depend. 

A chymUt of Guadaloopc has discovered a metho<l of extracting from the su- 
gar-cane one sixth part ot‘ fine sugar more than has hitiierto been obtained. 

The wishes of an august personage are said to liavc proved more powerful 
than the influence of a party, and the most efficient member of opposition, whosC 
talents liave long been a principal support to his cause, and an ortiament to hi» 
country, is (if an authority we liave reason to credit be correct) about to join the 
standard of ^ minister. . 

Poor Suwarrow, after all, we are told, is gone ! Whether amid the smiles 
or frowns of the master he »u gallantly ti^rvedr is now of little imporU The im- 
partial page of history liows not even to the un^iatc of the Aotae^at of aJltht 
RuMians.. . . . .. .. 
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The ashes of Boncaii have been lately removed by order of Buonaparte; the 
jirti have long since been extinct; nor has the panegyrist ot* tiie anthitiuus Louis 
XIV. left behind Iiiin a single successor to immortalize Uic no less sanguinary hrst 
consul. 

The theatrical adventurers to Amerka apjiear, by recent accounts, to iiavc 
been very successful of late. 

The perfume tax, becoming more inconvenient than productive, having fallen 
from 14 to about ^4,000 per annum, is relinquibhed. 

Ultramarine. — A substitute has been found for this beautiful pigment, 
formerly obtained by a te<iious and diihcull process from hph ia^uU, Morveuu 
has discovered that lelenlte loaded with iron, when decomposed by carbona- 
ceous matter, yields a blue sulphurat of iron, of e<|ual permanence w ith the true 
ultramarine. 

It was stated, on a recent trial, that all the multitudinous cattle brought for 
the supply of the capital, are consigned to seven ar eight brokers, in Smithfield, 
w ho not only receive per centage on tlie produce, but exclude the small buyers, 
by purchasing on their own account Uie inconsiderable lots, which they sell in 
great numbers, and at increased prices, to the wholesale dealers, who, thus 
guarded against competition, are enabled to fix on the article such price as they 
tliiuk proper. 

As Mr. J. Seaman, of Rupert-strect, was lately going from the Hayinarket to 
Bond-street, he fell dow n in a fit : a crowd of people soon collectwl, but a New- 
foundland dog, belonging to Mr. Seaman, kept tliem at a distance from him, 
thereby promoting his recovery, by the admission of air, and preserving a large 
sum of money which he had in itis pockets, and of wliicli, it is probable, he had 
otherw ise been deprived. This dog, about two years since, save<l his master’s 
life, at Portsmouth, when he fell into the harbour, and, but for the exertions of 
this animal, must have been drowned. 

The hop plantations in Kent and Sussex are, in general, full of bine, and for- 
ward in growth j but all are, in different degrees, infected with the fly. 

The potatoes promise to yield such abundant crops in the West of Scotland, 
that extensive contracts have entered into to sell them at 6d. {icr perk. 

Between 10 and 1‘2 o’clock, on the night of the 19th April, a severe storm of 
rain was experienced in Boston, accompanied with very vivid flashes of light- 
ning and some thunder. The wind was southerly, and the atmosphere was very 
thick and sultry, yielding a sulphurous smell. After tl<e itorm had abated, an ' 
impalpable powder was perceived in the streets, especially in those parts w hcie 
the water had subsided, and in the rain water cask^, resembling bi iinstune. — 
Several ingenious gentlemen made a collection of this subatunce, for the purpose 
of experiment. One of them melted a small quantity of it, and found it to an- 
swer the purposes of common brimstone in making matches. The circumstance 
is |A.*rhups unprecedented, and will attract the notice iri* philosophy, as a subject 
in every respect deserving the most minute iiivi*stigation. 

The beautiful experiment in Galvanism, lately communicated to Sir Josepli 
Banks, by Professor VoUa, and repeated by Dr. Garnet, at the Ro> al Institution, 
has cuutirracd the pretensions of the advocates of Perkinism, who asserted an in- 
3 B— VOL. IX 
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fluence of metals on the liotlics of animals, externally applieil. The many extra- 
orilinar)- facts evincing the efficacy of the metallic traclorts in diseases, altiiough 
apparently authenticated by indisputable testimony, could not gain credence 
with some, because no experiment had then bcci\ hit upon to render their influ- 
ence immediately perceptible, otherwise than in the removal of the disease j — 
this experiment offers an instant demonstration. 

M. Zink, of Homburg, near Frankfort, has invented a musical Instrument 
which plays a full concerto, and comprehends 14 different instruments. This in- 
atnnnent i»as three sets of keys j the uppennost plays the harmonica of Franklin, 
the middle one a piano-forte, and the undermost a harpsichord without quills. 

An American gentleman, who left France on Wednesday last, and who, during 
an excursion of several months, has had abundant opportunity, to judge of the ge- 
neral situation of the country, reports that the people, wholly indifferent as to the 
fashion of their government, or as to the persons by whom it is exercised, are most 
anxious for the return of peace, and arc greatly exasperated against England, which 
they are taught to consider as tlic immediate obstacle to their wishes,— Provisions 
are abundant, and, nominally, beyond conception cheap ; but the generality of 
the j)Cople are wl Ihout the means to purchase them, and are thus, in the midst of 
profusion, subject to all the inconvenience of scarcity. The Government paper 
was no where current ; and the only money our informant saw for weeks was a very 
rude coin madcof bell-mefal. In the interior there exists no trade whatever, nor 
manufacture, with Uic exception of silk hankcrchiefs, and some similar articles of 
internal consumpUun. 

A new’ church of singular architectural l)cauty, w as lately oj>cned at Calcutta, 
witli a musical festival, in commemoration of Handel, The pesvs are arranged in 
the style of ancient amphitheatres, happily adapted for the display of oriental mag- 
nlflcence, and capable of containing a very large audience. 

Doncaster. — On the 22d May, a violent storm caJnc on, attended by tre- 
mendous claps of thunder, ami the most vivid flashes of lightning, by which a loa- 
ded waggon, belonging to Mr, Heaton, of this place, was set on fire, and the 
lightning running along the gears, struck down flvoout of the six horses that were 
tw oa-breast, and killed one of the leading horses. The waggoner w as also struck 
down, but received no material hurt. Two ladies were at the time hastening to 
the waggon for shelter from the rain, and were within a few paces of it, but hap- 
pily received no injury. The fire raged with the utmost fury ; engines were expe- 
ditiously procured, ami a great concourse of people assembled to assist to save the 
property, notwithstanding which, most of the gootlswere either consumed or ma- 
terially damaged. The hedges and road were covered, for a considerable dis- 
tance, with damaged pieces of stuffs, muslins, w oollen cloths, cottons, and other 
articles, Uiat had been snatched from the flames, which totally destroyed the 
waggon. 

An application is about to be made to Parliament for a suitable provisionfor 
prince Augustus, w ho is to be created Dukeof Kendall.' 

Sir G. Webster, Rut. in a paroxisnt of mental derangement, on Tuesday 
night, (3d June) shot himself through tlie head, at his house in Tenterden-streef, 
Hanovcr-s<iuare, leaving two sons and a daughter. By this fatal event Lord Hol- 
land succeeds to the «£70(KD per annum, an unalienable property of Lady Holland, 
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nhich, previous to his maitiage, lie gave up to Sir G. W. for iiis life. It ap- 
peared that the deceased had, a few niunths after his marriage, made an attempt 
ujxin his life, and that he had recently given many proofs of insanity. Verdict 
of the coroner’s jury —Lunacy. 

A bridge ofiron, of three arches, whose centre will admit ships without striking 
their top-masts, is, it is stated, to be speedily built across the Tiiamcs, in place 
of London Bridge; for w hich purpose, it is added, a lighter has been for some 
time employed in taking soundings. 

Some <lays ago, as eight men and three women were at work in a coal-pit, at 
Erskinc Colliery, in Scotland, the pit took fire, by winch accident they' were all 
dreadfully burnt ; one of the men is since dead. A nearly similar accident hap- 
pened about the same time, to four men w ho were at work in a coal-pit near Ru- 
thcrglen ; they were all shockingly burnt and one of them, likewise, is since 
dead. 

Judge Washington, nephew to the late General, is, we understand, the fede- 
ral candidatefoT the vice-presidency at the ensuing election. 

The Prince of Wirtemburgh l^brother to the Duke,) with his consort, on Mon- 
day night, arrived trom the continent at Gravesend, where being detained forpass- 
ports, they were obliged to lodge in the garret ofthc inn, ail other parts being oc- 
cupied. General Mack, has been forbid to appear at Vienna. 


BIRTH. 

Of a son and heir. Lady Porchftster, in Grosvenor-square. 

MARRIED. 

At Llangefni, Mr. H. Cecion, to Miss Lucy Fencoch (the rich heiress of the 
late J. Hughs, F.s<j, of Bowgwddau-hall), a lady of much beauty, but deaf and 
dumb; who, on the evening of the marriage, slipped, in going down stairs, and 
fell with such violence against a chair, that her head was nearly sevcrwl from her 
boily, and she instantly expired. H. Slaughter, Esq. to Viscountess Montague, 
Sir H.D. Hamilton, Bart, to thedaughterof Lord Duncan. 

DIED. 

At Hamburgh, aged 38, the Duke D^Aiguillon. In Hlll-strect, Berkeley- 
square, aged 40, in consequence of a fall from his horse in hunting, H. Mcyneil, 
Esq. of Leicestershire, S. Pegge, Esq. one of the Grooms of the Privy Chamber, 
W, Cambell, 1st assistant of the Board of Control. In Bedford-square, whilst 
playing picquet, on Thursday e\'ening. Sir F. Buller, Bart, one of the justices of 
the Common Pleas. At Windsor, aged 63, Dr. Pearson. At ^ham, aged 61, 
C. T. Kirby, Esq. Serjeant at Law. At Bath, the lady of 1'. W. Coke, M. P, 
titter of Lord Sherborne. InoldBurlington-street, aged 75, Lord Bradford, who 
issucceeded in the title and estates by his son, the Hon. O. Bridgeman, Member 
for Wigan, At Belvedere, Lady Bagot. 
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